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RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  PALESTINE* 

Reskakciies  in  Palestine  have  begun 
to  assume  a  new  form.  Scientific  expe¬ 
ditions  are  taking  the  place  of  amateur 
travellers.  The  topography  and  physi¬ 
cal  geography  of  the  country  formerly 
occupied  almost  sole  attention ;  now, 
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while  these  are  undergoing  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  investigation,  excavations  are 
being  made,  and  the  long-buried  monu- 
niente  of  past  ages  are  being  brought  to 
the  light  of  day.  This  is  a  decided  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  if  prosecuted 
vigorously  and  wisely,  important  results 
may  lie  confidently  expected.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  much  still  remains  un¬ 
done.  Every  student  knows  how  many 
vexed  questions  in  Biblical  topography 
are  still  unsolved  ;  how  many  points  of 
sacred  history  still  require  illustration  ; 
hoAV  m.iny  sites  of  old  cities  and  villages, 
of  old  temples  and  tombs,  still  remain 
unexplored  or  unknown.  Mere  surface 
examination  and  archa*ological  discus¬ 
sion  cannot  clear  up  such  points  as  these. 
A  week’s  work  with  spade  and  pickaxe 

(8.)  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte.  Par  F.  De  Saulcy. 
Paris:  1865. 

(9.)  Palestine  Exj)loration  Fund, — A  Society  for 
tho  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Archaeology,  Topography,  Geology,  and  Physical 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 
Prospectus,  1865;  Reports  for  1865-6;  Operations 
■  for  1867. 
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would,  in  most  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  exploration  of  Biblical  geography.  Xo 
do  more  to  8upj)ly  the  iiiform.atioii  still  one  man  can  overtake  all  the  work ;  nor 
required  than  years  of  learned  research  can  individual  effort,  however  enthusi- 
or  volumes  of  keen  controversy.  astic  and  accomplished  the  promoter. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  the  and  however  munificent  the  exjienditure, 
geography  of  Palestine  should  still  be  ever  exi»€ct  fully  to  cultivate,  much  less 
incomplete,  and  that  its  archaeological  to  exhaust  the  field, 
treasures  should  not  have  been  exhaust-  There  is  another  reason  why  Pale.stine 
od  years  ago.  The  country  is  small — not  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  All 
quite  the  size  of  Wales ;  and  its  atmos-  parts  of  the  country  are  not  safe;  and 
phere  is  so  transparent,  that  from  almost  in  no  part  of  it  is  the  solitary  traveller 
every  prominent  peak  in  its  central  free  from  annoyance  and  interruption, 
range  of  mountains  the  eye  can  trace  its  especially  if  ho  attempt  to  sketch,  to 
outmost  borders.  It  has  been  visited  measure,  or  to  excavate.  In  many  jd.aces, 
by  thousands  of  travellers.  Hundreds  and  those  among  the  most  interesting,  a 
of  books  have  been  written  uj^ion  it.  Its  considerable  body  of  armed  guards  is 
explorers  have  not  been  wanting  in  cour-  often  needed  to  ])rotect  property  and 
age,  perseverance,  learning,  or  literary  defend  life.  As  a  rule,  the  districts 
skill.  Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  fully  which  are  lea.st  known,  and  which  there- 
explored  long  ere  this?  The  reasons  fore  require  the  most  careful  examina- 
will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  made  tion,  are  the  most  difficult  of  access,  and 
the  country  and  its  history  subjects  of  can  only  be  exjdored  by  a  determined 
study.  The  topics  which  require  inves-  and  fully-equipped  staff.  Wehaveour- 
tigation  are  numerous  and  widely  difier-  selves  had  some  sharp  and  painful  ex- 
ent  in  character.  To  prosecute  any  one  perience  of  the  truth  of  this  in  the  re- 
of  them  successfully,  a  long  course  of  moter  regions  of  the  country, 
special  training  is  needed.  Biblical  Now  that  the  attention  of  men  of  the 
geography  and  antiquities,  natural  his-  highest  position  and  iiifiuencc  in  this  and 
tory,  geology,  the  manners  and  customs  other  lands  Inas  been  turned  to  Palestine, 
of  primeval  races,  must  all  be  familiar  we  think  it  well  to  give  a  brief  resume 
to  those  who  would  thoroughly  explore  of  the  results  of  recent  exjdorations. 
Palestine.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  To  know  ex.actly  what  has  been  done  is 
langu.age  is  .also  essential ;  and  in  addi-  a  good  preparation  for  future  work.  No 
tion  to  all,  the  explorer  must  have  time  time  should  be  lost  in  going  over  old 
at  his  disposal,  for  a  hurried  ramble  can  ground.  AH  the  energies  of  explorers 
accomplish  little.  The  painstaking  Bibli-  ought  to  be  directed  to  new  objects  of 
cal  geographer  is  often  amused  at  the  interest.  Although  our  attention  is  to 
summary  manner  in  which  a  passing  be  mainly  directed  to  the  labors  of  the 
voyager,  nowadays,  is  accustomed  to  most  recent  travellers,  yet  it  will  render 
set  aside  the  carefully-weighed  decisions  our  sketch  more  complete  if  we  glance 
of  the  profoundest  scholar  and  most  at  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  past 
Laborious  investigator,  and  to  substitute  times. 

some  crude  theory  of  his  own.  Men,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  wore  the  fathers 
and  women  too,  of  this  class,  seem  to  of  sacred  geography.  Their  “  Onomas- 
imagine  that  the  moment  they  set  foot  tl^oii  ”  is  invaluable  as  giving  lists  of 
in  Palestine  they  become  qualified  then  Scripture  places,  and  indicating  their 
and  there  to  dogmatize  on  difficult  points  position.  It  cannot  always  be  trusted, 
of  sacred  criticism,  topography,  and  however,  for  its  authors  sometimes  ])aid 
even  theology.  We  have  generally  too  much  regard  to  tradition,  and  in 
found  that  tlie  confidence  with  which  many  instances  apparently  depended  on 
they  propound  their  views  bears  an  in-  hearsay. 

vei'se  ratio  to  their  knowledge  of  the  The  j)ilgrim8  who  visited  Palestine 
subject.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  pro-  during  the  middle  ages  added  largely 
claimed,  or  too  strenuously  affirmed,  that  to  our  literature,  though  not  much  to 
long,  patient,  systematic  research  must  our  knowledge,  either  of  the  topogra- 
be  expended  on  each  department,  and  pliy  or  physical  features  of  the  country, 
that  hasty  journeys  and  spasmodic  trea-  Their  works  are  little  more  than  itinera- 
tises  can  contribate  little  to  the  scientific  ries,  with  an  occasional  description  of  a 
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holy  place,  and  an  allusion  to  Homo  Scrip¬ 
ture  incident,  not  always  ajipropriate. 
They  are  chiefly  important  for  the  lijfht 
tliey  throw  upon  the  rise  and  fluctuation 
of  traditions.  Tlie  little  work  of  IJro- 
cardiis* * * §  may  be  mentioned  as  an  excei)- 
lion.  It  gives  a  summary  of  what  Uie 
resident  monks  knew  of  Palestine  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  describing  with  con¬ 
siderable  fulness  the  natural  products, 
the  people,  and  the  cities  and  districts 
of  land.  Of  the  many  travellers  and 
pilgrims  who  wrote  upon  Palestine  be¬ 
tween  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  only  one  deserving  special 
mention  is  Quaresmius  ;  and  his  ponder¬ 
ous  volumes  are  onlj’  valuable  for  their 
history  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  of 
the  Latin  churches  and  convents.f 
Toward  the’  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  change  begins  to  appear  in  the 
writings  of  eastern  travellei’s.  Hitherto 
they  had  looked  at  the  Holy  Land  froip 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  Sacred 
shrines,  monkish  legends  and  traditions, 
were  the  chief  objects  of  interest ;  and 
the  resident  clergy  w'cre  the  chief 
sources  of  information.  At  this  period 
observation  began  to  take  a  wider  range. 
Physical  geogra))hy  and  ancient  ruins 
were  noticed,  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
country  were  described,  independent  of 
any  traditional  sanctity.  Maundrell  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  new  school.  His 
little  work  J  is  a  model  in  its  way  of  a 
quaint,  simple,  accurate  journal.  He 
was  followed  in  the  next  century  by 
Shaw§  and  Pococke,l|  Van  Egniond  and 
Heyman,^  who  contributed  more  than 
all  their  predecessors  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities  of  I’alestine.  Ilasselquist  ** 
and  llussell  ff  direct  attention  chiefly  to 
natural  history,  thus  opening  up  a  new 
and  most  important  field  of  inquiry ; 


•  “  Ixxwrum  TerneSanctaj  Descripik).”  Venet. 
1619. 

f  “F.  Qnarcsmii  Ilistorica,  Thcologica  et  Mo- 
ralis  Terr®  .SancUu  Elucidatio.”  Ant.  1639. 

I  ‘•Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Eas¬ 
ter,  A.D.  1697.” 

§  *•  Travels  in  Barbary  and  Ibo  Levant. ”  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

I  “  ]>e»cription  of  the  East.”  London,  1743-S. 

1  “Travels  in  Syria,  Palestine,”  etc.  London, 
1769. 

••  “  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant.”  Lon¬ 
don,  1766. 

ft  “Natural  History  of  Aleppo.”  2d  edit.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794. 


while  Volney  *  delineates  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand  the  moral,  political,  and  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  the  country  and  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  words  of  the  greatest  of  modei-n 
geo^aphers — Carl  Hitter — when  intro¬ 
ducing  his  sketch  of  the  writings  of 
travellers  of  the  jirosent  century,  are 
worthy  of  record : 

“  The  majority  of  the  works  hitherto  cited 
linvo  had  value  rather  to  general  scholars 
than  to  geographers ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
even  single  grams  of  gold,  it  has  often  been 
nocossary  for  me  to  pull  to  pieces  greabheaps 
of  rubbish.  But  with  the  ojiening  of  the 
nineti'enth  century  there  is  a  great  change. 
The  amount  of  geographical  material  becomes 
then  overwhelmingly  abundant,  and  the  facts 
which  have  been  elicited  (although  repeated, 
it  may  be,  again  and  again)  arc  so  embarrass¬ 
ingly  numerous,  that  to  examine  them  all 
requires  an  extent  of  time,  and  an  amount 
of  strength  so  great,  as  to  cause  one  to  al¬ 
most  succumb  and  retire  from  the  task."  f 

Seetzen  was  the  first  in  the  field.  lie 
was  sent  to  the  East  on  a  scientific  mis¬ 
sion;  and  in  the  dress  and  under  the 
name  of  a  Muslem  he  explored  a  region, 
hitherto  nnvisited,  cast  of  the  Jordan 
and  round  the  Dead  Sea,  copying  in¬ 
scriptions,  examining  antiquities,  and 
collecting  specimens  of  natural  history. 
Though  the  disguise  he  assumed  and  the 
dangers  ho  was  exposed  to  were  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  scientific  research,  and  even¬ 
tually  led  to  his  death  by  poison,  be  yet 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  J  Ali  Bey,  a  contemporary 
of  Seetzen,  who  also,  though  a  Spaniard, 
travelled  as  a  Mohaniraed:in,  furnishes 
some  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
lilosques  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem, 
which  were,  until  very  lately,  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  Christians.  Recent  researches 
have  tended  largely  to  confirm  his  nar- 
ralivcs.§ 

But  by  far  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  of  those  travellers  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  visited  Pales¬ 
tine,  was  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  Ein- 

*  “Vovage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte.”  Paris, 
1787. 

f  “  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  CO. 

j  The  works  of  Seetzen  were  published  in  a 
complete  form  only  nine  years  ago,  under  the  title, 
“  Reisen  durcli  Syrien,  Palaatiun,”  eta  Berlin, 
1854-9. 

§  “  Travels  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,” 
etc.  London:  1810. 
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ployed  by  “  The  Association  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts 
of  Africa,”  he  went  to  Syria,  in  1809. 
While  studying  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  people,  he  made  several  journeys 
througli  those  parts  of  I’alestiiie  which 
had  been  least  frequented  by  European 
travellers.  He  spent  little  time  west  of 
the  Jordan  ;  but  he  explored  the  greater 

fart  of  the  country  east  of  that  river, 
le  visited  the  old  cities  of  Bashan  ;  he 
penetrated  the  wild  and  wonderful  prov¬ 
ince  of  Lejah,  the  Argoh  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  T^achonitia  of  the  Greeks ; 
he  traversed  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
suiweying  Gerasa  and  Ammon  ;  he  jour¬ 
neyed  along  the  Plateau  of  Moab  by 
Heshbon  and  Rabbath  to  Kerak;  he 
proceeded  through  Edom,  and  was  the 
first  in  modern  times  to  enter  the  rock- 
city  of  Petra.  For  accuracy,  industry, 
lierseverance,  courage,  and  enterprise, 
Burckhardt  has  never  been  surpassed. 
When  we  consider  the  difficulties,  the 
hardships,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  we  cannot  but  be  amazed 
at  his  success.  He  was  always  alone ; 
he  was  often  compelled  to  travel  on  foot 
as  a  pilgrim  or  a  j)auper ;  he  w'as  con¬ 
stantly  watched  by  hostile  eyes  ;  in  some 
of  the  most  interesting  spots,  be  could 
not  venture  to  produce  pencil  or  pajier, 
or  even  to  apjHjar  impressed  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art 
around  him ;  he  was  frequently  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  stripped  of  nearly 
every  article  of  dress ;  yet  he  took  notes 
of  distances  and  angles;  he  recorded 
the  names  of  towns,  villages,  provinces, 
and  tribes ;  he  copied  insci  iptions,  drew 
plans  of  cities,  described  minute  details 
of  architecture,  and  gave  a  graphic  out- 
pne  of  the  physical  features  of  the  re¬ 
gion  through  which  he  passed.  All  that 
could  be  done  by  heroic  daring,  unflag¬ 
ging  zeal,  and  enthusiastic  enterprise, 
was  done  by  Burckhardt.  His  journal, 
though  simple,  unassuming,  and  defec 
tive  in  style,  is  one  long  romance  of  real 
life.  But  almost  every  page  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  proves  that  a  thorough  scientific 
exploration  of  Palestine  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  such  a  way.  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  could  be  given  of  this  fact  is 
an  extract  from  his  own  account  of  the 
greatest  of  his  discoveries: — 

“  I  was  particularly  desirous,”  he  says,  “  of 
visiting  Wady  Mousa  (Petra),  of  the  antiqui- 
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ties  of  which  I  had  heard  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  speak  in  terms  of  great  admiration.  .  . 

.  .  .  The  road  from  Shobak  to  Akaba,  which 
is  tolerably  good,  and  might  easily  bo  ren¬ 
dered  practicable  even  to  artillery,  lies  to  the 
east  of  Wady  ^lousa;  and  to  have  quitted  it, 
out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  Wady,  would 
have  looked  very  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Arabs;  I  therefore  pretended  to  have 
made  a  vow  to  slaughter  a  goat  in  honor  of 
llaroun  (Aaron),  whose  tomb  I  knew  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  :  and 
by  this  stratagem  I  thought  that  I  siiould 
have  the  means  of  seeing  the  valley  on  my 
way  to  the  tomb.  To  this  my  guide  had 
nothing  to  oppose*  the  dread  of  drawing 
upon  himself,  by  resistance,  the  wrath  of  Ha- 

roun  completely  silenced  him . ” 

“  I  hired  a  guide  at  Eldjy  to  conduct  me  to 
Ilaroun’s  tomb,  and  paid  him  with  a  pair  ot 
old  horse-shoes.  lie  carried  the  goat,  and 
gave  me  a  skin  of  water  to  carry,  as  he  knew 
that  there  was  no  water  in  the  Wady  below, 
in  following  the  rivulet  of  Eldjy  westwards, 
the  valley  soon  narrows  again ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  antiquities  of  Wady  Mousa  begin. 
Of  these  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give 
a  very  complete  account;  but  I  knew  M*ell 
the  character  of  (he  people  around  me  ;  I  was 
without  protection  in  the  midst  of  a  dc.sert 
where  no  traveller  had  ever  before  been  seen ; 
and  a  close  examination  of  these  works  of 
the  infidels,  as  they  are  called,  w'ould  have 
excited  suspicions  that  I  was  a  magician  in 
search  of  treasures ;  I  should,  at  least,  have 
been  detained  and  prevented  from  prosecut¬ 
ing  my  journey  to  Egypt,  and  in  alt  proba¬ 
bility  should  have  been  stripped  of  the  little 
money  which  I  possessed,  and,  what  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  valuable  to  me,  of  my  journal 
book.”  .... 

“  In  my  M  ay  I  entered  several  sepulchres, 
to  the  surprise  of  my  guide ;  but  when  he 
saw  me  turn  out  of  tlie  footpath  towards  the 
Kaszr,  he  exclaimed:  ‘  I  see  now  clearly  that 
you  are  an  Infidel,  who  have  some  particular 
business  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
your  forefathers  •  but  depend  upon  it  that 
we  sliall  not  suffer  you  to  take  out  a  syigle 
para  of  all  the  treasures  hidden  therein,  for 
they  are  in  our  territory  and  belong  to  us.’ 
I  replied  that  it  vvas  mere  curiosity  which 
prompted  me  to  look  at  the  ancient  works, 
and  that  I  liad  no  other  view*  in  coming  here 
than  to  sacrifice  to  llaroun  ;  but  he  was  not 
easily  persuaded,  and  I  did  not  tliink  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  irritate  liim  by  too  close  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  palace,  as  it  might  have  led  him 
to  declare,  on  our  return,  hi.s  belief  that  I  had 
found  treasures,  vvhich  might  have  led  to  a 
search  of  my  person  and  to  the  detection  of 
my  journal,  which  would  most  certainly  have 
b^n  taken  from  me,  as  a  book  of  magic.”  * 


•  *•  Travels  in  Syria,”  pp.  419,  421,  428. 
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The  year  1838  maybe  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Bib¬ 
lical  geography  and  Palestine-explora- 
lion.  Dr.  Robinson,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  pi'eparatory  studies  in  history, 
])hilology,  and  sacred  criticism,  then  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  easteni  researches.  In 
addition  to  great  literary  acquirements, 
he  was  an  accurate  observer,  and  a 
calm  and  patient  investigator.  He  was 
accompanied,  too,  in  all  his  jour¬ 
neys,  byDr.  Eli  Smith,  w'ho  was  him¬ 
self  already  known  as  a  distinguished 
traveller,  and  a  master  of  the  Arabic 
language. 

The  researches  of  Robinson  and  Smith 
were  contined  to  Western  Palestine,  and 
they  did  not  overtake  it  all.  Large  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Sharon,  Philistia,  Southern  Ju¬ 
daea,  and  the  Jordan  valley  were  not  en¬ 
tered  ;  and  even  in  the  central  regions 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  some  important 
places  were  omitted.  Wherever  they 
went,  however,  they  all  but  exhausted 
the  historical  topography.  Some  cap¬ 
tious  critics  attempt  to  make  light  of 
Robinson’s  labors  and  discoveries.  The 
more  brilliant  superficialities  of  certain 
English  travellers  find  greater  favor  in 
their  eves.  But  the  geographers  of, Ger¬ 
many  nave  formed  a  juster  estimate. 
Such  men  :ts  Raumcr,  Rudiger,  Olshau- 
sen,  Dclitzsch,  and  Ritter,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  the 
“  Biblical  Researches  ;  ”  and  they  are 
cordially  seconded  by  those  whose  long 
residence  in  the  East,  and  devotion  to 
geographical  and  Biblic.al  studies,  have 
qualified  them  for  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion.  We  entirely  concur  in  the 
words  of  Ritter : 

“  The  superficial  and  not  seldom  bitter  crit¬ 
icism  which  has  fallen  upon  him  from  pre- 
latical  England  and  from  Catholic  France, 
and  the  unworthy  efforts  which  have  been 
made  in  those  two  countries  to  undermine 
the  results  gained  by  the  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican,  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  thorough 
and  impartial  reviews  of  his  work  which 
have  appeared  in  Germany.  Such  assaults 
would  never  have  been  made  by  men  who 
stopped  to  consider  what  were  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Robinson’s  metliod  of 
investigation ;  they  are  such  as  would  be 
impracticable  in  many  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land;  but  in  one  whose  object  w'as 
confessedly  scientific  they  are  only  to  be  spo¬ 
ken  of  highly,  and  are  to  be  used  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  standard  of  measuring  all  the  W'orks  on 


Palestine  which  have  been  already  cited  in 
these  pages."* 

The  history  of  Palestine  exploration 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown 
the  correctness  of  Kodiger’s  statement, 
that  one  of  Robinson’s  greatest  merits 
lies  in  his  kindling  into  life  that  inten^^e 
interest  in  the  topography  of  Bible  lands 
which  has  prompted  a  very  high  class 
of  men  to  explore  Palestine  with  ex¬ 
haustive  skill. 

The  north-eastem  part  of  Palestine 
W'as  penetrated  in  1853  by  Mr.  Porter, 
who  described  its  remarkable  old  cities 
and  strange  physical  structure,  f  He 
was  followed  in  1858  by  Mr.  Cyril  Gra¬ 
ham,  J  who  opened  up  a  new  and  most 
interesting  field  in  the  interior  of  the  Sy¬ 
rian  desert,  covered  with  ruins  and  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions;  and  who  w'as  the 
first  to  reach  the  city  of  Beth-gamul,  and 
to  traverse  the  eastern  section  of  the 
plain  of  Moab.  At  Edrei,  Mr.  Porter 
well-nigh  paid  for  his  enterprise  with  his 
life ;  and  Mr.  Graham  encountered  at 
every  stage  dangers  from  which  most 
men  would  have  recoiled.  Owing  to  these 
circumstances,  their  explorations  were 
not  so  thorough  ns  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  The  same  regions  were 
also  in  part  traversed  subsequently  by 
M.  Rey,  an  accomplished  French  savant, 
whose  photographs  and  plans  are  val¬ 
uable  ;§  and  by  HeiT  Wetzstein,  Prus¬ 
sian  Consul  at  Damascus.^  The  latter 
followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  and  availed  himself 
largely  (and  without  acknowledgment 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover) 
of  their  descriptions  and  surveys,  their 
books  and  their  instruments.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legends  and  tra¬ 
ditions  gleaned  from  native  chiefs,  he 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  those 
remarkable  regions.  A  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan 
is  still  needed.  Its  great  stone  cities, 
the  work  apparently  of  primeval  ages 
and  races  ;  the  splendid  remains  of  Greek 
temples,  of  Roman  theatres  and  castle-s. 


*  “  Comparative  Geograpliy  of  Palestine,”  vol. 
ii.,  p.  12. 

+  “Five  Years  in  Damascus.”  London,  1855. 
j  “Journal  of  Royal  Geograpliieal  Society,”  vol. 
xxviii. 

§  “Voyaffe  dans  le  Ilanran.”  Paris,  1869. 

1  .“Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran,"  etc.  Berlin, 
I860, 
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of  churches  and  mosques ;  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  physical  conformation  of  its 
extinct  craters  and  lava  fields — present 
attractions  to  the  antiq^uary,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  geologist,  in  some  respects 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  province 
of  Palestine. 

Tlte  researches  of  Robinson  and  Smith 
in  Westera  Palestine,  begun  in  1838,  and 
completed  during  a  second  vdsit  in  1852, 
have  been  followed  up  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  earnest  and  accomplished  travel¬ 
lers.  Among  these.  Dean  Stanley  occu¬ 
pies  a  distinguished  jilace.  He  did  not 
deviate  mucli  from  the  beaten  path  of 
tourists  and  pilgrims,  nor  did  be  aim  at 
original  discovery ;  but  his  artistic  e^*e, 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  adaptation 
of  historic  incidents  to  the  pnysical 
character  of  the  scenes  amid  which 
they  w'ere  enacted,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,  the  beauty  and  freshness  and 
graphic  clearness  of  his  style,  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  greater  degree  to  popular¬ 
ize  the  study  of  Biblical  geography  th.an 
any  writings  in  our  language.  Still  the 
thorough  student  will  often  rise  disap- 

f minted  from  a  perusal  of  Stanley’s  bi  il- 
iant  pictures  of  eastern  scenery ;  that 
exact  scientific  information  of  which  he  is 
in  search  is  not  to  be  found  there.  Stan- 
leyis  apoet  rathcrtiian  a  critic — an  artist 
rather  than  a  geographer.  His  desire  to 
present  a  perfect  picture— vivid  in  col¬ 
oring,  complete  in  every  detail — frequent¬ 
ly  enlists  the  imagination,  where  reason 
and  observation  should  alone  have  place. 

Tlie  researches  of  Tobler  in  and 
around  Jerusalem*  and  Bethlehem f 
present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  works 
of  the  preceding  writer.  He  is  patient, 
minute,  and  matter-of-fact.  His  .ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  east¬ 
ern  travels  is  very  extensive.  No 
book  or  article  appe.ar8  to  have  escaped 
him  ;  and  he  discusses  every  theory  and 
sjiggestion.  His  works  are  thus  dull 
and  somewhat  prolix ;  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  thorn 
w'hich  amply  rep.ays  perusal.  His  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  western  declivities  of 
the  Judaean  hills,  .as  given  in  his  Third 
Journey, J  are  more  thorough  than  any 

von  mI  Jeruein  und  Seiaen 
rlin,  1853-4. 
f  “  Bethlehem.”  1849. 

t  “Orilte  WaoderuDg  nacb  Palastins-"  Gotha, 
1859. 
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Umgabungen.''  Be 
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other.  No  brilliant  discoveries  reward¬ 
ed  his  patient  labors ;  none  of  the  great 
vexed  questions  of  8.acred  geography 
W'ere  solved  by  him.  He  has  been 
content  with  humbler  work.  He  has 
described  every  little  tvady  and  foun¬ 
tain,  and  has  examined  with  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  an  anatomist,  every  insigtnticant 
village  and  tow'er.  Unfortunately,  too, 
he  is  impatient  with  all  who  cannot  look 
at  the  country  from  his  exact  stand|>oint, 
or  pursue  their  investigations  precisely 
after  his  model.  His  brusque  and  hasty 
critiques  on  books  are  therefore  of  little 
value. 

Van  de  Velde  visited  Palestine  as  an 
artist  and  surveyor.  His  sketches*  are 
beautiful,  and  in  general  accurate.  His 
descriptions  of  scenery,  especially  among 
the  wooded  ranges  of  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  Carmel,  are  sometimes  admirable. 
With  the  eye  of  an  artist  he  has  caught 
the  peculiarities  of  outline  and  color. 
His  surveys  are  also  exceedingly  valuable. 
With  much  care  and  patient  labor  he  tra¬ 
versed  Upper  Galilee,  the  eastern  and 
southern  slopes  of  Samaria  and  Judah, 
and  portions  of  Philistia  and  Sharon. 
He  was  thus  able  to  delineate  tracts  of 
country  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
to  construct  a  map  far  exceeding  in  com- 

{)letent‘8s  and  precision  any  that  has 
litherto  appeared.  But  Van  de  Velde’s 
surveys  still  fell  farshort  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired.  They  were  not  trigonometrical. 

“  In  the  choice  of  a  surveying  instrument,” 
he  says,  ‘‘  I  was  guided  by  the  charact<;r  of 
my  intended  survey.  Chronometers,  sextant 
or  theodolite  were  out  of  the  question,  a.s  I 
had  neither  time  nor  intention  for  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations . The  lioufSiJe  it Ar- 

pentage,  with  two  levels,  cross-threaded 
plunging  telescope,  and  vertical  semicircle 
with  nonius,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  best  adapted  for  my  purpose . 

A  theodolite  is  useful  only  when  the  survey¬ 
or  is  properly  assisted  by  fellow-laborers, 
when  staffs  or  beacons  can  be  placed  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  when  the  angles  between  these  can  thus 
lie  observed  with  all  the  accuracy  required 
for  a  proper  triangulation.  But,  laboring  as 
I  was,  without  assistance,  and  without  being 
able  to  put  up  licacons,  often  compelled  to 
content  myself  with  the  bearing  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  village,  a  theodolite  would  in  my 
case  have  been  out  of  plaoe,*'  f 


f  •*  Pays  dTsraol." 

“  Memoir  to  Map  of  the  Holy  I.and,”  p.  3. 
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Van  de  Velde’s  itineraries,  angles, 
and  careful  notes  of  the  physical  fe.a* 
lures  are  most  important  to  geogra¬ 
phers.  They  will  enable  them  to  fill 
m,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  inter¬ 
vals  iKJtween  those  places  which  may  be 
fixed  by  astronomical  observations,  show¬ 
ing  the  courees  of  wadys,  the  positions 
of  villages  and  rnins,  and  the  eneral 
physical  conformation  of  the  country. 
This,  however,  only  applies  to  the 
routes  which  he  himself  followed,  and 
these,  though  various  and  extended,  yet 
leave  large  sections  unexplored,  and 
conseqjucntly,  in  as  far  as  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  is  concerned,  unknown.  Of  a 
portion  of  the  range  of  Juda?a,  Van  de 
Velde  says : — 

“  Strict  accuracy  in  the  section  of  country 
between  the  two  royal  cities  (Jerusalem  and 
Hebron)  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  There 
is  a  portion  of  tlie  J udaea  hills  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  Hebron,  and  anotlicr  portion  east  and 
north-east  of  that  town,  w'here  research  and 
survey  are  even  more  required  than  else¬ 
where.  These  parts  lie  completely  out  of  the 
travellers’  routes,  and  only  those  who  will 
make  a  special  point  of  examining  them  are 
likely  to  furnish  fresh  materials  wherewith 
to  improve  the  future  maps  of  Palestine,”  * 
The  8.ame  remarks  ajtply  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  western  declivities  of  the 
mount.ain  ranges  between  Jeru8.alem  and 
Carmel.  We  have  ourselves  found  Van 
de  Velde’s  map  very  inaccurate  in  this 
region.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Its 
author  laments  the  lack  of  data.f  But 
its  chief  defect  is,  that  the  basis  on 
which  the  whole  map  is  projected  was 
insufiicient.  A  glance  at  the  memoir 
will  show  how'  few  points  have  been 
fixed,  either  by  astronomical  observa¬ 
tion,  or  by  tricingulation,  and  even  the 
observations  taken  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  trustworthy.  The  labors 
of  the  Pahstitie  Exploration  Committee 
have  already  gone  far  to  remedy  this 
great  fundamental  defect;  and  w'e  are 
glad  to  observe,  even  while  these  sheets 
are  passing  through  the  press,  that  the 
survey  of  the  country  is  being  prosecut¬ 
ed  by  Lieut.  Warren  with  skill  and 
success,  J 

Van  de  Velde’s  map  includes  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  here 
he  had  to  depend  wholly  on  the  labors 

*  “  Memoir,"  p.  64.  f  Ibid.  p.  47. 

^  “Timea,"  Sept.  16. 


of  others.  Kot  a  single  spot  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  astronomically.  The 
itineraries  of  travellers  often  hurriedly 
noted,  angles  measured  In  the  midst  of 
distractions  and  sometimes  dangers, 
and  descriptions  not  always  full  or 
accurate,  form  the  geographer’s  only 
data  east  of  the  Jordan.  Van  de 
Velde’s  w’ords  are  .almost  a  reproach 
to  the  Christi.an  tvorld : — “We  would 
rather  say  that  the  whole  country  east 
of  the  Jordan  has  still  to  be  properly 
surveyed.  Comparatively  little  is  known 
of  it  yet ;  and  the  numbers  of  ruins  and 
sites  mentioned  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
and  also  Porter,  which  cannot  be  laid 
down  in  map  for  W’ant  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  shows  what  an  immense  field 
for  exploration  here  is  extant.”  Of 
Section  IV.  of  his  map  he  says 

“In  this  sheet  Mr.  Porter’s  researches 
have  added  considerable  information ;  Da¬ 
mascus  and  its  extensive  plain,  its  villages, 
ruins,  rivers,  lakes,  and  routes ;  the  plain 
and  mountains  of  the  Ilaur&n,  and  tlie  inter¬ 
esting  Lgsh  are  chiefly  followed  from  his 
survey.  The  great  merits  of  Porter’s  trav¬ 
els  in  the  Haur&n  and  Leiah  fwhich  he 
nearly  had  to  pay  with  his  life)  nave  been 
already  referred  to.  We  have  used  his 
researches  Itere  in  the  same  manhef  as  in 
the  northern  section  of  this  map,  construct¬ 
ing  his  angles  and  measuring  his  distances 
as  much  as  possible  independently  of  his 
map,  and  comparing,  supplying,  and  some¬ 
times  too  correcting  the  latter  with  the 
routes  and  other  particulars  given  by  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  Gaillardot,  and  Fezzy-Beg.”  * 

Stirely  Engl.nml  wdth  all  its  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  devotion  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  will  not  much  longer 
leave  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Bible  lafids  a  terra  incognita. 

Tlie  United  States’  Expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  was 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  explore, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  any  part  of 
I’alestine.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  chief 
was  not  better  qualified  for  the  important 
work  entrusted  to  him.  Had  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  scholarship  been  equal  to  his 
energy  and  courage,  his  sun’ey  ■would 
have  been  far  more  successful.  His  map 
of  the  Jordan  and  its  v.alley — whicn 
ought  to  have  been  accurate — exhibits 
some  serious  and  even  strange  errors. 
The  ruins  of  Beisan,  for  example,  are 
placed  much  too  far  north  ;  the  peak  of 

•  “  Memoir,"  p.  45. 
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Kura  Surtabeh  is  some  four  or  five 
miles  from  its  true  position  ;  the  mouth 
of  the  Jabbok  is  not  accurately  locat¬ 
ed  ;  even  Jericho  and  its  plain  are 
incorrectly  laid  down.  There  is  also 
a  difference  of  more  than  4'  in  latitude, 
between  the  position  of  Jisr  Damieh  on 
his  map,  and  that  assigned  to  it  in  his 
“  Official  Report.”  His  observations  for 
longitude,  too,  have  been  taken  so 
carelessly  that  they  are  practically 
useless.  These  are  strange  defects  : 
and  in  an  expedition  so  well  organized, 
and  so  amply  proiided  with  instru¬ 
ments,  they  ought  to  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed.  Yet,  still  Lieutenant  Lynch  and 
his  gallant  little  band  of  explorers, 
deserve  our  grateful  thanks.  They 
have  solved  the  mysteries  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  they  have  made  a  noble 
contribution  to  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Ck  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
labors  of  Lynch  himself,  W'ere  those  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  one  of,  his  staff",  and  the 
geologist  of  the  expedition.  His  Recon¬ 
naissance — which  is  embodied  in  the 
“  Official  Report,”  is  an  exceedingly  able 
and  interesting  paper.  He  examined 
with  care  the  geological  structure  of  a 
section  of  Lebanon,  of  the  mountain 
range  of  Upper  Galilee,  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  a  portion  of  the  country  between  the 
latter  and  Jerusalem.  His  labors  have 
been  since  largely  supplemented,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  Jordan  valley,  by  the 
researches  of  Poole,  Tristram,  and 
especially  Louis  Lartet.  Though  the 
geological  structure  of  Palestine  is  in 
some  respects  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
though  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  one 
of  the  strangest  events  in  Sjicred 
History,  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  in  a 
great  measure  overlooked  by  scientific 
men.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some 
of  them  were  afraid  of  those  gre.at  and 
grave  problems  which  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  it  involves.  The  depression 
of  the  whole  Jordan  valley  is  a  fact  as 
unique  in  the  physical  structure  of  the 
earth,  as  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  is  in  its  history. 

The  researches  undertaken  and  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Due 
de  Luynes,  form  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 


tant  contribution  ever  yet  made  to  the 
geology  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin.  This 
interesting  region  has  now  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  than  almost  any 
part  of  Palestine.  The  results  of  the 
researches  have  been  given  in  a  long 
and  very  able  essay  by  the  eminent  geol¬ 
ogist  who  accompanied  the  Due,  31. 
Louis  Lartet,  and  communicated  to 
the  Societe  Geelogiqm  de  France.  Wo 
arc  glad  to  obscwve  that  a  translation 
of  this  essay  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Biblical  geographer  (and 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Palestine 
JKrploration  Fund),  has  been  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  condensed  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Ritter’s  “  Paliistina,” 
recently  issued  by  the  3Icssrs.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh. 

Introducing  his  subject  31.  Lartet 
says : — 

“  During  last  year  I  enjoyed  the  rare  op¬ 
portunity  of  exploring,  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  Due  de  l.uynes,  the  entire  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  basin  from  end 
to  end.  Our  examination  was  necessarily 
rapid,  hut  I  was  able  in  different  parts  of  the 
basin  (e.specially  its  eastern  and  southern 
portion's,  hitherto  so  little  known),  to  ob¬ 
serve  many  facts  which  appeared  partially 
to  confirm  the  predictions  of  Russegger ; 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
lake — the  most  characteristic  typo  of  a  salt 
lake  of  depreswon — has  never  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  neighboring  oceans, 
although  its  waters  formerly  stood  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  they  now  do. 

“  My  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  number 
of  observations  relating  to  the  principal 
points  of  the  question,  and  which  it  is  now 
my  object  to  state  in  detail"  * 

lie  then  proceeds  to  give  a  resume  of 
his  researches.  He  first  sketches  briefly 
the  physical  features  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin,  in  relation  to  the  geology  of  the 
surrounding  country.  He  draws  special 
attention  to  that  extraordinary  valley 
or  crevasse  which  divides  Syria  from 
Antioch  to  Akab.ah,  and  of  which  the 
Dead  Sea  basin  is  the  most  depressed 
part.  He  shows,  from  the  height  of  the 
watershed  in  the  valley  of  Arabah,  and 
from  “  the  direction  of  the  lateral  val¬ 
leys  ”  north  and  south  of  the  watershed, 
that  the  Jordan  could  never  have  run 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Captain  Wilson  has 
proved  by  trigonometrical  survey,  that 

*  “Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine,”  vol. 
iil  p.  355. 
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the  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1,292  feet  ;  while  M. 
Vigiies  has  proved  by  barometrical 
measurement,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
watershed  in  the  Arabah  is  787  feet ; 
and  therefore  no  less  than  2,079  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  M. 
Lartet  is  thus  fully  justified  in  saying: — 

“  In  the  face  of  so  immense  a  deprofwion  ns 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  separated  from  the  Red 
Sea  by  a  watershed  of  160  metres,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  waters  of  Wadi  Arahah,  it  was 
all  but  impossible  to  believe  in  any  ancient 
connection  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.  It  was  certainly  possible  to 
imagine  that  an  immense  subsidence  of  the 
district  had  taken  place,  but  such  a  subsi¬ 
dence  could  not  nave  happened  without 
enormous  derangement  of  the  strata  forming 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  is  absolutely 
negatived  by  the  examination  of  those 
strata.  If,  however,  it  were  necessary  to 
add  geological  argument  to  the  proof) 
already  given  of  the  non-interruption  of 
the  Jordan,  I  might  say  that  an  attentive 
study  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  watershed  of  tlie  Arabah,  lends  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  summit  is  a  creta¬ 
ceous  barrier,  separating  in  the  most  complete 
manner  tlie  two  slopes  of  the  district.”  * 

He  next  sets  a.sicle  .‘mother  hypoth¬ 
esis,  th.at  there  was  an  ancient  marine 
comniunication  between  the  Dead  and 
the  Red  Seas.  This  would,  of  course, 
imply  the  upheaval  of  the  Arabah 
watershed  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  the  subserjiient  evaporation 
of  the  isolated  water  in  the  Jordan 
v.alley.  Upon  careful  examination,  M. 
Lartet  discovered  that  the  eruptive 
rocks  visible  near  the  watershed  were 
protruded  anterior  to  the  upheaval  of 
the  calcareous  strata  which  form  the 
watershed,  and  even  to  the  more 
ancient  sandstones  and  grayw’ackes  in 
the  mountain  ranges  on  each  side.  lie 
thence  concludes  that : — 

“  The  action  which  raised  the  watershed  of 
the  Arabah,  with  the  whole  of  the  region,  to 
its  present  altitude,  must  have  taken  place 
aft' T  the  cretaceous  and  eocene  bed.«,  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  region,  had  been 
raised  out  of  the  Tertiary  ocean ;  in  any 
case,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Wadi  Arabah,  the  oldest  allu¬ 
viums  of  which  show  no  trace  of  any 
derangement  since  their  deposit  .  .  . 

“  Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 


the  rise  of  the  fclspathic  porphyries  can  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
summit  by  which  the  Arabah  is  divided  into 
its  two  anticlinal  slopes.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  suppose  that  the  more  recent 
actions  which  have  left  their  undeniable 
traces  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the 
changes  in  question  on  the  surface  of  the 
country.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
action  which  imprinted  on  the  region  its 
present  orographic  physiognomy,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  waters  of  the  Arabah  between 
the  two  ba.sins  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Red 
Sea,  occurred  at  an  intermediate  period, — 
viz.,  during  the  ri-'e  of  the  cretaceous  and 
eocene  deposits,  before  the  formation  of  the 
existing  valleys,  and  the  deposit  of  their 
most  ancient  alluvial  beds."  * 

Having  set  aside  these  theories,  M. 
Lartet  gives  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
true  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  basin.  His  investigations  were 
thorough  and  scientific ;  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  are,  we  believe,  to  a  large  extent, 
conclusive.  lie  shows  from  an  ex.ami- 
nation  of  the  physical  structure  of 
Syria,  that  the  formation  of  the  whole 
Jordan  valley  must  have  been  coeval 
with  that  physical  change  whkdi  gave 
to  the  surrounding  mountains  their  jires- 
ent  form.  lie  farther  show's  that,  at 
some  very  distant  age,  a  fracture  took 
place  in  the  earth’s  crust,  extending  in 
a  direction  from  north  to  south ;  that 
the  strata  on  the  tvestern  side  of  the 
fracture  being  weak  sunk  downward, 
occasioning  the  abrupt  dip  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
the  depression  of  the  valley  itself.  The 
eastern  edge  of  the  line  of  dislocation, 
however,  remained  tn  situ,  showing, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  De.ad 
Sea  and  the  mountain  sides  north  and 
south,  a  vertical  section  through  the 
thick  str.ata  of  limestone  and  sandstone. 
He  concludes  that  the  Dead  Sea  basin 
has  been  at  all  times  “  a  reservoir  for 
the  rainfall,  the  saltness  of  which  origi¬ 
nally  proceeded  from  the  constitution  of 
the  environs  of  the  lake,  and  has 
greatly  increased  under  the  influence 
of  incessant  evaporation.”  f 

M.  Lartet  next  turns  attention  to  the 
deposits  of  the  Jordan  valley.  They  are 
in  some  places  of  immense  depth,  and 
as  they  are  composed  of  numerous  and 
thin  beds  of  gypsum,  marl,  flint,  and  al- 
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luviiim,  he  infers  that,  “  their  complete 
deposit  must  have  extended  over  an 
enormous  period;”  and  farther,  that 
since  “these  beds  are  Very  regularly 
stratified,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
thinness  of  the  layers  of  which  they  are 
composed,  as  well  as  for  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  salt  and  gypsum  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  very  anal¬ 
ogous  to  what  is  now  going  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.”*  His  general  con¬ 
clusion  in  regard  to  these  deposits  is, 
that — “Toward  the  end  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
Quaternary  period,  the  water  of  the  lake 
stooil  at  more  than  100  metres  above 
its  present  level,  and  then  deposited 
marls  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum  beds.”  f 

The  depression  of  the  water  in  the 
Dead  Sea  basin  since  the  foVniation  of 
the  gypsiferous  marls,  he  attributes  to 
three  main  causes: — 1.  An  increase  of 
temperature.  2.  The  rise  of  a  vast  sea- 
bottom,  and  the  substitution  of  burning 
sands  for  water,  in  the  track  of  the  w'inds 
which  pass  over  the  Dead  Se.a.  3.  “The 
foi-mation  in  the  track  of  the  same  winds 
of  a  chain  of  mountains,  sufficiently  high 
to  cause  a  condensation  by  their  va¬ 
pors.”  J 

M.  Lartet,  like  those  who  before  him 
examined  the  geology  of  the  Jordan  val¬ 
ley,  saw  there  evidences  of  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  valley;  and  regarding 
them  he  concludes  as  follows  : — 

“  At  a  later  period  volcanic  eruptions  have 
taken  place  to  the  north-east  of  the  basin, 
which  produced  important  coulees  of  basalt, 
some  of  tliem  extending  as  far  as  the  Jor¬ 
dan  valley  itself  Otlier  irruptions  of  less 
importance  took  place  directly  east  of  the 
lake,  of  which  three  reached  its  eastern  shore 
near  the  Wadis  Ghuweir  and  Zerka  Main, 
and  the  south  end  of  the  little  plain  of  Za- 
rah. 

“  Hot  and  mineral  springs,  bituminous  erup¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  which  accompany  and 
follow  volcanic  action,  and  earthquakes, 
which  are  still  frequent  in  the  district,  were 
the  last  important  phenomena  by  wliich  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  affected.”§ 

Such  are  the  leading  results  of  M.Lar- 
tct’s  researches.  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  never  touches  the  one  point  of 
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paramount  interest  to  the  biblical  schol¬ 
ar — the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  The  question  whether  the  con¬ 
vulsion  which  overwhelmed  those  cities 
and  burned  the  jdain  effected  any  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
whether  it  left  .any  permanent  traces  on 
the  physical  fe.atures  of  the  surrounding 
country,  M.  L.artet  le.aves  exactly  as  he 
found  it.  The  only  statement  which  at 
all  bears  upon  the  question  is  that  given 
above  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  lie 
does  not  state,  however,  what  enect  the 
volcanic  eruptions  have  produced,  either 
upon  the  lake  or  its  environs.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  point  which  still  re¬ 
mains  for  future  explorers.  The  ques¬ 
tions  which  they  should  attempt  to  solve 
are  the  following: — 1.  Is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  extent  of  the  lake  has 
been  altered  within  the  historic  period  ? 
2.  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  action  of 
fire  upon  the  more  recent  beds  of  gyp¬ 
sum  or  marl  toward  the  southern  end 
of  the  sea  ?  3.  Have  the  bituminous 

eruptions  been  so  extensive  as  to  cause, 
if  ignited,  such  a  conflagration  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Genesis  xix.  ? 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Tristram  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
questions  now  stated.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  geological  researches  w’ere 
neither  so  thorough  nor  so  exact  as  to 
command  the  entire  confidence  of  scien¬ 
tific  men.  They  may  indicate  to  future 
explorers  the  direction  which  their  ex¬ 
aminations  ought  to  take.  Of  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Mr.  Tris¬ 
tram  writes: — 

“Sulphur  springs  stud  the  shores;  sul¬ 
phur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layers  or  in  frag¬ 
ments,  over  the  desolate  plains;  and  bitu¬ 
men  is  ejected  in  great  floating  masses  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  oozes  tlu-ou^h  the  fis¬ 
sures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposit'd  with  gravel 
on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat, 
appears  with  sulphur  to  have  been  precipi¬ 
tated  during  some  convulsion . 

Everything  leads  to  the  conclurion  tliat  tlie 
agency  of  fire  was  at  work,  tliough  not  the 
overflowing  of  an  ordinary  volcano.  The 
materials  were  at  hand,  at  whichever  end 
of  the  lake  we  place  the  doomed  cities,  and 
may  probably  have  been  accumulated  then 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
The  kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  combustible 
material,  either  by  lightning  from  heaven,  or 
by  other  electrical  agency,  combined  with  an 
earthquake  ejecting  the  bitumen  or  sulphur 
from  the  lake,  would  soon  spread  devasta- 
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tion  over  the  plain,  so  that  the  smoke  of  the 
country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur¬ 
nace."  * 

Mr.  Tristr-im  also  observed  some  very 
remarkable  formations  in  Wady  Maha- 
\\’at,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  at  the 
northern  end  of  Jebcl  Usdum.  Its  sides 
arc  cliffs  of  limestone,  showing  here  aid 
there  post-tertiary  marl. 

“  But  since  the  marl  ha.s  been  wa.shed  out 
there  has  been  a  second  filling  in  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  which  is  only  now  in 
course  of  denudation.  There  are  exposed  on 
the  sides  of  the  Wady,  and  chiefly  on  the 
south,  large  masses  of  bitumen  mingled  with 
gravel.  These  overlie  a  thin  stratum  of  sul¬ 
phur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker  stratum 
of  sand,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sul¬ 
phur  that  it  yields  powerful  fumes  on  being 
sprinkled  over  a  hot  coal.  Many  great  blocks 
of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed  down  the 
gorge,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below, 
along  with  huge  boulders  and  other  traces 
of  tremendous  floods.  ....  The  layer 
of  sulphurous  sand  is  generally  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the  sul¬ 
phur  evenly  above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  va¬ 
riable  masses.  In  every  way  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  deposit  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  as  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere. 
Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which  we 
pick  up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  sulphur,  and  yields  an  overpower¬ 
ing  sulphurou.s  odor ;  alK>ve  all,  it  is  cal¬ 
cined,  and  bears  the  mark  of  having  been 
subjected  to ‘extreme  heat.  In  weight  and 
appearance  it  differs  from  the  bitumen  on 
the  shore,  as  coke  does  from  ordinary  coal.”  f 

T})is  discovery  is  important,  and  Mr. 
Tristram’s  remarks  upon  it  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

“  Here,”  he  says,  “  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
we  have  the  only  trace  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  volcanic  action  which  we  have  met 
with  in  our  careful  examination  of  the  north¬ 
ern,  western,  and  southern  shores.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  great  dread  of  seeking  forced  cor¬ 
roborations  of  scriptural  statements  from 

questionable  physical  evidence . 

bnt  so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if 
there  be  any  physical  evidence  left  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah,  or  of  similar  occurrences,  we  have 
it  here.  The  whole  appearance  points  to  a 
shower  of  hot  sulphur  and  an  irruption  of 
bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be 
calcined  and  impregnated  with  its  fumes; 
and  this  at  a  geological  period  quite  subse¬ 
quent  to  all  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  action 
of  which  we  have  such  abundant  evidence. 
The  vestiges  remain  exactly  as  the  last  relics 

•  “  The  Ijind  of  Israel,"  p.  358. 
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of  a  snow  drift  remain  in  spring — an  atmos- 
heric  deposit  The  catastrophe  must  have 
een  since  the  formation  of  the  Wady,  since 
the  deposition  of  the  marl,  and  while  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  at  its  present  level ;  therefore,  prob¬ 
ably,  during  the  historic  period.”  * 

M.  Imi-tet  acknowledges  that  those 
phenomena  })resented  it)  Wady  Maha- 
wat  “are  probably  very  modern.”  f 

This  point  demands  the  close  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  future  scientific 
explorer.  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  in¬ 
vestigated.  It  is  dangerous,  as  well  as 
unphilosophical,  to  fiame  theories  upon 
insufficient  data.  Apart  from  alt  theo¬ 
ries  and  prejudices,  scriptural  or  anti- 
scriptural,  the  subject  i.s  worthy  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  simply  as  a  historico-geo- 
logical  question. 

Mr.  Tristram  has  traced  Avith  much 
care  the  ancient  shore  lines  or  levels  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  as  marked  by  the  ter¬ 
races  and  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
surrounding  cliffs  and  ravines.  These 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  at  various 
elevations.  At  Jebel  Shukif,  near  En- 
gedi,  Tristram  measured  the  elevations 
of  three  terraces :  one  322  feet  above 
the  Dead  Sea ;  another,  605  feet ;  and  a 
third,  1654  feet.  J  In  addition  to  these 
he  counted  at  one  point  on  the  shore, 
“no  less  than  eight  low  gravel  terraces, 
the  ledges  of  comparatively  recent 
beaches  distinctly  marked  above  the 
pi'esent  water-raaik.  The  highest  of 
these  was  44  feet  aboA-e  the  present  sea- 
level.”  8  Mr.  Tri.'itram’s  geological 
knoAvledge  appears  to  be  limited,  and  his 
conclusions  cannot  be  entirely  depended 
upon  for  scientific  accuracy.  It  seems 
queslion.able  whether  some  of  the  upper 
terraces  he  meutions  were  shore-lines. 
M.  Lartet  judges  of  the  former  elevation 
of  the  Avater  from  the  existing  deposits. 
These  deposits  he  found  at  various  points 
along  the  Avestern  shore ;  on  the  east 
they  are  scanty,  oAA’ing  to  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  slope,  but  they  cover  the 
whole  valley  nortliAvard.  “  I  observed 
them,”  he  says,  “near  the  Jordan,  op- 

1)08itc  the  mouth  of  Wadi  Zerka  (Jab- 
)ok),  at  Avhich  point  they  reached  the 
height  of  at  least  100  metres  (325  feet) 
aboA’e  the  level  of  the  lake.  Their  thiok- 
ncss  at  that  spot  gives  reason  to  believe 
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that  they  exist  still  farther  north.”  *  Be¬ 
tween  tlie  Jabbok  and  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee  he  did  not  examine  the  dcjmsits ;  but 
he  Ba3’s  that  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
sea, — 

“  Gray  marls  occur  in  very  tliin  beds,  and 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  deposits 
in  question ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  they  are 
only  five  or  six  inches  in  tliickness,  and  do 
not  appear  to  contain  either  gypsum  or  salt 
As  at  that  point  they  are  more  than  200  me¬ 
tres  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  tlieir  connection  with 
the  sedimentary  beds  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  before  we  can  admit  that  the 
waters  which  deposited  the  beds  of  the  Lisan 
ever  extended  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tibe¬ 
rias.”  t 

Mr.  Tristram’s  researches  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  historj-  were  much  more  valuable 
and  satisfiictory  than  those  in  the  geolo¬ 
gy  or  geography  of  Palestine.  He  trav¬ 
elled  pretty  extensively  through  the 
countr}’,  though  usually  following  the 
beaten  track  of  tourists.  He  crossed  the 
Jordan  to  Heshbon,  and  passsed  north¬ 
ward  by  Amm&n,  es-Salt,  Jerash,  and 
the  site  of  Pella,  but  in  none  of  these 
regions  has  he  added  much  to  our  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  His  work  is  of 
value  chiefly  as  throwing  new  light 
upon  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Palestine. 

M.  de  Saulcy’s  “Terre  Sainte”  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  on  his  “  Vo^'age  au- 
tour  de  la  ]Mer  Morte.”  He  has  gained 
experience  by  Eastern  travel  and  study ; 
and  likewise,  we  think,  by  the  searching 
and  severe  critiques  made  on  his  first 
work.  A  little  of  his  old  enthusiasm, 
hastiness,  and  credulity,  still  api)ears  here 
and  there  ;  but  on  the  whole,  his  recent 
book  is  more  thorough,  sober,  and  trust¬ 
worthy  than  the  former.  The  sketch 
maps  of  his  routes  have  been  drawn  with 
much  care,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to 
future  geographers.  We  observe  es- 
pecLally  those  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  Jifneh  and  Na- 
blous  on  the  other ;  and  that  embracing 
the  district  on  the  north  and  north-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  M.  de  Saulcy  has 
also  surveyed  more  completely  than  any 
of  his  predecessore  the  remarkable  ruins 
of  Arak  el-Emir,  and  the  sites  of  Rab- 
bath-Ammon  and  Heshbon,  and  he  has 
"  apparently  been  so  fortunate  as  to  dis¬ 


cover  the  long-lost  pc.ak  of  Nebo.  Re¬ 
membering  his  former  want  of  tact  in 
suggesting  ancient  names  to  his  Arab 
guides,  geographers  may  be  inclined  to 
question  his  identification  of  Xebo.  But 
tne  discovery  appears  to  be  genuine. 
The  name  was  not  suggested : — 

“  We  had  just  l)een  one  hour  on  horseback 
(after  leaving  Heshbon),  when  on  demanding 
of  Abu  el- Aid  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  front 
of  which  we  had  arrived,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  answer  he  gave  me-^ebel  Neba — such 
was  tlie  name  which  that  brave  youth,  and 
all  the  other  Adou&n^  repeated  to  me — Jebel 
Neb4t  Surely  that  is  the  most  charming  as 
it  is  the  most  unexpected  of  discoveries.”  * 

M.  de  Saulcy  may  well  be  excused  for 
his  raptures.  He  seems  unquestionably 
to  have  made  a  brilliant  discovery ;  never¬ 
theless,  we  shall  be  all  the  more  satisfied 
when  we  have  additional  independent 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  name. 

The  route  he  pursued  from  Xebo  was 
interesting.  It  led  in  a  south-western 
direction  along  the  brow  of  the  Moab 
Chain,  and  then  westward  down  the 
steep  declivity,  in  the  track  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  to  the  iilain  where  their  camp 
was  pitched,  and  where  IVIoses  gave  his 
last  charge  to  the  people,  llis  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery,  products,  and  curi¬ 
ous  antiquities  of  that  district  are  valua¬ 
ble  additions  to  our  knowledge. 

The  topography  of  Jerusalem  has  of 
late  formed  a  subject  of  learned,  and 
sometimes  rather  keen  controversj'.  A 
change  in  the  state  of  feeling  among 
Mohammedan  oflicials  has  opened  the 
way  for  more  extensive  and  thorough 
exploration  than  was  before  practicable. 
Formerly  an  entrance  to  the  Haram 
could  lie  eflected  only  by  stealth,  or  un¬ 
der  such  restrictions  as  almost  eflectu.al- 
ly  prevented  full  examination.  Xow 
fanaticism  has  yielded  to  court  favor  or 
bakhshish,  and  many  parts  of  the  Ha. 
ram  may  be  visited,  measured,  sketched, 
and  photographed  with  freedom.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  may  soon  be  able 
to  settle  those  vexed  questions  regard- 
ing  the  holy  places  w'hich  have  so  long 
perplexed  and  excited  antiquarians.  X  ot 
that  we  expect  men  Avho  have  almost 
staked  their  reputation  upon  strange 
theories,  or  men  who  have  exalted  ec 


Page  St 9.  f  Page  380. 
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clesiastical  tradition  to  the  iwsltion  of 
infallibility,  to  be  satisfied.  That  were 
hopeless.  lint  those  thoughtful,  mod¬ 
erate,  unprejudiced  investigators,  who 
will  impartially  examine  ami  weigh  his¬ 
toric  testimony,  and  who  will  be  guided 
by  local  research ;  whose  minds,  in  a 
word,  are  open  to  conviction — they  will, 
we  l)elieve,  ere  long  be  of  one  mind  in 
the  leading  points  of  Jerusalem  topog¬ 
raphy. 

The  researches  of  M.  de  Saulcy  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  though  interest¬ 
ing,  are  by  no  means  so  important  as 
those  prosecuted  by  him  elsewhere.  lie 
is  too  enthusiastic  and  impuLsive  for  calm 
and  systematic  exploration.  He  hastily 
adopts  theorie.s,  and  then  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  and  manipulation,  in  many 
respects  peculiar  to  himself,  he  manages 
to  convert  all  that  he  roads  and  all  that 
he  sees  into  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  his  theories.  He  has,  however,  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  by  Ids  c.xploration 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (so  called), 
and  other  ancient  sepulchres,  and  by  his 
descriptions  and  historic  notices  of  some 
of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  especially  along 
the  southern  and  western  walls  of  the 
Haratn. 

The  two  places  in  Jerusalem  to  which 
travellers  and  antiquaries  now  chiefly  di¬ 
rect  attention,  are  the  Jewish  Temple, 
and«the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Around  these 
all  other  sites  are  regarded  as  grouping 
themselves,  and  to  these  they  are  made 
subsidiary.  The  position  of  Mount  Zion, 
the  site  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  the 
line  of  the  ancient  \valls,  the  course  of 
the  Tyropa?on  valley,  tlie  age  of  the 
Haraiu  platfoim,  the  extent  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city,  the  courses  of  old  streets  and 
aqueducts,  and  the  situation  of  monu¬ 
ments,  pools,  and  gates — all  are  discuss¬ 
ed  mainly  in  their  relation  to  the  two 
grand  points  of  interest.  The  real  site 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  extent  of  its 
court,  can,  we  believe,  be  ascertained 
by  excavation  with  .absolute  certainty ; 
but  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  never.  Ex¬ 
cavations  properly  conducted  may  un¬ 
questionably  determine  whether  the 
latter  could,  or  could  not,  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  present  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  ;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot 
go.  There  is  no  evidence  extant  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  its  exact  locality,  much 


less  its  identity.  That  it  was  outside 
the  city,  Ave  know ;  but  more  than  this 
we  do  not  know.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Sep¬ 
ulchre  was  outside  the  city  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  then  the  Tomb  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  there.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  site  was 
within  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  then  the 
Tomb  could  not  have  been  there. 

The  case  is  different  in  regard  to  the 
Temple.  No  man  Avill  now  question 
that  it  stood  somewhere  within  the  jire- 
sent  Haram.  No  man  will  question  that 
the  whole  of  its  courts,  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herod,  were  also  within 
the  present  enclosure.  The  points  at 
issue  are, — Where  did  the  naos  stand  ? 
How  much  of  the  present  area  was  em¬ 
braced  in  the  courts?  Did  they,  as 
some  maintain,  embrace  the  southern 
half  of  the  Haram,  and  did  the  naos 
stand  close  to  the  site  of  the  Mosque 
Kubbet  es  Sukhr.ah?  Or  did  they,  as 
others  affirm,  embrace  only  a  section  of 
about  600  feet  square  at  the  sonth-Aves- 
tern  angle,  thus  excluding  Kubbet  es- 
Sukhrah  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
south-east  .angle  ?  These  questions  in¬ 
volve  the  singular  theory  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  who  holds  that  Kubbet  es-Snkhrah 
is  the  original  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  ; 
that  the  Golden  Gateway  w'.as  the  pro- 
pylaeum  to  the  Basilica  of  Constantine ; 
and  that  the  great  terr.ace,  or  platfonn, 
at  the  south-east  angle  was  constructed 
by  Justinian,  Avho  built  upon  it  the 
church  of  St.  M.ary.* 

The  most  v.aluable  contribution  hith¬ 
erto  made  to  the  topography  of  the  Ha¬ 
ram,  is  the  m.agiiificent  Avork  of  the 

ount  do  Vogue.  His  researches  com¬ 
menced  in  June,  1862,  Avere  conducted 
throughout  with  great  skill  and  minute¬ 
ness,  and  under  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  : 

“  According  to  an  arrangement  concluded 
with  the  principal  sheikh,  the  mosque  Avas 
at  our  disposal  every  morning  from  six 
o’clock  till  mid-day.  We  could  sketch,  meas¬ 
ure,  and  photograph  at  our  ease,  employing 
ladders  and  all  necessary  instruments ;  we 
never  encountered  the  least  difficulty ;  the 
work  was  thus  arranged :  Mr.  Waddmgton, 
aided  by  M.  Sauvaire,  chancelier  of  the 
Consulate,  copied  the  Arabic  inscriptions ;  I 
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Bkctched  with  M.  Duthoit  We  made  long 
and  numerous  examinations,  and  wc  did  not 
quit  the  ground  until  the  sacrtd  mountain 
had  almost  completely  yielded  to  us  its 
secrets."  • 


Wifli  the  traditionary  history  of 
Mount  Moriah  and  its  Holy  Kook,  as 
detailed  by  M.  de  Vogile,  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do.  With  his  theories  as  to 
the  site  of  the  temple,  and  extent  of  its 
courts,  we  do  not  agree.  Onr  imme¬ 
diate  object  is  to  give  the  leading  results 
of  his  researches. 

He  has  described  with  minuteness  and 
accuracy  the  physical  features  of  Mo¬ 
riah.  It  is  a  narrow  limestone  ridge ; 
with  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Tyropmon  valley  on 
the  other.  The  ridge  projects  to  the 
south,  culminating  in  a  rounded  crown  of 
naked  rock,  now  covered  by  the  central 
edifice,  which  is  thence  called  Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah,  “  The  dome  of  the  Hock.” 
Around  this  rock  is  an  artificial  nlat- 
form,  nearly  rectangular,  1,629  feet  long 
by  926  wiile.  At  the  north-west  angle 
the  rock  has  been  cut  away ;  while  the 
eastern  side  is  raised  by  a  solid  embank¬ 
ment,  and  the  southern  by  piers  and 
arches.  The  whole  area  is  surronnded 
by  a  colossal  wall.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  area  is  another  artificial  platform, 
650  feet  long  by  460  wide,  raised  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet;  and  above  it, 
not  far  from  its  centre,  rises  the  Holy 
Rock — the  natural  summit  of  Moriah  — 
an  irregular  crown  of  limestone,  60  feet 
in  diameter  and  five  in  height.  M.  de 
VogQe’s  plan  and  sections  of  the  Ha- 
ram,  given  on  plate  I,  show  very  clearly 
the  general  featiires  of  Moriah,  with  its 
platforms,  cisterns,  and  present  build¬ 
ings. 

The  encircling  wall  of  the  Haram 
presents  some  remarkable  features.  Its 
masonry  is  of  various  ages.  The  oldest, 
and  apparently  the  original,  portions  of 
it  are  easily  recognized.  The  stones  are 
colossal,  measuring  in  length  from  24 
feet  downwards.  One  is  even  as  much 
as  40  feet  long.  They  are  in  general 
carefully  hewn,  and  “  bevelled  ”  f  at  the 


♦  “  Lc  Temple  de  Jerusalem,"  p.  I. 
f  It  may  be  well  to  insert  here  the  following 
explanation  of  the  terra  “  bevelled  ”  given  by 
Capt.  Wilson : — “  The  term  Iras  led  to  much  con¬ 
fusion,  the  style  being  in  reality  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  granite  work  in  the  forts  now 
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edge.  M.  de  VogQe  found  this  earliest 
style  of  masonry  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  western  wall,  extending  from  the 
“  Jews’  Place  of  Wailing  ”  to  the  south¬ 
west  angle ;  also  in  the  foundations  of  a 
great  part  of  the  southern  wall,  and  in 
the  eastern  for  a  distance  of  300  fi.«t 
from  tlie  south-east  angle,  and  at  the 
north-t*ast  angle.*  A  later  style  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  resembling  Roman,  he  observed 
above  the  former  at  the  south-west  an¬ 
gle,  in  the  substruction  of  the  Mosque 
El-Aksa;  and  likewise  in  the  walls  of 
the  Golden  Gateway.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  wall  are  comparatively 
modem,  and  have  been  erected  at  va¬ 
rious  dates  but  of  ancient  materials. 
The  jjreater  part  of  the  eastern  wall  is 
of  this  latter  character ;  and  it  would  be 
important  to  ascertain  by  a  series  of  e.v- 
cavations  whether  it  rests  ujion  found.a- 
tions  of  the  oldest  type.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  th.at  the  “  Place  of  Wail¬ 
ing  ”  belonged  to  the  enclosure  of 
Herod’s  temple.  The  masonry  at  the 
south-western,  south-eastern  and  north¬ 
eastern  angles  is  certainly  of  the  same 
type ;  and  were  a  series  of  excavations 
made  round  the  base  of  the  wall,  the 
extent  of  Herod’s  temple  could  bo  as¬ 
certained  at  once. 

M.  de  Vogue  describes  four  ancient 
gates  still  existing  In  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  wall.  The  first  is  on  the  western 
side,  a  few  paces  below  “  The  Plate  of 
Wailing.”  It  is  single,  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  remains  perfect,  though  within  it 
has  been  remodelled  to  correspond  with 
the  second  type  of  masonry.  In  the 
southern  wall  are  two  gateways,  one 
double  and  the  other  triple,  retaining 
much  of  the  ancient  colossal  masonry. 
These  three  gates  are  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  lev’cl  of  the  iilatform,  and  long 
subterraneous  passages  of  the  oldest 
style  of  architecture,  lead  up  from  them 
to  the  area  above.  The  fourth  is  the 


building  in  Knginnd,  each  stone  having  a  ‘draft  ’ 
from  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  two  to  five  inches  broad,  chiselled  round  its 
margin,  with  the  face  left  rough,  tincly  picked,  or 
even  chiselled,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time 
or  labor  that  could  bo  spared  u^wn  it ;  of  the 
rough  work,  some  portions  of  the  wall  near  the 
south-east  angle  show  the  best  specimens;  of  the 
liner,  the  Wailing  Place  is  a  well-known  and 
favorable  example." — Notes  to  Ordnance  Survey, 
page  23. 

•  Pago  6. 
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“Golden  Gateway,”  which  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  considered  a  work  of  a  imich  later 
period.  The  external  ornament  8,  arches, 
and  interior  passages  arc  Uoman ;  but 
M.  de  VogU6  discovered  the  ancient  co¬ 
lossal  monolithic  jambs,  corresjtonding 
in  size  and  plan  to  those  of  the  southern 
gateway,  still  in  »itu.*  These  gates,  as 
now  for  the  first  time  fuhy  described, 
are  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
throwing  new  light,  as  we  believe,  upon 
the  extent  of  Herod’s  temple.f 

The  vaults  Inmcath  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Ilaram,  M.  dc  Vogu6  found 
to  be  comparatively  modern — none  of 
them  earlier  than  the  second  epoch  of 
mural  architecture.  But  the  exterior 
wall  is  of  a  much  more  remote  age ;  and 
the  windows  seen  from  the  outside  near 
the  angle,  are  of  the  same  type  as  the 
southern  gates.  These  and  other  traces 
of  antiquity  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  vaults  occujiy  the  site  of  others 
which  w'cre  coeval  with  the  most  ancient 

riart  of  the  exterior  wall.  He  also  be- 
ieves  that  vaults  of  the  earliest  2>eriod 
still  exist  in  the  south-west  angle  under 
the  Mosque  El-Aksa.  That  section  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  explored,  and  to  it  wo 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  Ex¬ 
cavations  within  the  vaults  at  the  south¬ 
east  angle  would  also  determine  whether 
the  foundations  of  more  ancient  piers 
exist  there  also. 

The  cisterns  w’ithin  the  Haram  area 
are  numerous.  A  great  part  of  the  area 
appears  to  be  occupied  by  immense  sub¬ 
terraneous  reservoirs.  There  is  one  of 
enormous  extent,  hewn  in  the  rock,  in 
front  of  the  Mosque  el  Aksa.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  firet  described  by  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay  in  his  “  City  of  the  Great  King.”  J 
It  is  the  princip.al  receptacle  for  the 
waters  brought  by  the  aqueduct  from 
the  Pools  of  Solomon.  Beneath  the 
“Holy  Rock”  are  two  small  caves,  one 
below  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  upper  cave  is  a  sm.all  circular 
hole  pierced  through  the  rock  from  the 
mosque  above ;  and  below  it,  in  the 
floor,  is  a  corresponding  aperture,  open- 

*  Page  12. 

f  It  would  be  of  very  great  importance  to  make 
au  excavation  at  Uie  Golden  Gateway,  so  as  to  lay 
bare  its  ancient  foundations,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
its  plan  and  probable  object. 

J  Pages  625-7. 


ing  into  the  lower  cave.  This  Is  now 
covered  with  a  marble  slab,  and  is  called 
by  Mohammedans  “The  Well  of  Spirit'*.” 
A  channel  tunnelled  in  the  rock  leads 
from  the  little  fountain  called  Kl'Kds, 
beside  the  great  re.servoir  to  the  lower 
cave  beneath  the  mosque,  thence  to  two 
other  caves  under  the  platform  to  some 
distance  farther  north,  and  then  turning 
at  right  angles,  it  is  carried  down  into 
the  Kidron  valley.  These  channels, 
with  the  caves  through  which  they 
flow,  were,  according  to  M.  de  Vogftd, 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Solomon  to 
carry  off  the  blood  of  the  sacritices  by 
flushing  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water. 
Tlie  great  Altar  of  Sacrilice  51.  de  V ogu6 
would  locate  over  the  northern  caves, 
some  200  feet  from  the  Holy  Rock,  and 
the  temple  itself  a  little  farther  west. 
He  considers  the  present  Ilaram  area 
to  be  identical  in  extent  and  form  with 
that  of  the  temple  courts  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  the  massive  masonry  of 
the  wall  at  the  southern  end  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  Herod  w'ho  enlarged  the  temple 
court  in  that  direction.  *  These  views 
he  has  developed  with  clearness  and  in¬ 
genuity,  drawing  his  measurements  and 
various  data  from  Jewish  authorities, 
and  grafting  them  skilfully  upon  the 
physical  features,  the  architectural  re¬ 
mains,  and  the  excavated  channels  and 
ci.sterns  of  the  Haram  as  he  has  now 
explored  them,  f 

The  “  Golden  Gatew.ay  ”  in  its  present 
form  51.  de  Vogile  holds  to  be  an  iso¬ 
lated  monument  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  Of  the  same  date  are  the 
oniaments  of  the  two  southern  gates. 
The  5Iosque  el-Aksa  in  its  present  form, 
he  says,  is  entirely  Arab ;  but  he  add.s, 
“  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  its  form  of 
a  Ba.eilica,  its  cruciform  plan,  and  the 
existence  of  certain  remains,  prove  tliat 
it  was  preceded  by  a  Christian  Church, 
whose  ruins  served  as  the  kernel  of  the 
Arab  edifice,  and  whose  principal  out¬ 
lines  .are  preserved  through  the  succes¬ 
sive  transformations  of  the  mosque. 
That  church  w'as  the  Basilica  of  Jus¬ 
tinian.”  J  After  a  very  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  architecture,  as  w'ell  as 
of  the  history  of  Kubbet  es-Sukhrah,  he 
states  positively  that,  though  Byzantine 

*  Page  48.  Pages  56-8. 

$  “Lo  Temple  do  Jerusalem,"  p.  69. 
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in  style,  it  wants  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  church,  and  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  erected  for  a  mosque.*  These 
views  bring  him,  of  course,  into  direct 
antagonism  with  Mr.  Fergitsson. 

During  M.  de  Vogfte’s  residence  in 
Jerusalem,  excavations  were  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  new  buildings,  and  by  those 
lie  W'as  able  to  establish  some  points  of 
imi)ortance.  He  proves  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  existence  of  a  valley  which  ex¬ 
tended,  as  Dr.  Robinson  affirmed  long 
ago,  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Tyropoe- 
on  at  the  w'est  side  of  the  Ilaram.  Its 
depth  ne.ar  the  citadel  was  33  feet  be¬ 
low  the  present  surface.  Farther  east¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  20  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street  of  David, 
and  nearly  80  feet  lower  than  the  brow 
of  Zion,  which  thus  appears  to  have 
been  oiiginally  an  isolated  summit,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  story  of  its  capture 
by  King  David.  At  one  spot  a  frag¬ 
ment  ot  the  ancient  northern  rampart 
of  Zion  was  laid  bare  by  exc.avation. 
It  was  built  close  against  the  cliff,  and 
though  only  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  behind,  it  was  yet  39  feet  high  to¬ 
ward  the  ravine  in  front,  f  Excavations 
along  the  southern  brow  of  Zion  also 
brought  to  light  portions  of  the  wall, 
with  stairs  hewn  in  the  rock,  leading 
down  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  ])rob- 
ably  marking  the  position  of  the  Gate 
of  the  Essenes.  These  we  had  our¬ 
selves  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
few  years  ago.  Several  other  discov¬ 
eries  of  ancient  monuments  have  been 
made.  Among  them  is  a  fragment  of 
a  tower,  a  little  eastward  from  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  resembling  in 
the  style  of  its  masonry  the  Ilaram  at 
Hebron.  De  V'ogfto  gives  a  sketch  of 
it  at  p.  118.  Not  far  from  it  an  ancient 
triple -arched  gateway  has  also  been 
exhumed ;  but  its  style  of  architecture 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  sixth  century.  M.  de 
Vog(i6  supposes  that  these  fragments 
mark  the  line  of  the  second  wall  of  the 
city ;  but  much  more  excavation  is  re¬ 
quired  ere  that  theory  can  he  establish¬ 
ed  satisfactorily.  Were  it  not  for  the 
desire  to  exclude  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 

*  “  Le  Temp'e  de  Jerusalern,”  p.  82. 

t  Ibid.  p.  113. 


ulchre  from  the  bounds  of  the  ancient 
city,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a 
theory  would  ever  have  been  thought 
of. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wilson 
and  a  staff  of  Royal  Engineers,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  so  far  as  cartog¬ 
raphy  is  concerned,  and  the  lines  of 
elevation  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
show  clearly  the  physical  contour  of 
the  site.  The  maps  and  plans  are 
drawn  with  equal  accuracy  and  artis¬ 
tic  skill,  and  they  embrace  not  merely 
the  city  but  its  immediate  environs, 
and  all  the  leading  buildings  in  detail. 
Captain  Wilson’s  Xotes  on  the  Survey, 
which  have  just  been  issued  in  a  some¬ 
what  unwieldy  volume,  have  disappoint¬ 
ed  our  exjwctations.  The  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  research  enjoyed  by  the 
staff  of  surveyors  were  very  great,  and 
we  think  more  important  results,  at 
least  in  some  departments,  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  remarks  on  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  are  meagi’e  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  add  little  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.  The  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  however,  has  b^n  examin¬ 
ed  with  very  great  care  and  minuteness. 
This  department  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  nearly  exhausted.  The  line  of 
levels  carried  across  from  Joppa  to  the 
Dead  Sea  has  settled  definitively  the  ex¬ 
act  depression  of  the  latter,  which  is 
now  shown  to  be  1,292  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  survey  of  Jerua.alem  has  brought 
out  many  points  of  great  interest.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropmon,  between 
Zion  and  Moriah,  there  is  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  nibbish  84  feet  in  depth  ;  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Zion  is  shown  to 
have  been  almost  a  precipice  of  naked 
rock.  Captain  Wilson  found  traces  of 
three  ancient  aqueducts  earned  along  at 
different  levels  from  the  high  ground 
between  Bethlehem  and  llebron  to 
Jerusalem.  One  of  these,  “  the  high- 
level  aqueduct,”  follows  the  line  of 
the  ridge  west  of  Solomon’s  Pools,  and 

fiast  Bethlehem  ;  crosses  a  valley  at 
lachcl’s  Tomb,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  by  a  syphon  formed  of  pierced 
blocks  of  stone;  and  appears  to  have 
entered  the  city  at  or  near  David’s 
Tower,  and  at  such  an  elevation  as  to 
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be  available  for  the  supply  of  all  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  James,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  and  tower 
of  Antonia,  founded  on  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus,  and  topographical  notes  of 
Captain  Wilson,  go  far  to  confirm  the 
views  of  Dr.  Robinson.  lie  says : — “  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  northern 
front  of  the  Ilaram  is  identical  in  po¬ 
sition  with  that  of  the  northern  front  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  as  it  was 
built  by  Herod;  for  the  description 
would  ai)ply  to  no  other  position  for 
it.”  • 

Sir  Henry  also  believes  that  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  walls  of  the  Haram 
occupy  the  exact  positions  of  those 
encircling  the  Temple  of  Herod.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  would  still  re¬ 
quire  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
masonry,  accompanied  with  excavations 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  easteni  and 
southern  walls,  to  establish  this  point 
conclusively.  The  notes  of  Captain 
Wilson  scarcely  w’arrant  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  the  inferences  of  Sir  Henry,  though 
the  latter  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
end  to  be  correct. 

From  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Haram,  as  far  north  as  Bab-es-Silsil^,  the 
most  ancient  type  of  masonry  was  traced 
by  Captain  Wilson  in  the  present  wall. 
Underneath  Bab-es-Silsile  is  a  pr)ol,  call¬ 
ed  el  Bur&k,  a  portion  of  which  is 
spanned  by  an  ancient  arch,  43  feet 
wide,  its  springing  stones  forming,  as  in 
Robinson’s  Arch,  part  of  the  old  llarara 
wall.  From  this  point  to  the  north-west 
angle  the  wall  has  not  been  examined. 
Modern  houses  abut  so  closely  upon  it 
that  only  one  or  two  places  are  open  to 
hispection  ;  and,  besides,  rubbish  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  along  it  to  thc.depch  of  more 
than  TO  feet.  Unfortunately  no  excava¬ 
tions  were  made  along  the  northern  w’all 
of  the  Haram.  At  the  north-west  cor¬ 
ner  stand  the  modern  barracks,  on  a 
crest  of  rock  which  rises  23  feet  above 
the  adjoining  Haram  area.  A  large  sc'c- 
tion  of  this  rock  has  been  cut  away  to 
form  the  area ;  and  from  this  point  the 
bare  rock  is  seen  sloping  gradually'  down 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  Kubbet  es-Sukhrah  stands. 


where  it  again  rises  toward  the  sacred 
rock  beneath  the  mosque.  From  the 
north-ca.st  angle  down  as  far  as  the  Gold¬ 
en  Gate  the  Haram  area  is  filled  up, 
in  places  as  much  as  26  feet  above  the 
natural  surface  of  Moriah. 

Captain  Wilson  examined  many  of 
the  ci.sterns  in  the  Haram,  and  also  the 
remarkable  vaults  in  the  south-eastern 
angle,  and  the  two  ancient  subterra¬ 
nean  gateways;  but  he  has  added  nothing 
of  importance  to  the  information  already 
given  in  the  splendid  work  of  De  Vogu6. 
In  fact  the  antiquarian  researches  of 
Captain  Wilson  have  neither  been  so 
extensive  nor  so  definite  as  we  should 
have  desired. 

We  were  likewise  disappointed  to 
find  that  very  little  ha<l  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  excavation  ;  and  yet  that 
little  shows  how  necessary  excavations 
are  to  solve  disputed  points  of  ancient 
tO|>ogra)ihy.  Thus,  one  excavation 
proved  that  the  so-called  Gate  Gen* 
nath,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
written,  was  a  comparatively  modern 
structure ;  *  another  proved  that  the 
supposed  fragment  of  the  “  second 
wall  ”  east  of  the  church  of  the  Sep¬ 
ulchre,  w.as  a  fragment  of  a  not  very 
old  church  ;  f  another  brought  to  light, 
at  the  depth  of  37  feet,  one  of  the  piers 
of  Robinson’s  Bridge.J  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  means  will  now  be  adopted 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation 
at  every  available  spot  of  interest  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  until  its  ancient 
topograjdiy  has  been  completely  eluci¬ 
dated.  Never  was  there  a  time  more 
opportune.  The  visit  of  the  Sultan  to 
Christian  lands  will  contribute  much, 
we  believe,  to  remove  old  prejudices, 
and  to  soften  and  subdue  fanatical  feel¬ 
ings.  The  way  will  thus  be  gradually 
0{>ened  for  the  enterprising  antiquary 
and  artist  to  the  venerated  shrines  and 
sepulchres  of  Palestine,  an<l  we  venture 
to  predict  that  ere  long  a  flood  of  light 
will  be  thrown  on  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  points  of  sacred  toi>ography 
and  archsBology. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the 
surveys  and  explorations  conducted  and 
now  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  the  PeUestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  P'und ; — a  society  which  yve 
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cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  important 
agent  vet  employed  for  the  investigation 
of  the  'ifoly  Land.  The  object  of  tne  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  cure  and  systematic  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  archaeology,  topography, 
geology,  physical  geograj.'hy,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  matjners,  and  customs  of  the  Holy 
Land,  for  Biblical  illustration  ;  and  if  this 
object  can  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
M’ith  which  the  earlier  operations  of  the 
Society  have  been  undertaken,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  little  or 
nothing  will  remain  for  future  investi¬ 
gation.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Fund  have  not  hitherto  been  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  its  object. 
We  feel  almost  ashamed  to  state  that 
with  England’s  boasted  wealth,  enter- 
jirise,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  sci¬ 
entific  pursuits,  not  to  speak  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  Biblical  truth — only  the  pitiful 
sum  of  about  £3,000  has  been  sub- 
FCiibed  for  the  survey  and  exploration 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  results  have  already  been  greater 
than  cc)uld  have  been  anticipated ;  and 
they  furnish,  at  the  several  jtoints,  just 
such  information  as  was  most  required. 
For  these  important  results  we  are  main¬ 
ly  indebted  to  the  experience,  the  energy, 
and  the  scientific  skill  of  Captain  Wilson, 
and  his  able  a8.sociate.  Lieutenant  An¬ 
derson,  whose  services  the  Committee 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  We  are 
•glad  to  observe,  also,  that  Lieutenant 
Warren,  who  was  sent  out  with  an  effi¬ 
cient  staff  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
j’ear,  is  equalling,  if  not  even  surpassing, 
in  energetic  and  successful  exploration, 
his  distinguished  predecessors. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  groat 
defect  of  Van  de  Velde’s  map  of  Pales¬ 
tine  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  basis  of 
positions  fixed  by  astronomical  obs-erva- 
tion.  This  has  b^n,  in  a  great  measure, 
sufiplietl  by  Capbun  Wilson.  Between 
Beyrout,  where  his  survey  commenced, 
ana  Hebron,  where  it  terminated,  no 
fewer  thati  forty-nine  points  have  been 
fixed  astronomically.  These  include 
Baalbek,  Abila,  Damascus,  Cscsarea- 
Philippi,  Dan,  Kedesh  Naphtali,  Tibe¬ 
rias,  Kawireth,  JezTcel,  Shechem,  Bethel, 
C«*s.aren-Palaestina,  Lydda,  Eleutheropo- 
lis,  and  Hebron.  And  in  addition,  a 
series  of  detailed  maps  have  been  con¬ 
structed  of  the  whole  backbone  of  Pales¬ 


tine  from  north  to  south.  Disputed 
points  of  topography  have  also  been 
cleared  up;  such  as  the  true  position  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the 
course  of  Wady  Surar.  An  outline 
map  of  Western  Palestine  may  now  be 
laid  down  with  accuracy  ;  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  routes  may  be  filled  in.  This  is  a 
great  step  in  advance  ;  and  yet  much, 
very  much,  remains  to  be  done  to  corn- 
dele  the  geography  of  Palestine.  The 
angiiage  of  the  report  issued  last  year 
indicated,  but  did  not  exhaust,  the  list  of 
‘•wants,” — 

“What  remains  to  be  done  is  also  evident. 
In  Topography,  tlie  wliole  country  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan — especially  the 
very  tangled  system  of  valleys  leading  from 
BeUiel  to  Jericho,  by  which  the  first  approach¬ 
es  of  the  Israelite  host  were  made — the 
whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  basin 
of  the  Dead  Sea — still  need  the  same  elucida¬ 
tion  as  that  which  this  man  has  furnished  for 
the  central  topography  of  Western  ralestine. 
The  whole  of  the  Kast  of  the  Jordan  still 
needs  the  same  process  of  scientific  observation 
before  tlie  knowledge  of  Palestine  can  be 
considered  complete.’’  * 

From  recent  information  kindly  com¬ 
municated  by  the  secretary,  we  learn 
with  much  pleasure  that  the  expedition 
of  1807  has  already  overtaken  a  largo 
amount  of  the  imjiortant  work  above 
reported  as  remaining  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Grove  slates,  that  a  Mr.  Warren  has 
thoroughly  surveyed  the  Philistine  plain 
as  far  south  ns  Ga7.a;  and  the  district 
between  and  including  the  Jordan  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  backbone  of  the  country — 
fiom  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kurn  Surtalwh.” 
So  that  in  the  words  of  another  letter  of 
Mr.  Grove’s,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
The  Timts,  “we  have  already  materials 
for  almost  an  entire,  complete,  and  aci-u- 
rate  map  of  the  country.”  This  fact 
alone  demonstrates  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  a  fully  equipped  scientific 
expedition  ;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that 
its  announcement  will  give  a  new  and 
greater  impetus  to  the  Palestine  Explo¬ 
ration  Fuud.f 

The  archa?ological  researches  of  the 
expedition  of  1866,  though  jwosecuted 


•  “Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Statement 
of  Progress,”  p  23. 

f  We  learn  from  a  letter  in  The  Time*  of  Sept 
16,  that  Lieut  Warren  has  surveyed  tOO  square 
miles  of  tl'.o  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
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with  great  vigor,  have  not  yet  proved 
so  interesting  nor  so  important  as  the 
topographical.  Perhaps  too  much  was 
attempted.  There  was  also,  we  believe, 
a  dissipation  of  time  and  funds  on  ob¬ 
jects  and  places  of  very  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  while  others  of  paramount  interest 
were  scarcely  touched.  Comparatively 
few  people  care  for  detailed  plans  or 
photographs  of  mosques,  churches,  or 
even  syn-agogues.  They  can  throw  no 
light  on  Biblical  history  and  archa;ology. 
If  funds  were  overflowing  'and  time  at 
comm.and,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
expend  some  on  the  mosquesof  Damascus 
and  Nablous ;  the  churches  of  Baalbek, 
Yarfln,  and  Kiiriet-el-Enab ;  the  8yn.a- 
gogues  of  Irbid,Kefr  Birim,  Meiron, and 
Tell  H6m ;  and  the  mounds  of  Tell  es- 
Salhiyeli  and  Beis&n.  But  when  money 
and  time  were  so  precious  it  would 
have  been  wiser  and  more  satisfactory 
to  have  selecte<i  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  Biblical  cities  of  Palestine  for 
extensive,  and  if  possible,  thorough  ex¬ 
ploration  and  excavation.  Jerusalem 
itself  would  have  furnished  a'  far  more 
invitingfield  than  any  or  all  of  the  places 
above  mentioned;  and  successful  ex¬ 
cavations  there  would' have  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian 
world.  While  much  valuable  time  was 
spent  at  Beis&n,  Irbid,  Tell  Hflm,  and 
elsewhere,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
only  two  small  excavations  were  made 
at  Jerusalem: — One  at  the  so-called 
Gate  Gennathy  which  turns  out  to  be  of 
comparatively  modern  construction ;  the 
other,  in  front  of  Bab-cl-Burak  of  the 
Haram.  Of  the  latter,  Captaiu  Wilson 
s.ay8 : — “  I  have  been  able  to  get  down 
into  the  continuation  of  the  passage 
from  this  gateway,  a  portion  of  which 
forms  the  i>re8ent  mosque  of  el-Burak. 
I  have  no  plan  with  me  to  lay  my  sketch 
down,  but,  after  running  east  for  a  short 
distance,  it  turns  sharp  to  the  south, 
and  ascends  by  a  gentle  incline.  The 
m.asonry  is  very  fine,  apparently  Hero- 
dian ;  and  the  faces  of  the  arches  have 
the  same  moulding  as  that  on  one  in  the 
mosque  el  Burak.”  *  This  is  the  ancient 
Western  gate  of  the  Haram,  already 
described  by  De  Vogfl6. 

Captain  Wilson’s  researches  have 
thrown  fresh  light  on  some  interesting 


spots  in  Western  Palestine.  Two  miles 

south  of  Kedesh  Naphtali,  on  an  isolated  j 

hill  called  Tell  Harah,  he  discovered — 

“  The  remains  of  a  large  city  of  very  an-  ! 

cient  date.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  were  the  i 

walls  of  the  citadel,  and  below,  a  portion  of 
the  city  wall  could  be  traced.  All  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  the  same  character — rough  courses 
of  undressed  stones,  with  the  interstices  I 

packed  with  small  stones.  ...  I  cannot 
regard  this  as  any  other  than  the  long  sought  ! 

for  Hazor.  Every  argument  which  Robinson  | 

adduces  in  favour  of  Tell  Khureibeh,  applies  I 

with  much  greater  force  to  these  ruins.  The 
position  is  one  of  great  strength,  and  over-  i 

hangs  the  lake."  ♦  j 

His  associate.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  ' 

visited  and  explored  the  ruinsof  Kerazeh, 
situated  on  a  ri.sing  ground  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee — 

“  The  remains,”  he  says,  “  cover  a  much 
larger  extent  of  ground  than  Tell  H6m,  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs ;  the  openings 
for  doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some 
cases.  They  are  nearly  all  the  same  style — 
a  wall  of  rubble  masonry,  with  two  or  more 
pillars  in  the  interior  to  take  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  ruins  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wady  Tell  Hum,  about  two  miles  from  the 
moutli,  on  a  small  plain  in  which  there  is  a 
spring;  a  curious  tongue  or  projection  runs 
out  into  the  Wady,  and  on  this,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  tlie  lake,  are  the 
remains  of  a  synagogue,  or  church,  perhaps 
both.”  t 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Keith, 

Williams,  and  others,  this  is  the  true  site 
of  Chorazin. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Semakh,  some 
ruins  were  visited  called  Kher$a,  which 
may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  the  Ger- 
gasa  of  the  Gospels.  And  in  connection 
with  it  another  place  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Captain  Wilson.  It  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Report : — 

“  Between  Khersa  and  Wady  Fik  appears 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of 
the  herd  of  swine;  indeed,  no  other  point  on 
that  side  of  the  lake  is  so  suitable.  From  the 
eastern  plateau  the  ground  slopes  steeply,  in 
a  few  places  almost  precipitously,  down  to 
the  level  of  the  lake,  leaving  a  margin  of 
fertile  land  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad, 
between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the  water ; 
but  at  this  particular  point,  and  only  at  this, 
a  spur  runs  out  to  the  shore ;  there  is  no 

•  •*  Letters, "  p  30.  f  Ibid  p.  80. 


*  “  Letter.^,"  p.  39. 
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‘  cliff,*  but  a  slope  sufficiently  steep  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narrative."  * 

The  ruins  of  Tell  Hfim,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  thence  round 
to  the  plain  of  el-Ghuweir,  were  carefiilly 
examined,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement 
of  the  site  of  Capernaum.  But  the 
q^uestion  still  remains  an  open  one.  The 
excavations  made  on  the  summit  of 
Gerizim  brought  to  Imht  the  foundations 
of  a  church,  beueath  which  a  rough 
platform  of  large  stones  was  discovered ; 
tl)i8  may  possibly  have  formed  the  sub¬ 
struction  of  the  ancient  Samaritan  tem¬ 
ple. 

In  addition  to  surveys  and  archajologi- 
cal  explorations,  166  photographs  were 
taken.  They  comprise  views  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  sites,  details  of  architecture,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  the 
old  m.anuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch,  etc.  Many  of  them  are  unique 
and  valuable,  though  unfortunately  very 
poor  as  works  of  art. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  committee  issued  an  admirable  pro¬ 
gramme  of  operations  for  1807.  They 
gathered  experience  from  the  tentative 
explorations  of  1865-66,  which  they  are 
turning  to  the  very  best  account.  The 
following  are  the  works  which  they  re¬ 
solved  to  undertake  so  soon  as  they 
could  command  the  requisite  funds. 

1.  Explorations  in  and  near  Jerusa¬ 
lem. — ^These  were  to  be  carried  out  with 
a  special  view  to  determine  the  sites  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  the  Sepul¬ 
chre  of  Christ.  We  entirely  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  prospectus  that 
these  sites  “  form  the  two  keys  of  the 
Holy  City;  and  anything  that  can  be 
done  toward  either  confirming  or  cor¬ 
recting  the  present  views  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  limits,  must  be  hailed  by  all 
who  have  the  investigation  of  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  topography  at  heart.” 

2.  Botany  and  Zk>ology. — Of  these, 
Profeasor  Owen  truly  says,  “  We  require 
travellers  competent  not  only  to  collect, 
but  also  to  olMcrve  and  note  the  vital 
phenomena  of  the  Biblical  animals  and 
plants ;  with  adequate  zoological  and 
Dotanical  attainments,  practised  in  taxi¬ 
dermy  and  the  formation  of  herbaria, 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  requisite 
means  of  trapping,  snaring,  netting,  and 

•  "  Letters,"  p.  21. 


in  all  proper  ways  collecting,  the  various 
organized  species,  under  conditions  best 
suited  for  their  scientific  study  and  com- 

fiaiisons.”  The  Biblical  critic  knows 
low  much  uncertainty  still  exists  re¬ 
garding  many  of  the  animals  and  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  what  a  flood 
of  light  a  full  knowledge  of  their  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  would  throw  upon  some 
pa.ssagesof  God’s  Word  which  are  now 
obscure. 

8.  Geology. — Wo  have  already  said 
that  the  most  interesting  question  con¬ 
nected  with  the  geological  history  of 
Palestine  is  still  unsolved.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  that  history  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  sacred  history — 
the  destruction  of  Sodom — gives  it  a 
primary  claim  upon  a  society  whose 
chief  object  is  the  illustration  of  the 
Bible.  We  believe  every  Bibliaal  schol¬ 
ar  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  prospect  of 
this  important  question  being  at  length 
investigated  in  a  reverent  and  yet 
thoroughly  scientific  manner. 

4.  Manners  and  Customs. 

6.  Topography. — ^To  facilitate  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  branch,  the  committee 
are  haidng  careful  lists  made  of  all  the 
places  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  intended 
to  comprise  in  these  lists  the  native 
names,  not  only  of  inhabited  places,  but 
also  of  ruined  sites,  tombs,  hills,  trees, 
aud  other  natural  features,  and  so  to 
form  a  catalogue  of  all  names  which  can 
by  any  possibility  enshrine  the  ancient 
titles  of  the  land  of  Israel.”  The  plan 
is  admirable.  We  have  ourselves  tested 
it  in  some  districts,  and  found  it  to  be 
the  very  best  preparation  for  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  examination  of  the  topography  of 
the  country.  If  carefully  prosecuted,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Grove, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

'6.  Meteorology^  Climate. — “For  this 
department  the  British  Association,  at 
their  meeting  in  October  last,  voted  a 
sum  of  jE50,  which,  under  the  kind  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  F.Ii.S.,  has 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  four 
sets  of  standard  instruments.  These 
will  be  established  at  Damascus,  Beirfit, 
Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  taken  from  them  under  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  instructions,  will  form  the 
basis  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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climate  of  Palestine,  so  remarkable  in 
many  respects.” 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  must  meet  the  entire  appro¬ 
bation  both  of  Biblical  and  scientific 
scholars.  By  carrying  it  out  wisely  and 
thoroughly,  scientific  and  Biblical  truth 
will  be  brought  into  closer  connection 
than  heretofore ;  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  the  result  will  be  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  many  prejudices  and  mis¬ 
conceptions,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  on  a  still  broader  and 
firmer  basis. 

Lieutenatit  Warren,  R.E.,  assisted  by 
two  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  has  been  actively 
engaged  since  early  spring  in  the  work 
of  survey  and  excavations.  The  impor¬ 
tant  results  of  his  surveys  we  have 
already  stated.  An  accurate  detailed 
map  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Western 
Palestine  may  now  for  the  first  time  be 
constructed. 

It  is  w'ell  known  that  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Mohammedans  have 
nitherto  prevented  excavation,  and  to  a 
large  extent  even  minute  examination, 
w'itnin  the  bounds  of  their  sanctuaries. 
Unfortunately  these  s,anetuarie8  contain 
the  places  of  greatest  Biblical  interest  in 
and  near  Jerusalem — such  as  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  tombs  of  David 
and  Abraham.  A  vizierial  letter  author¬ 
izing  explorations  was  asked  from  the 
Turkish  Government  by  Lord  Stanley, 
and  forwarded  to  Lieut.  Warren  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  when  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  clause  expressly 
excluding  all  sanctuarie$.  This  was  a 
sad  disappointment;  but  Mr.  Warren 
resolved,  while  thus  shut  out  from  the 
interior,  to  explore  the  foundations  of 
the  colossal  exterior  walls  of  the  Ilaram. 
The  remarkable  success  which  has  al¬ 
ready  crowned  his  labors  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Grove  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Tlie  Times: — 

“  The  result  is,  that  outside  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  he  has  made  a  discov¬ 
ery  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  or  about  Jerusalem,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  more. 
He  has  found  that  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram,  which  rears  its  venerable  face  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  above  the  soil,  descends 
also  to  no  less  a  depth  than  53  feet  below  it 
— the  solid  rock  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 


it  is  founded,  being  covered  with  that  im¬ 
mense  thickness  of  dfbris.  Thus  this  wall 
must  originally  have  stood  at  a  height  of  130 
feet  above  its  foundations,  fully  justifying  the 
expressions  of  Josephus,  who  says  concern¬ 
ing  it,  that  ‘  if  any  one  looked  down  from  the 
top  of  the  battlements  into  the  valley  he 
would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not 
reach  to  such  an  immense  depth.’  (Ant  zv. 
2,5.) 

“  The  foundations  and  the  unworn  masonry 
of  the  buried  portion  may  be  expected  to 
disclose  many  a  secret  affecting  these  vene¬ 
rable  walls — secrets  which  Lieutenant  W arren 
is  now  diligently  occupied  in  revealing.  But 
this  is  not  all.  He  found  two  other  things. 
He  found,  first  that  the  eastern  wall  is  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  the  southern  face,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  general  direction  of  Siloam. 
How  far  it  continues,  or  what  are  its  exact 
direction  and  extent,  I  expect  to  hear  shortly 
from  Lieutenant  W arren.  He  found,  secondly, 
that  below  tlie  dibris  a  second  south  wall 
exists  20  feet  distant  from  the  known  one, 
and  of  slighter  workmanship.  How  far  this 
wall  goes,  what  its  purpose  may  have  been, 
its  relation  to  the  ‘  triple  gateway  ’  and  the 
staircase  which  M.  de  Saulcy  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  to  descend  from  the  triple 
gateway,  how  this  discovery  may  affect  the 
piers  of  the  arches  below  the  souUi-east 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  are  questions  which 
await  further  information  to  be  able  to 
answer.” 

The  great  importance  of  these  discov¬ 
eries  is  not  over-estimated  by  Mr. 
Grove.  The  real  extent  of  the  Temple 
area,  as  described  by  Josephus,  must 
now  be  definitively  settled.  The  uncov¬ 
ering  of  the  old  found.itions  will  set  at 
rest  forever  questions  which,  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
called  into  vigorous  action  the  temper 
as  well  as  the  talent  of  architect  and 
antianary. 

While  the  work  of  excavation  was 
thus  being  energetically  prosecuted  out¬ 
side  the  Haram,  the  Committee  in  Lon¬ 
don  resolved  to  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  permission  to  explore  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  visit  of  the  Sultan  afforded 
a  noble  opportunity.  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  as  chairman  of  the  ct)mmittee, 
applied  to  Fuad  Pa.sha,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
for  an  interview,  which  was  readily 
granted;  and  the  result  is  thus  stated 
in  a  letter  from  His  Grace  to  Mr. 
Grove ; — 

“  I  stated  that  our  committee  desired 
every  facility  should  be  given  them  for  the 
explorations;  that  we  were  acting  in  the 
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interests  of  religious  literature  and  history 
only,  and  that  we  earnestly  desired  to  excite 
no  hostility.  Fuad  Pasha  observed  that  the 
Turkish  Giovernment  desired  to  be  perfectly 
tolerant,  and  that  the  only  limitation  of  their 
power  to  be  so  lay  in  the  danger  of  fanatical 
outbreaks,  which  arose,  not  from  the  Turks, 
but  from  the  Christian  population.  So  far 
as  was  consistent  with  order,  the  Government 
would  give  every  help  to  the  exploration. 
He  said,  ‘  On  my  return  to  Constantinople 
I  will  write  by  telegraph  to  the  Governor  of 
Jerusalem ;  I  will  show  what  I  write  to  Mr. 
Lionel  Moore,  who  is  free  to  communicate  it 
to  you.  I  will  desire  that  every  possible 
facility  may  be  given  to  the  explorers,  believ¬ 
ing  that  uey  are,  as  yon  say,  discreet  and 
desirous  to  avoid  disturbance.  I  shall  be 
glad  at  any  future  time  to  hear  from  you,  as 
to  your  wishes,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.’ ’’-^Letter  in  The  Times,  Aug. 
6th.) 

This  appears  to  be  highly  satisfactory ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  very 
sanguine  about  the  issiie.  We  have  had 
some  experience  of  Turkish  officials,  and 
of  vizierial  letters,  in  distant  provinces. 
We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  question 
the  good  futh  and  good  intentions  of 
Fuad  Pasha,  who  is  known  to  l>e  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  of  Turkish 
statesmen.  But  we  do  question  even 
his  power  to  control  the  fierce  fanatical 
spint  of  the  Muslem  population  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  the  Christians.  They  will  place 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Lieut.  Warren. 
But  the  multitudes  of  Sheikhs,  dervishes, 
and  devotees  who  infest  the  Muslem 
shrines  of  Jerusalem  .and  Hebron  will 
oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
any  attempt  to  violate  their  sanctuaries. 
Except  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  be  a 
man  of  courage  and  deterniination,  and 
at  the  same  time  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  work  himself,  he  can  easily  make  it 
ajipear  to  be  “  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  to  permit  excava¬ 
tion.”  Yet  it  is  well  to  make  the 
attempt.  Such  an  opportunity  has 
never  before  been  afforded.  The  object 
is  worthy  of  special  and  repeated  efforts. 
But  in  the  me^n  time  we  would  remind 
our  readers  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  a  liberal  expenditure,  and  that 
there  has  never  before  been  so  certain  a 
prospect  that  their  money  will  be  judi¬ 
ciously  and  effectively  applied. 

In  carrying  out  the  grejit  undertaking 
so  well  begim,  and  wMiich  it  is  hoped 


will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  confine  their  excavations  to  the 
Holy  City,  at  least  until  every  thing  has 
been  done  which  can  be  done  to  settle 
the  vexed  questions  of  its  ancient  topog¬ 
raphy.  A  series  of  trenches  should  be 
carried  round  the  Haram  wall  at  every 
available  point,  to  discover  where  the 
ancient  colossal  foundations  remain  in 
situ,  and  what  were  the  precise  limits  of 
the  area  of  Herod’s  Temple.  The  site 
of  the  fortress  of  Antonia  might  thus  be 
accurately  determined,  as  it  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  city  on  the  north  by  a 
deep  moat,  while  it  wa.s  joined  to  the 
cloisters  of  the  Temple.  Tnen  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  Haram  should  be 
explored — its  tanks,  canals,  sewers ;  and 
especially  that  portion  under  the  mosque 
el-Aksa,  and  westward,  where  we  believe 
most  interesting  discoveries  await  the 
explorer.  The  course  of  the  second 
wall  of  the  city  remains  still  unde¬ 
termined.  A  well-arranged  series  of 
excavations,  at  available  spots  between 
the  Jaffa  gate  and  the  Haram,  and 
between  the  citadel  and  the  Damascus 
gate,  would  assuredly  bring  traces  of  it 
to  light.  The  line  of  the  third  or  outer 
wall  is  also  uncertain  ;  so  is  that  of  the 
ancient  wall  of  Zion  round  the  southern 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  across  the  Tyro- 

gpon.  Other  points  of  interest  to  the 
iblical  scholar  are  the  Tomb  of  David, 
the  fountain  and  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah, 
and  the  sites  of  the  great  towers  of 
Hip]>icus,  PhasaSlus,  Mariamne,  and 
Psm)hinu8. 

When  the  archseological  treasures  of 
Jenisalem  itself  are  exhausted  there  still 
remain  those  of  the  other  famous  cities 
of  Palestine.  Hebron,  with  its  Cave  of 
Mach|K*lah,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  land ;  Samaria,  with  its 
temples  and  palaces;  then  Jezreel,  Me- 
giddo,  Ashdod,  Gaza,  Gath,  Jericho, 
and  a  host  of  others  well  knotvn  to 
Biblical  scholars.  All  of  them  would 
repay  excavation.  East  of  the  Jordan 
the  field  is  wider,  and  scarcely  less 
inviting.  Its  great  old  stone  cities  and 
primeval  monuments  demand  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquary.  Its  Greek  temples 
and  theatres,  its  Roman  roads  and 
castles,  and  its  multitudes  of  inscriptions 
are  surely  worthy  of  thoughtful  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  geographer  and  the 
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liistorian.  We  conclude  in  the  empha¬ 
tic  words  of  that  “  Statement  of  Prog¬ 
ress  ”  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Pund  :  —  “  So 
long  as  a  square  mile  in  Palestine  re¬ 
mains  unsurveyed,  so  long  as  a  mound 
of  ruins  in  any  part,  especially  in  any 
part  consecrated  by  the  Biblical  history, 
remains  unexcavated,  the  call  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  we  may  add,  the 
grand  curiosity  of  Christendom,  remains 
unsatisfied.” 


The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

THE  MARRIAGE  LAW  OP  THE  THREE 
KINGDOMS. 

Tub  Yelverton  case  having  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  naturally 
draws  attention  to  the  anomalous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  Law  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  suggests  reflections  not 
flattering  to  the  uniformity  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  As,  however,  a  Marriage  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  sitting  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  of  skilled  and  competent  persons, 
we  may  hope  that  the  report,  when  Laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  will  be  the 
foundation  of  a  carefully  considered  and 
uniform  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
Marriage  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  a  contract  so  momentous  mapr 
be  rendered  easy  of  proof  and  intelli¬ 
gible  without  the  aid  of  experts.  It  is 
only  they  who  have  been  professionally 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  law 
of  marriage,  as  expounded  in  courts, 
who  are  aware  of  the  intric-acies  of  the 
apparently  simple  tie  uniting  man  and 
woman  in  true  matrimony.  To  be  told 
that  in  Scotland  you  may  bo  married 
before  the  process  of  an  ordinary  flirta¬ 
tion  is  begun,  whilst  in  England  or  Ire¬ 
land  you  have  to  publish  banns,  or  ob¬ 
tain  license,  or  get  the  certificate  of  a 
marriage  registrar,  with  a  variety  of  no- 
tices,«nd  entries  in  books,  is  a  slur  on 
our  state  politics. 

The  Scottish  people  have,  with  their 
wonted  tenacity,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
system  founded  on  the  civil  law  as  to 
marri.age,  whereby  a  contract  per  verba 
de  proBsenti,  or  a  promise  de  futuro  cum 
copula,  is  considered  sufficient  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  legally  valid  marriage,  whereas 
by  the  common  law  of  England  down 
to  the  Marriage  Act  (the  26  George  II. 


cap.  33),  it  was  essential  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  complete  marriage  that  there 
should  be  a  religious  solemnity ;  that 
both  modes  of  obligation  should  exist, 
the  civil  and  the  religious ;  that  beside 
the  civil  contract  (as  in  Scotland  per 
verba  de  proBsenti),  hich  has  :ilways  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
ligious  cerenmny,  not  always  the  same, 
but  varying  from  time  to  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

The  law  of  Ireland  was  founded  on 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  was 
what  the  English  law  was  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Marriage  Act ;  but 
thenceforward  divergencies,  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  systems  in  operation 
in  either  country,  took  place. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  realize  this 
st.ato  of  things — that  a  child  may  be 
born  in  Scotl.and  of  unmarried  parents 
domiciled  in  that  country,  which  parents 
may  afterward  intermarry  in  Scotland, 
that  such  child  may  bo  capable  of  inher¬ 
iting  lands  in  Scotland,  and  yet  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  inheriting  lands  in  England  or 
Ireland,  and  this  because  of  the  an¬ 
omalies  of  the  Marriage  Law  operating 
in  countries  under  the  same  government 
and  the  same  sovereign.  IVior  to  the 
English  Marriage  Act  it  was  generally 
supiKised  that  it  was  not  requisite  to 
have  any  peculiar  religious  ceremony  to 
constitute  marriage,  and  this  because  of 
the  ceremony  resting  on  the  ancient 
common  law,  which,  as  in  Scotl.and,  only 
required  the  consent  of  the  parties ;  but 
there  wiis  this  di.stinction,  that  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  marriage  in  England, 
an  application  might  be  made  to  the 
spiritual  court  to  compel  the  solemniza¬ 
tion  of  .an  actual  marriage;  and  hence 
originated  the  notion  that  it  was  always 
necessary  to  have  the  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  in  pre.sence  and  with  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  minister  in  holy  orders. 
But  the  common  law  of  England  did  not 
require  the  consent  of  any  person  to  ren¬ 
der  valid  the  marriage  contract,  save 
th.at  of  the  parties  thenwelves,  and  so 
far  was  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law 
but  abuses  springing  up,  the  Council  of 
Trent  intervened  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  clandestine  marriages,  and  such  wa.s 
also  the  object  of  the  English  Marriage 
Act.  Before  that  Act  a  marriage  was 
valid  though  celebrated  in  a  private 
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house  instead  of  in  the  church,  as  the 
rubric  prescribes ;  valid  too  even  though 
no  witness  was  present  other  than  ttic 
clergyman,  instead  of  in  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  valid  though  no  person  was 
present  to  give  the  bride  away,  valid 
without  banns  or  license,  without  the 
use  of  the  ring,  without  the  repetition 
of  the  Marriage  Service.  All  that  was 
then  necessary  was  that  the  parties  took 
one  another  for  husband  and  wife  by 
words  in  the  present  tense,  and  before 
a  priest,  or,  since  the  Reform.ation,  be¬ 
fore  a  deacon.  But  the  Marriage  Act, 
known  as  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Act,  enact¬ 
ed  that  thenceforward  (1763)  all  mar¬ 
riages  sliould  be  celebrated  in  a  church 
and  by  banns  or  license,  and  no  proceed¬ 
ings  should  be  had  in  any  spiritual 
court  to  compel  the  celebration  of  any 
marriage  in  facie  eccleeice,  by  reason  of 
any  contract  of  matrimony,  whether 
per  verba  de  preesenti  or  verba  de  fu- 
turo. 

“The  general  Law  of  Western  Europe 
before  the  Council  of  Trent  seems  clear,” 
says  Mr.  Justice  Willes  in  the  House  of 
Lords’  Cases,  800.  “  The  fact  of  mar¬ 

riage — that  is,  the  mutual  consent  of 
competent  persons  to  take  one  another 
for  man  and  wife  during  their  joint  lives 
— was  alone  considered  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  true  and  lawful  matrimony  in 
the  contemplation  of  both  Church  and 
State.”  To  the  same  effect  are  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Lord  Lyndhurst — “  that  a 
contract  per  verba  de  jn-cesenti  was,  prior 
to  1753,  considered  to  be  a  marriage, 
that  it  was,  in  respect  of  its  constituting 
the  substance  and  forming  the  indis¬ 
soluble  knot  of  matrimony,  regarded  as 
verum  matrimonium,  is,  I  apprehend, 
clear  beyond  all  doubt.” 

It  may  have  been  found  difficult  to 
procure  evidence  of  the  consent  or  con¬ 
tract  after  the  celebration,  and  hence 
the  presence  of  a^priest  became  essen¬ 
tial,  to  have  trustw’orthy  proof  of  the 
celebration,  independent  of  another  sug¬ 
gested  reason  for  his  presence — that  if 
he  were  aware  of  any  lawfful  impedi¬ 
ment  he  could  prevent  the  ceremony. 
Now,  to  render  valid  a  marriage,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  consent,  there  must  be  some 
previous  notice  or  proclamation  of  banns, 
or  license,  and  a  clergj’inan  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  or  the  marriage  registrar  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  marriage  must  be  in  an 


authorized  place  and  at  authorized  hours. 
In  Scotland  it  is  still  sufficient  if  both 
parties  mutually  declare  themselves  mar¬ 
ried;  but  this  must  be  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  or  the  consent  must  be  ex¬ 
pressly  or  impliedly  declared  by  writing. 

From  that  first  English  Marriage  Act 
(26  George  II.  cap.  38)  no  legislative  in¬ 
terference  on  the  subject  took  place  for 
seventy  years ;  but  tnenceforward,  and 
down  to  the  4  George  IV.  cap.  70,  sev¬ 
eral  statutes  were  passed,  all  consider¬ 
ing  a  religious  ceremony  as  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract. 
Later  statutes  have  been  framed  ena¬ 
bling  marriages  to  be  solemnized  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  form  or  ceremony  the  parties 
see  fit  to  adopt ;  but  the  4  George  IV. 
cap.  76,  though  qualified  as  to  marriages 
solemnized  according  to  the  Established 
Church,  is  not  repealed  by  any  subse¬ 
quent  statute.  By  that  statute  the  banns 
are  to  be  published  in  the  parish  church 
or  an  authorized  chapel  on  three  Sun¬ 
days,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  office  of 
matrimony  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  A  book  is  to  be  kept  for  the 
registration  of  the  b.anns,  to  be  signed 
by  the  officiating  minister ;  and  by  this 
means  accurate  evidence  is  forthcoming 
of  the  solemnization  of  the  ceremony, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
the  minister,  two  witnesses  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  w'ho  also  sign  the  entry. 

This  statute,  however,  did  not  affect 
the  marri.agc8  of  Quakers  or  Jews.  Sub¬ 
sequent  legislation  dealt  with  the  mar- 
ri.age  contract,  where  no  religious  cere¬ 
mony  is  considered  by  the  parties  ne¬ 
cessary  to  its  validity,  beginning  with 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  6  &  7  William 
IV.  cap.  86,  and  ending  with  3  &  4  of 
the  Queen,  cap.  72.  These  Acts  provide 
for  general  registries,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  marriage  registrars,  for  enabling 
them  to  grant  licenses,  and  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  marriage  according  to  forms 
there  specified  by  the  registrar  himself. 
Entries  of  these  m.arri ages  are  preserved 
in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  the 
names  of  the  parties,  the  date  of  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  present ;  again,  by  this  means  is 
evidence  furnished  of  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  all  doc  forms  have 
been  complied  with. 

Such  is  the  law  of  England.  As  be- 
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foro  Rtaleil,  the  general  marriage  law  of 
Ireland  was  identical  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  Lord  Ilardwicke’s  Act,  but 
it  has  been  modihed  by  some  statutes 
of  the  Irish  legislature.  The  common 
law  of  that  country  did  not  consider  the 
consent  of  parents  necessary  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  contract ;  but  by  a  statute 
of  9  George  II.  cap.  11  of  the  Irish  Par- 
li.araent,  the  marriages  of  minors  were 
void,  if  made  without  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  and  if  the  minors 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
property.  It  further  indicted  penalties 
for  the  celebration  of  marriage  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
its  provisions  w'ere  extended  by  a  later 
statute  of  the  same  rei^n,  which  made 
the  celebration  a  felony  in  the  celebrant. 
Roth  these  statutes  were  rejiealed  by 
the  7  8  of  Victoria,  cap.  81.  But  other 

statutes  dealt  with  other  offences  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  ceremony.  An  Act  of  32 
George  III.  cap.  21,  authorized  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Established  Church  to  marry 
Protestants  and  Kom.an  Catholics,  but 
it  prohibited  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
celebrating  the  ceremony  unless  it  had 
been  previously  performed  by  a  Prot¬ 
estant  clergyman.  An  earlier  statute  of 
19  George  II.  cap.  13  (Irish),  annulled 
all  marriages  celebrated  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  between  Protestants,  or 
persons  professing  to  be  such,  within 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  ceremo¬ 
ny,  and  Roman  Catholics  —  a  statute 
passed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  profession,  and  a  statute  made  re- 
mark.able  by  reason  of  its  being  the 
statute  on  which  the  alleged  Irish  mar¬ 
riage  of  Major  Yelverton  rested.  In 
answer  to  the  priest,  he  stated  he  was  a 
Catholic  Protestant;  and  the  evidence 
of  clergymen  and  others  proving  that 
the  Major  had  gone  to  the  Established 
Church  and  was  still  a  professing  Prot¬ 
estant  within  tw'elve  months,  the  lady 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Irish  mar¬ 
riage  was  not  legal.  By  an  Act  of  83 
George  III.  cap.  21,  a  penalty  of  £500 
was  indicteil  on  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
marrying  two  Protestants,  or  a  profess¬ 
ing  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  this  Act  was  repealed,  so  far  as  the 
penalty  was  concerned,  by  3  <fc  4  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.  cap.  1 02,  though  it  left  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  validity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  untouched.  Now,  however,  by 


the  5  &  6  of  the  Queen,  cap.  28,  any 
Rom.an  Catholic  priest  celebrating  such 
marriage,  unless  the  ceremony  have  been 
previously  performed  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  is  liable  to  transpiortation  for 
seven  years.  Such,  in  Ireland,  is  still 
the  law  of  mixed  marriages,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  much  discountenanced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  legislation  will  re¬ 
move  the  penalty  still  existing  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  but  if  it  do  so, 
that  Church  should  be  obliged  to  keep 
and  furnish,  w'hen  required,  an  accurate 
register  of  its  marriages.  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  no  legal  prohibition  against 
minors  marrying  in  that  Church ;  what¬ 
ever  ecclesiastical  rules  there  may  be  on 
that  head,  there  is  no  statute  prohibit¬ 
ing  them. 

The  cause  ctlkbre  on  the  Scotch  law 
of  marriage  is  the  Dalrymple  c.ase,  and 
though  some  of  the  dicta  enunciated  by 
Lord  Stowell,  the  great  jurist  who  de¬ 
cided  it,  have  been  questioned,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  ever  referred  to  as  the  exponent 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide 
tribunals  dealing  with  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  was  a  member  of  a 
Scotch  family,  but  was  brought  up  from 
early  years  in  England.  At  the  a^  of 
nineteen,  being  then  a  comet  in  the  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards,  he  accompanied  his  regi¬ 
ment  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was 
quartered  in  March  or  April,  1804. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
he  met  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society  a  MLss  Joanna  Gordon,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
condition  in  life.  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  lady’s  father’s 
house,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  at  his 
country  seat  at  Braid,  near  Edinburgh. 
Besides  the  ordinary  visits,  it  appeared 
he  and  the  lady  had  clandestine  inter¬ 
views  at  the  father’s  house,  and  for 
several  nights  they  had  remained  to¬ 
gether.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of 
cohabitation,  save  what  existed  in  the 
surmises  of  the  servants  and  of  the  lady’s 
sister.  Mr.  Dalrymple  left  for  England 
in  1805,  and  having  sailed  tor  Malta,  con¬ 
tinued  abroad  till  1808,  in  which  year 
he  returned  to  England.  His  father 
having  died.  Miss  Gordon  thought  it 
time  to  establish  her  marriage,  and 
she  accordingly  sent  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
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Dalrymple  copies  of  what  she  termed 
her  marriage  finea.  At  this  period  Mr. 
Dalrymple  was  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage 
M'ith  the  sister  of  the  then  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  and  ultimately  celebrated 
with  the  English  lady  in  a  formal  and 
regular  manner,  in  facie  eccleticBy  the 
ceremony  of  marriage.  Thereupon  Miss 
Gordon  applied  to  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  London  to  compel  Mr.  Dalrj'm- 
ple  to  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
contract  into  which  she  alleged  he  had 
entered  with  herself.  The  evidence  was 
that  of  persons  who  deposed  as  to  the 
inter\’iew8  at  her  father  s  house,  of  noc¬ 
turnal  meetings,  and  of  his  visiting  the 
house  at  unusual  times.  But  unhappily 
for  him,  she  produced  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  written  to  her,  in  which  he  called 
her  his  wife;  and  amid  these  exhibits 
was  one  or  two  of  this  kind : — 


No.  1. 

A  Sacred  Promite. 

I  do  hereby  promise  to  marry  you  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  my  power,  and  never  marry 
another. 

J.  Dalbtmplx. 

And  I  promise  the  same. 

JOAHNA  OoEDON. 
No.  2. 


I  hereby  declare  that  Joanna  Gordon  is  my 
lawful  wile. 


J.  Dalrthple. 


28tA  Aug.  1804. 

And  I  hereby  acknowledge  John  Dalrym¬ 
ple  as  my  lawful  husband. 

J.  Gordon. 


The  social  position  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
Dalrymple  being  heir  presumptive  to 
the  earldom  of  Stair,  Miss  Gordon  being 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  position, 
and  Miss  Manners  being  the  sister  of  a 
duchess,  awakened  great  interest  at  the 
time  ;  bnt  the  parties  are  forgotten,  the 
somewhat  romantic  incidents  of  the  case 
have  faded  from  memory,  and  nothing 
remains  but  that  unrivalled  judgment 
of  Lord  Stow'ell  tracing  the  marriage 
law  from  its  earliest  authentic  period, 
and  affording  to  every  student  of  our 
country’s  history  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  principles  which  have  regulated 
the  enforcement  of  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract.  Miss  Gordon  was  successful ;  Mr. 
Dalrymple  was  ordered  to  restore  to  her 
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conjugal  rights,  and  Miss  Manners,  ns  far 
as  the  law  was  concerned,  remained  Miss 
Manners.  From  that  jud^ient  maybe 
deduced  these  {>ositions :  Marriage  is  a 
contract  of  natural  law — the  parent,  not 
the  child  of  civil  society — and  in  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  acting  under  a  sense  of 
the  force  of  sacred  obligations,  it  had 
the  sanction  of  religion  superadded,  and 
then  it  became  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
civil  and  natural  contract ;  it  then  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sac¬ 
rament  ;  and  so  the  law  of  the  Church, 
the  canon  law,  though  it  recognizetl  it 
as  a  sacrament,  so  far  regarded  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  civil  origin  of  marriage  as  to 
hold  that  where  the  natural  and  civil 
contract  was  formed  it  had  the  full 
essence  of  matrimony  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  priest. 

The  consent  therefore  of  two  persons 
expressed  in  words  of  present  mutual 
acceptance  constituted  an  actual  and 
legal  marriage,  and  consummation  was 
presumed  as  following  that  acceptance. 
At  the  Reformation,  ^gland  dLsclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  sacrament  in  marriage, 
retaining,  however,  the  rules  of  the  can¬ 
on  law  that  were  founded  in  the  natural 
and  civil  contract  of  marriage.  As  we 
have  observed,  the  marriage  law  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  considered  the  same  as  that  of 
England  prior  to  the  Marriage  Act  of 
George  IL,  but  in  1840  there  was  raised 
a  question  on  an  indictment  for  bigamy, 
which  resulted  in  a  protracted  legal  bat¬ 
tle,  ending  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
case  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  statute 
law  in  Ireland  now  regulating  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  in  that  country ;  but 
this  statute  does  not  affect  the  lloman 
Catholics,  Quakers,  or  Jews.  That  stat¬ 
ute  is  the  7th  &  8th  of  the  Queen,  and 
became  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incidents : 

In  1840 Dr.  Miller,  the  Surrogate  iu  the 
Consistorial  Court  of  Armagh,  having 
to  decide  a  question  raised  before  him, 
on  the  validity  of  a  marriage  between  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  solemnized  by  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  had  declared  such  con¬ 
tract  to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  North 
of  Ireland,  where  such  marriages  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence,  tins  judg¬ 
ment  aroused  great  hostility.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  indignation  was  increased. 
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when  it  was  known  that  the  decision  was 
rested  on  a  Saxon  canon  of  the  tenth 
century,  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
“priest”  necessary  to  validate  a  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  minister 
not  being  episcopally  ordained,  was 
held  not  to  come  within  the  canonical 
requirement  of  one  in  holy  orders.  The 
question  before  the  Consistorial  Court 
was  as  to  the  right  of  administration  to 
the  property  of  a  deceased  individual, 
and  in  the  conflict  an)ong.>it  the  next  of 
kin  the  legality  of  the  marriage  was 
disputed.  Shortly  after  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Miller  was  pronounced,  a  man 
being  indicted  for  bigamy  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  pleaded  that  though  he  had 
been  previously  united  in  wedlock  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  such  was  no  valid 
contract,  because  he  was  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian.  A  special  verdict  was  found  by 
the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the 
judge  who  tried  the  prisoner,  and  the 
question  came  before  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland.  The  judges 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  marriage,  and  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  House  .of  Lords.  Lords 
Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Denman  were 
for  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 
Court ;  Lords  Abinger,  Cottingham,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  against  the 
reversal ;  and  so,  according  to  the  rule 
presumitur  pro  negante,  the  judgment 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland  was 
aflirmed,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted  ; 
thus  deciding  that  to  validate  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  Ireland  the  ceremony  must  be 
in  presence  of  a  priest  in  holy  orders. 
To  justify  this  decision  there  was  cited 
a  decretal  of  Edmund,  promulgated  in 
940,  directing  that  “  at  the  nuptials  there 
shall  be  a  mass  priest  by  law  who  shall 
with  God’s  blessing  bind  the  union  to 
all  posterity.”  But  it  was  rather  point¬ 
edly  asked.  If  this  be  law,  why  not  all 
the  Saxon  enactments  law  ?  why  was  not 
the  law  of  King  Ina  not  part  of  the  Stat¬ 
ute  Book,  which  imposed  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  goods  on  a  man  who  had  not 
his  child  baptized  ;  or  the  law  of  King 
Alfred,  which  inflicted  a  graduated  scale 
of  fines  for  crimin.al  conversation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  ?  In 
truth,  it  would  appear  that  the  en.act- 
ment  of  Edmund  simply  recommended 
a  more  formal  ceremony,  but  it  did  not 
annul  a  marriage  contracted  with¬ 


out  sacerdotal  benediction.  This  case, 
which  is  known  as  77ie  Queen  v.  MiUia^ 
has  been  more  or  less  questioned,  .and  it 
is  generally  assumed  that  though  it  is  a 
binding  authority  of  the  highest  appel¬ 
late  tribunal,  yet  if  the  question  in¬ 
volved  in  it  were  reopened,  the  decision 
would  be  different.  The  eflect  of  it  was 
somewhat  alarming,  for  the  legitimacy 
of  many  Presbyterian  families  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  assailed  by  it ;  and 
so  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament  in 
which  it  was  decided,  the  Act  of  7  &  8 
of  the  Queen  was  passe*!,  validating 
previous  marriages  that  had  been  sol¬ 
emnized  by  Presbyterian  ministers  be¬ 
tween  members  of  different  communions, 
and  providing  in  future  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  marriages  depending  on 
the  civil  contract  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligious.  In  fact  it  is  an  analogous  stat¬ 
ute  with  those  applicable  to  England 
de.aling  with  Nonconformists  and  per¬ 
sons  who  object  to  a  religious  ceremony. 
It  came  into  operation  on  the  Slst 
March,  1845,  and  was  amended  by  9  & 
10  of  the  Queen,  cap.  72,  and  by  12  <fc 
13  of  the  Queen,  cap.  99,  but  not  altered 
in  any  essential.  Now,  therefore,  in 
Ireland  all  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
rubric  concerning  the  solemnizing  of 
marriages  continue  to  be  observed  by 
every  person  in  holy  orders  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
but  the  giving  of  notice  to  the  marriage 
registrar  of  the  district,  and  the  issuing 
of  his  certificate,  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  publication  of  banns ;  and  Presby¬ 
terian  marriages  may  be  solemnized  in 
Presbyterian  churches  according  to  the 
form  used  therein.  But  the  Act  does 
not  aflect  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
rights  are  not  interfered  with  if  the 
marriages  celebrated  by  them  were 
legal  previously  to  the  Act  passing  ;  nor 
does  It  alter  the  contract  of  marriage 
as  solemnized  by  Quakers  and  Jews,  for 
such  marriage  performed  according  to 
their  usage  is  good  in  law,  if  both  par¬ 
ties  be  Quakers  or  profess  the  Jewish 
religion.  These  persons,  however,  must 
ive  notice  to  the  registrar  and  obtain 
is  certificate  before  the  ceremony. 

Scotland  then  remains  as  before,  the 
marriage  being  unaffected  by  any  stat¬ 
ute,  the  law  only  requiring  the  consent 
of  the  parties  to  take  each  other  as  hus- 
b.and  and  wife ;  but  this  consent  is  re- 
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quired  to  be  proved  by  a  witness  pres¬ 
ent  when  it  was  given,  or  by  a  writing 
si^ed  by  the  parties.  But  of  it  may  be 
said  what  M-as  observed  by  Serjeant 
Maynard  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  “  that  the  law  lies  very  loose  as 
to  things  that  are  naturally  essential  to 
marriages,  as  to  pre-contracts  and  dis¬ 
solving  marriages.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  detail  some 
of  the  cases  as  reported  in  law  books 
in  reference  to  the  marriage  law,  but 
those  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  the 
subject  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  the 
reports  we  have  before  referred  to,  and 
especially  an  able  resume  of  the  whole 
matter  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes  in  the  case 
of  Seamiih  v.  BeamiaK,  in  the  House 
of  Lords’  Reports.  That  was  the  case 
of  a  clergyman  in  holy  orders  going  to 
the  house  of  a  person  named  Lewis  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  and  there  performing 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  between  himself 
and  one  Isabella  Fitzgerald,  by  reading 
between  them  in  the  house  the  form  of 
solemnization  of  matrimony  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  by  declaring 
that  he  Samuel  S.  Beamish  took  Isabella 
Fitzgerald  as  bis  wedded  wife,  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Fitzgerald  declaring  she  took  him 
for  her  wedded  husband,  and  by  placing 
a  ring  on  her  finger  and  pronouncing 
the  blessing  in  the  appointed  form.  No 
person  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  but 
its  performance  was  seen  by  a  female — 
who,  however,  did  not  hear  what  passed 
between  them.  The  validity  of  this 
marriage  was  raised  in  an  ejectment  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  question  of  legitimacy ;  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland  held 
it  was  a  valid,  though  an  irregular  mar¬ 
riage,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  it  was  null  and  void.  This  decision 
flowed  from  The,  Queen  v.  Millie — for 
that  case  deciding  that  to  constitute  a 
valid  marriage  by  the  common  law  it 
must  have  been  celebrated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  clergyman  in  holy  orders,  the 
fact  that  the  bridegroom  was  himself  a 
clergyman  in  holy  orders,  there  being 
no  other  clergyman  present,  would  not 
make  it  a  valid  marriage.  Mr.  Beamish 
might  have  somewhere  met  in  his  read¬ 
ing  with  this  passage  from  a  document 
of  the  loth  century,  to  be  found  in  An¬ 
cient  p.  335,  chap,  ii.,  and  it  might 

have  been  well  if  he  h.ad  pondered  it; 
“  A  priest’s  wife  is  nothing  but  a  snare 


[Dec., 

of  the  Devil,  and  he  w’ho  is  ensnared 
thereby  on  to  his  end,  he  will  be  seized 
fast  by  the  Devil,  and  he  also  must  pass 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  fiends  and 
totally  perish.” 


All  The  Tear  Bound. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

THE  MASSACRE  Ot  THE  MAMELUKES. 

Mohammed  Alt,  born  in  Ronmelia  in 
1769,  and  raised  to  the  pashalick  of 
Egypt  in  1805,  having  in  1811  driven 
the  Mamelukes,  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  him,  into  Nubia,  far  beyond  the 
first  cataract,  prevailed  on  five  thousand 
of  the  more  peaceable  of  those  warlike 
horsemen  to  come  to  Cairo  and  settle 
there  under*  his  protection.  On  the 
Koran,  and  by  the  sacred  heads  of  the 
two  martyr  brothers,  Hassan  and  Hoo- 
seyn,  the  favorite  saints  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  great  pasha  had  sworn  to  main¬ 
tain  Saim  Bey  and  his  chiefs  in  all  the 
posts  of  honor  or  emolument  of  which 
they  were  iwssessed.  The  Mamelukes 
had  wasted  their  strength  and  thinned 
their  numbers  by  the  fiery  charges  which 
they  had  hurled  against  the  dogged  bayo¬ 
nets  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  Turks  and  Al¬ 
banians,  from  the  Pyramids  of  Dagshoor 
to  the  shores  of  Nile  that  look  on 
Philae,  and  began  at  last  to  weary  of  open 
conflict. 

Wily  Mohammed’s  professed  intention 
w.a8  to  unite  all  these  turbulent  men 
under  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet, 
and  march  against  the  Wahabees,  a  re¬ 
forming  sect  of  Arabs  that,  ever  since 
1 750,  had  been  the  plague  and  vexation 
of  Egypt.  For  two  years  they  had 
stopp^  the  pilgrim  caravan  from  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  had  deprived  the  pashalick  of 
all  the  honor  and  benefit  derivable  from 
the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecc.a.  The 
new  pasha,  impatient  of  their  insolence, 
vowed  their  destruction,  although  he 
had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  temporize 
with  them.  The  Egyptians  generally 
were  eager  for  the  war,  the  Aranont  sol¬ 
diers  clamorous,  the  Thrks  angrily  anx¬ 
ious,  Cairo  impatient  in  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  both  Turks  and  Aranouts,  whose 
quarrels  and  scuffles  were  the  torment  of 
the  quieter  citizens,  the  horror  of  the 
traders  in  the  bnz.aars,  the  detestation  of 
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tho  cook-shop  keepers.  The  dim  shaded 
streets  of  the  city  now  echoed  with  tho 
Albanian  drum,  the  old  mosques  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  clash  of  the  war-cym¬ 
bals.  The  great  square  of  the  Uzbeekeyh 
was  crowded  with  troops ;  droves  of 
camels  were  picketed  in  the  plain  below 
the  cliff  of  the  citadel  and  in  the  desert 
toward  Suez.  The  half-naked  dervishes 
shook  their  bamboo  staffs,  and  howled 
their  exhortations  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
to  all  true  Moslems  to  march  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Mecca. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  not 
to  be  Ibrahim,  the  stepson  of  Mohammed 
AH,  who  had  just  driven  the  Mamelukes 
into  N  ubia,  but  the  pasha’s  favorite  son, 
Tossoon  Pasha,  a  chivalrous,  clever  lad, 
only  seventeen,  who  was  the  idol  of  tho 
wild  soldiery.  Tossoon,  scarcely  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  coat  of  mail 
under  a  desert  sun,  had  been  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  citadel  in  1805,  a  pasha  of 
two  tails  in  1809,  and,  latterly,  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Mecca  expedition.  Finati, 
an  Italian,  who  served  in  the  Wahabeo 
campaign,  and  has  left  an  account  of  it 
on  record,  gives  a  glowing  report  of  tho 
young  pasha,  as  kind,  generous,  affable, 
merciful,  and  humane.  While  the  bayo¬ 
nets  are  mustering  at  Heliopolis,  and  the 
camels,  clustered  with  Albanians,  are 
plodding  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
toward  the  city  of  white  tents,  newly 
sprung  up  under  the  palm  groves  around 
Cairo,  we  must  peruse  a  back-page  or 
two  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  history,  without 
which  the  relationships  of  this  large- 
minded  and  subtle  man  cannot  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  man  who  with  a  strong  hand  had 
wrested  the  Nile  and  its  borders  from 
the  hands  of  the  beys,  was  a  native  of 
Cavalea,  a  small  town  of  Rouroelia,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Albania,  the  Epirus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Pyrrhus.  Losing 
his  father  in  early  life,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  governor  of  Cavalea,  who  pro¬ 
tected  him,  and  trained  him  to  arms. 
His  sagacity,  vigilance,  and  daring  soon 
led  to  nis  being  appointed,  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  way,  as  a  collector  of  taxes — no 
sinecure  in  a  mountainous  country,  cov¬ 
ered  with  woods  of  cedar,  oak,  and 
chesnut,  good  for  ambuscades,  and  where 
every  peasant  is  a  hunter,  a  warrior,  and 
a  hater  of  taxes.  The  young  soldier  had 
no  scruples.  He  had  to  collect  the  taxes. 


and  he  did  it  quietly  if  he  could  ;  if  not, 
roughly. 

As  it  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
Turks  to  unite  the  duties  of  a  soldier  with 
the  pursuits  of  a  merchant,  Mohammed 
became  a  dealer  in  tobacco — a  business 
which  he  appears  to  have  followed  with 
considerable  success,  till  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  French  called  him  to  fulfil 
a  higher  destiny.  The  contingent  of 
three  hundred  men  raised  by  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Cavalea  was  placed  under  his 
command.  Ali  was  now  decorated  with 
the  higher  title  of  Bin-Bashi,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  captain  of  regular  troops. 

Ilis  conduct  under  the  standard  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Kussouf,  the 
governor  of  Cairo,  who  appointed  the 
young  Epirote  to  the  command  of  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  army,  under  Youssof  Bey. 
The  pay  of  the  Albanian  troops  was  in 
arrears,  which  caused  their  disaffection, 
and  Mohammed  refused  obedience  to  the 
governor  unless  this  wrong  was  redress¬ 
ed.  The  governor  sent  orders  that  he 
should  appear  before  him  that  night ; 
but  Ali,  not  unacquainted  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  usual  termination  of  such  pri¬ 
vate  interviews,  returned  for  answer  that 
he  would  show  himself  only  in  broad 
daylight,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers. 
Perceiving  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  Kussouf  then  admitted 
into  Cairo  the  Albanian  guards  under 
Taher  Pasha,  hoping  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  one  chief  would  counteract  those 
of  the  other.  But  in  this  expectation 
he  was  grievously  disappointed  ;  for  the 
mountaineers,  in  whatever  points  they 
might  differ,  now  became  unanimous  in 
the  one  point  of  demanding  their  pay,  and 
in  all  the  measures  which  were  suggested 
for  compelling  Kussouf  to  advance  it. 
They  attacked  the  palace,  reduced  the 
citadel,  drove  Ku.s8ouf  and  his  household 
from  the  city,  and  finally  the  vice-regal 
power  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pasha  Taher. 

The  tyrannical  measures  of  this  new 
ruler,  however,  brought  his  reign  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  days, 
and  the  actual  government  of  the  country 
reverted  to  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes, 
under  the  aged  Ibrahim,  Osmann,  Bar- 
dissy,  and  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Porte, 
indeed,  sent  a  Pasha  of  high  rank  to 
assume  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Cairo  ; 
but  the  beys  having  once  more  the  upper 
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hand,  seized  the  viceroy  soon  afler  land¬ 
ing,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  undis¬ 
puted  ascendency  of  the  Mamelukes 
might,  in  the  end,  have  proved  fatal  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  did  not  belong  to 
that  body.  For  this  reason  he  contrived 
to  embroil  Bardissy,  who  has  l>een  called 
the  Hotspur  of  the  beys,  with  some  of 
his  associates,  and  finally,  attacking  him 
with  his  own  hand,  drove  him  from  the 
capital,  and  reinstated  the  exiled  pasha, 
whom  he  inUmded  to  nse  merely  as  a 
tool  for  his  own  purposes.  Tlie  Grand 
Signior,  suspecting  his  ambitious  views, 
issued  orders,  in  the  year  1 804,  that  the 
Albanians  should  retire  into  their  own 
country,  intending,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  garrison  the  Egyptian  fortresses  with 
troops  less  disposed  to  insubordination. 
Mohammed,  however,  was  proclaimed 
pasha  by  the  shouting  soldiers.  The 
Porte  was  weak  in  Egypt ;  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  had  the  pou  er  of  the  old  praetorian 
guards— they  could  raise,  and  they  could 
depose.  It  w.as  “  a  far  cry  ”  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  A  strong  hand  had  seized  the 
sceptre  at  last,  and  turned  it  into  a  bat¬ 
tle-mace  to  brain  his  opponents.  Gold¬ 
smith  once  said  that  Burke  winded  into 
an  argument  like  a  serpent;  like  that 
subtle  reptile,  Mohammed  had  twisted 
toward  the  throne,  alternately  crouching 
and  threatening.  It  w'as  his  at  last — all 
that  fair  land:  the  vast  river ‘reaching 
from  far  in  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
its  rocks,  its  deserts,  its  towns,  its  broad 
green  acres  of  millet  and  sugar-cane,  its 
pyramids  and  temples. 

Kourschid  Pasha  was  endeavoring 
to  rouse  the  Mamelukes  against  his  rival, 
when  the  capitan  pasha  suddenly  arrived 
at  Alexandna,  and  sent  Kourschid  orders 
to  instantly  give  up  the  citadel  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  .and  return  himself  to  head¬ 
quarters,  The  Mamelukes  were,  how¬ 
ever,  determined  to  strike  another  blow 
at  the  Allianian.  The  new  pasha  wished 
nothing  better.  He  turned  the  city  into 
one  vast  pitfall,  and  lay  crouching  behind 
the  rock-walls  of  the  citadel.  Every  flat 
roof,  every  fountain-court,  was  an  ambus¬ 
cade.  Mohammed  suggested  to  the 
sheiks,  on  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
reliance,  to  encourage  the  beys  in  their 
meditated  assault,  and  even  to  promise 
them  assistance  should  they  resolve  to 
enter  the  city.  The  Mamelukes,  re|^)Osing 
implicit  faith  in  their  pretended  friends. 


seized  the  first  opportunity  of  bursting  in 
at  one  of  the  gates  which  had  been 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  some 
countrymen  with  their  camels.  Dividing 
their  number  into  two  parties,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  streets  sounding  their 
martial  instruments,  and  anticipating  a 
complete  triumph.  But  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  their  mistake  ;  for,  being  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  on  all  sides,  driven 
from  post  to  post,  and  slaughtered  with¬ 
out  mercy,  they  sustained  so  severe  a 
loss  as  from  that  moment  to  cease  to  be 
formidable.  At  the  mosque  gates,  at  the 
fountain  foot,  in  the  bazaars,  in  the 
squares,  everywhere  the  Mamelukes 
were  struck  down,  shot,  or  had  the  life 
cut  or  beaten  out  of  them.  All  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  m.'issacred,  and  eighty-three 
shaven  heads  sent  to  festoon  the  gory 
walls  of  the  imperial  seraglio  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  Turks  now  began  again  their 
usual  mean  and  cowardly  policy.  They 
had  used  Mohammed  against  the  Mame¬ 
lukes,  now  they  would  support  the  beys 
against  Mohammed.  They  sent  a  capi¬ 
tan  pasha  to  Alexandria  with  instructions 
to  assist  EIfy,  well  known  by  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  England,  in  his  endeavors  to 
assume  the  vice  regal  mantle,  and  there¬ 
by  to  depress  the  rising  power  of  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Tiiis  envoy,  uj>on  his  arrival, 
sent  a  capidji  bashi  to  Cairo,  summoning 
Ali  to  appear  immediately  at  that  port, 
where  his  master  w'as  ready  to  bestow 
U|)on  him  the  government  of  S.alonica. 

The  old  bird  was  not  caught  with 
chaff*.  He  was  not  to  be  lured  by  the 
shaking  of  a  colored  ribbon.  Moham¬ 
med  knew  that  behind  the  firman  for  the 
pashalick  of  SalonicA  a  bow'string  was 
twisted.  He  told  his  friends  he  should 
be  a  fool  and  coward  indeed,  after  win¬ 
ning  the  pasha’s  turban  with  only  five 
hundred  men,  to  surrender  now  when  he 
had  fifteen  hundred  resolute  men  by  his 
side. 

“  C.airo  is  to  be  publicly  sold  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Whoever  will  ^ive  most 
blows  of  the  sabre  will  win  it  and  re¬ 
main  its  master.” 

His  demeanor  toward  the  pasha  w.as, 
at  the  same  time,  submissive  and  dutiful ; 
he  artfully  regretted  that  the  mutinous 
st,ate  of  the  army  would  not  permit  him 
to  obey  the  summons  of  his  highness, 
and  to  have  the  ineffable  pleasure  of 
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ebowing  l)Ow  ready  he  wa.s  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  bow  the  knee  (slave  that  he  was) 
before  a  representative  of  his  imperial 
lord.  At  this  very  moment  he  was 
plotting  with  the  beys,  .and  sending  large 
sums  of  money  to  Constantinople,  to 
secure  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  At  length  the  sultan,  finding 
that  AH  could  not  be  deposed,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  forwarded  secret  orders  to  the 
capitan  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  the  usurper,  and  to  leave  him  in 
posseasion  of  the  viceroyalty.  A  short 
time  after  this  occurrence  the  regular 
diploma  confirming  him  in  his  office  was 
transmitted  by  the  Porte. 

Mohammed  .accepted  with  profound 
gratitude  the  j)Ower  so  generously  con¬ 
fided  to  him.  He  did  not  care  to  see 
that  the  Porte  had  only  given  w’h.at 
they  could  not  refuse.  The  two  great 
enemies  of  the  new  viceroy — EIfy  Boy 
.and  Bardissy — conveniently  dying  about 
this  time,  Mohammed  became  at  last 
the  imister  of  Egypt.  Thinking  nought 
done  “  while  aught  remained  to  do,” 
he  w'as  about  to  march  into  Upper 
Egypt  and  annihilate  the  residue  of 
the  Mamelukes,  when  news  reached 
him  that  war  had  broken  out  l)etween 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  Mamelukes,  too,  h.ave  a  history 
worth  rcpe.ating.  They  almost  ex.actly 
resembled  the  sultan's  Janissaries,  three 
thousand  of  whom  w'ere  killed  in  1826, 
during  the  revolt  at  Constantinople, 
which  ended  in  their  suppression. 
The  latter  w’ere  also  rcle.ased  slaves 
or  prisoners  of  war  from  Albania  and 
the  Danubian  provinces,  Circassia  and 
Georgia.  The  sheik’s  horse-tail  stand¬ 
ard  was  to  the  Mamelukes  what  the 
sacred  regimental  soup-kettle  was  to 
the  Janissaries.  Both  were  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  freemasonry  of  regimen¬ 
tal  tradition  and  the  common  desire  of 
oppression  and  plunder.  Both  grew 
in  j)ower  till  they  became  dangerous 
—to  the  sult.an.  Egypt,  after  the  Arab 
caliphs  passed  away,  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  and  under  their  rule  the 
Mamelukes  first  became  known.  By 
degrees  their  fourteen  beys  ruled  the 
fourteen  provinces  of  Egypt,  the  mili¬ 
tary  republic  being  presided  over  in 
divan  by  a  shaick-el-belled,  or  chief  of 
the  country.  Sultan  Selim  subdued 


them  for  a  time,  but  the  beys  soon  re¬ 
gained  their  power,  and  turned  the 
viceroys  into  mere  puppets  of  their  own. 

For  years  Egypt  was  tom  asunder  by 
the  factions  of  these  ambitious  chief¬ 
tains,  alternately  victorious,  deposed, 
and  slain.  No  village  was  safe  from 
these  maraudjers.  The  j)e.'i8ant8,  find¬ 
ing  indastry  wasted,  no  opportunity 
left  for  honest  gain,  and  no  security  for 
property,  became  robbers  and  murder¬ 
ers,  idle,  hopeless,  lying,  and  dissolute. 
Wherever  these  savage  horsemen  fought, 
wherever  their  sabres  flashed  or  their 
horses  were  spurred,  the  poor  man’s  plot 
of  millet  was  sure  to  be  first  trampled 
down  and  barned.  Greedy  as  croco¬ 
diles  and  rapacious  as  vultures,  these 
men  were  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
plagues  of  Egy[)t.  Now  comes  the 
gist  of  the  old  story  we  are  now  telling. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1811,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  invited  Saim  Bey,  the 
chief  of  the  Jllarnelukes,  then  in  Cairo, 
to  an  audience  to  discuss  the  miproach- 
ing  campaign  against  the  Wahabees. 
The  pasha  wished  to  h.ave  his  new 
friends  under  his  standard,  and  to  share 
with  them  the  honor  and  plunder  of 
the  holy  war.  He  was  frank  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  bey,  told  him  his  own 
views,  and  invited  him  to  disclo.se  his. 
Sjiim  was  a  man  of  craft  and  penetra¬ 
tion,  but  he  yielded  to  this  frankness 
and  laid  oj)en  his  he.art.  He  discussed 
the  transport  of  trooj)8  past  the  danger¬ 
ous  coa.sts  of  the  Red  Sea,  pl.anned  how 
to  seize  the  defile  of  Jedeed  Bogaz,  and 
arranged  how  to  drive  the  Wahabees 
from  their  hill-breastworks  at  Cara 
Lcmbi.  The  bey  was  flattered ;  his 
pride  thawed  ;  he  forgot  his  h.atred  for 
the  usurper,  the  slayer  of  his  comrades 
and  his  kinsmen.  He  began  to  boast 
of  the  number  of  saddles  he  could  fill, 
of  the  sabres  at  his  disposal,  of  the  bin- 
bashis  under  his  influence.  He  spoke 
in  a  high  and  confident  tone,  with  an 
inflation  not  unnoticed  by  those  keen 
stealthy  eves  sometimes,  but  seldom, 
turned  full  upon  him.  He  spoke  of  the 
union  and  attachment  of  his  Aranouts 
and  Circassian  horsemen  with  an  unction 
and  evident  belief  not  unnoticed  and 
not  forgotten  by  Mohammed.  The  in¬ 
terview  concluded  by  Mohammed,  with 
many  courteous  nods  of  his  turban  of 
green  banded  with  gold  tUsue,  inviting 
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the  Mameluke  chief  and  all  his  adherents 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  citadel 
on  the  following  Frida/,  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  the  part  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  were  to  take  in  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Arab  schismatics. 
On  his  return  from  this  gracious  audi¬ 
ence,  Saim  communicated  the  news  to 
his  chieftains,  and  showed  with  what 
art  he  had  concealed  their  plots,  and 
how  completely  the  crafty  Albanian 
usurper  had  fallen  into  their  snare. 

One  old  ^raybeard  alone  was  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Old  men,  it  was 
thought,  often  mistake  their  present 
suspicions  for  their  past  wisdom.  He 
cried  out  at  once  : 

“We  are  betrayed ! ” 

But  the  rest  laughed  at  him.  Saim 
bent  his  brows,  and  said : 

“  So  much  the  worse  if  it  be  so ;  if 
there  be  danger,  we  shall  not  want  cour¬ 
age  to  meet  it.” 

Saim  then  called  together  his  captains, 
lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  standard- 
bearers,  and  ordered  them  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  lion’s  den,  up  on  the 
citadel,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  Fri- 

n  the  mean  time,  ail  Cairo  w'as  like 
«  hive  at  swarming-time.  The  seller  of 
limes  stayed  his  quaint  cry  of  “God 
make  them  easy  to  sell !  ”  to  chat  to  the 
crier  of  “  Odors  of  Paradise  flowers  of 
the  Henna.”  The  man  with  the  black 
swollen  goat’s-skin  of  water  on  bis  back 
discoursed  on  all  the  unwonted  bustle 
with  the  seller  of  sherbet ;  the  itinerant 
pipe-cleaner  w’ith  the  dancing  dervish; 
the  red-eyed  lupin-vendor  with  the  blind 
beggar  at  the  fountain  corner ;  the  old 
men  who  watch  the  slippers  at  the 
doors  of  the  mosque  with  the  camel- 
drivers  from  Sanianoud  ;  the  sycamore- 
fig  man  w’rangled  over  it  with  the  don¬ 
key-boys  ;  the  date  merchant,  cross- 
legge<l  on  the  open  counter  of  his  store, 
argued  it  with  the  opium  and  perfume- 
seller  opposite,  who  had  just  risen  from 
his  evening  prayer;  even  the  caller  to 
prayer,  just  descended,  at  sunset,  from 
nis  balcony  high  up  in  the  minaret, 
stopped  the  rose  seller  who  was  passing 
in  the  midst  of  his  cry,  “  The  rose  was 
a  thorn — ^from  the  sweat  of  the  prophet 
it  blossomed,”  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  great  Friday’s  levee  in  the  citadel. 

Everywhere,  from  Shoobra  to  Boolak, 


from  the  fresh  green  fields  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids  to  the  great 
sacred  sycamore-tree  at  Heliopolis,  the 
talk  was  about  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
Wahabees.  Even  the  naked  shadoof- 
workers,  lifting  the  yellow  Nile  water 
in  their  creaking  wheels  strung  with 
red  pitchers,  were  talking  politics,  and 
praising  either  Mohamme<i  or  Saim  Bey. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  dim,  damp,  nar¬ 
row,  winding  defile  of  a  lane  where 
people  were  not  thinking  or  talking  of 
the  Friday ;  no  latticed  window  with  a 
water-jug  to  cool  in  it  where  women  of 
the  harem  were  not  prattling  about  the 
march  of  the  Mamelukes. 

Before  dawn  on  the  eventful  Friday 
the  drums  were  rolling  and  beating  all 
through  the  city,  in  tlie  green  Uzbee- 
keyh,  and  on  through  the  bazaars,  sum¬ 
moning  the  p.asha’s  troops  to  a  grand 
parade.  The  notice  was  sudden,  and 
there  was  a  rumor  amongst  the  soldiers 
that  Tossoon  Pasha  was  that  day  to  be 
invested  with  the  pelisse  of  commander- 
in-chief.  There  w’as  therefore  a  great 
seizing  of  muskets  and  cartouch-bozes, 
a  great  belting  on  of  swords,  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  scarfs  and  sashes.  The 
companies  hurried  from  their  quarters 
to  form  in  the  squares  and  open  places, 
and  were  instantly  marched  off  to  the 
citadel  and  placed  with  extreme  care  in 
their  respective  stations.  The  bin- 
bashis  went  down  the  ranks  and  strictly 
charged  each  man  not  to  quit  his  post, 
on  any  pretext,  not  even  for  a  moment. 
Their  muskets  were  examined,  and  then 
carefully  loaded. 

The  Mameluke  procession  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  horsemen  soon 
came  winding  across  the  millet-fields 
and  lupin-grounds  between  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  the  Nile — along  the  raised 
earthen  causeways  between  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  the  clover-fields.  Their  ban¬ 
ners  of  yellow  and  crimson  fluttered 
brightly  in  the  morning  air.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  gold  tissue  that  banded 
their  turbans,  on  their  striped  white 
silk  robes,  on  the  golden  flowers  that 
studded  their  uniforms  and  half  covered 
their  close-linked  coats  of  mail.  The 
sunbeams  of  March,  in  Egypt  clear  and 
burning,  glittered  on  the  embossed  gold 
and  silver  of  their  pistol-butts,  the 
handles  of  their  hanagars,  the  hilts 
of  their  Damascus  yataghans.  Their 
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saddle-clothes  were  stiff  with  lace ; 
their  cartonch-boxes  and  huge  stirrups 
— even  the  bindings  of  their  high  sad¬ 
dles — were  gilt.  A  tulip-bed  in  a 
breeze,  a  summer  wind  ruffling  half  a 
mile  of  jmppies,  present  not  a  more  gor¬ 
geous  siglit.  Young  striplings,  beauti¬ 
ful  as  women,  were  there,  proud  of 
youth  and  courage  as  yet  untried, 
reigning  in  their  white  Arab  stallions 
side  by  side  with  brown,  scarred,  beard¬ 
ed  veterans  who  h.id  dashed  their  horses 
on  the  bayonets  of  N-apoleon’s  firc-eat- 
ing  grenadiers,  and  who  rode  grimly  on, 
careless  whether  it  was  a  levee  or  battle, 
so  they  got  their  chibouk  and  opium  at 
night,  and  their  crust  and  kibab  at  the 
regular  hour.  So  they  rode  on  after 
the  drums  and  banners,  those  four 
hundred  and  seventy  light-hearted, 
reckless  horsemen.  A  thunder-cloud 
hung  over  their  heads.  On  the  face  of 
one  of  them  only  unheeded  fell  a  slant 
sunbeam,  and  that  sunbeam  was  an  un- 
heed(*d  omen. 

With  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  a 
roll  of  kettle-drums  the  Mameluke 
officers  entered  the  ancient  city,  and 
wound  through  its  devious  defiles,  un¬ 
der  the  high  awnings,  past  the  fountains 
of  the  mosques,  up,  »ip  toward  the  cita¬ 
del.  They  were  led  by  three  of  their 
generals,  among  whom  Saim  Bey  was 
specially  conspicuous.  At  the  gate 
they  were  received  by  the  Turkish  and 
Nubian  infantry  with  military  honors. 
They  pa8se<l  the  gate,  passed  on  to  the 
]>alace  on  the  higher  ground,  between  the 
fortress  walls  studded  with  cannon.  The 
citadel  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Saladin, 
even  to  those  of  Amrou.  TTiere  was  a 
fortress  there  in  the  times  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.  It  is,  like  other  fortresses,  a  series 
of  covered  ways  between  bastion  and 
bastion,  alternating  with  oi>en  j)arade- 
grounds.  ITie  four  hundred  and  seventy 
men  threw  themselves  from  their  horses 
at  the  steps  that  led  up  to  Joseph’s 
granite-columned  hall,  shook  the  dufit 
from  their  glittering  robes,  adjusted 
their  swords,  pistols,  and  {nmiards  with 
warlike  confidence,  and  entered. 

The  three  chiefs  were  instantly  sum¬ 
moned  into  the  Hall  of  Audience,  where 
Mohammed  Ali  sat  wdth  his  favorite 
Albanian  adviser,  Hassan  Pasha,  “  a 
close  contriver  of  all  harms.”  The 
pasha  was ;  as  usual,  bland,  grave,  open- 
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hearted,  clear-eyed,  and  serene  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  seemed  even  to  dwell  upon 
his  guest’s  words  with  an  anxious  curios¬ 
ity  at  once  unusual  and  flattering, 
lie  talked  of  the  Wahabees  and.  the 
blows  that  should  be  struck  at  them. 
Many  compliments  and  civilities  pa.ssed. 

Presently  the  paslia,  growing  graver, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  Nubians  entered 
with  smoking  coffee-pots,  gold  trays, 
and  little  cups  set  in  gilt  frames  in  the 
Turkish  manner.  Still  they  chatted. 
Then  more  slaves  in  flowing  white  en¬ 
tered  with  the  long  c-herry  stems  and 
the  broad  red  clay  bowls  filled  with 
that  golden-threaded  tob.acco  of  which 
the  ])asha  himself  was  so  good  a  judge  ; 
for  had  he  not  once  to  buy  and  sell  it  ? 
They  bring  red-hot  charcoal  in  silver 
censers,  and  thr^'wing  themsedves  at  the 
feet  of  the  M.ameluke  chiefs,  swing 
round  the  j/ine-stems,  and  present  the 
amber  moutnpieces  to  the  honored 
guests.  Just  then,  however,  the  pasha 
rose  from  his  divan,  stroked  his  per¬ 
fumed  beard  with  his  white  jewelled 
hand,  thrust  his  feet  into  his  red  slip¬ 
pers,  and  withdrew,  as  if  to  leave  his 
guests  for  the  pre.sent  more  at  their  ease. 

But  his  face  blackened  as  he  entered 
the  near  .ante-chamber,  where  the  armed 
cajuain  of  the  guard  eagerly  waited  his 
orders,  'fhe  pasha’s  hands  were  fever¬ 
ishly  clut<-hing»  his  sword-handle,  his 
eyes  dilating,  his  mustachios  alive  to  the 
very  tips,  like  a  tiger’s  tail  before  it 
springs.  These  false  Mamelukes,  he  said, 
have  been  plotting  to  seize  the  citadel, 
and  overturn  his  |>ower,  the  moment  the 
army  leaves  the  city.  It  had  even  been 
proposed  in  the  Mameluke  camp  to  seize 
the  pasha  himself  on  his  w-ay  to  Suez. 
Name  of  the  Prophet!  was  this  to  be 
endureil  longer.  On  their  heads  be  it. 
There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
was  instantly  to  close  and  bar  the  g.ate8 
of  the  citadel.  The  moment  Saim  Pasha 
and  the  two  generals  took  horse,  the 
troops  were  to  fire  on  them  and  upon 
every  Mameluke  within  reach.  The 
soldiers  in  the  town  were  to  destroy  all 
fugitives,  while  the  Albanians  on  the 
plain  below  the  citadel  exterminated  the 
residue.  The  fiery  cross  was  also  to  be 
at  once  sent  rouml  to  all  the  provincial' 
governors,  so  that  not  one  Mameluke 
should  be  left. 
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The  three  Mameluke  chiefs  waiting 
and  waiting,  finding  the  pasha  did  not 
return,  and  being,  moreover,  informed 
that  he  had  retired  to  his  harem  (which 
was  an  end  to  all  further  questions,  that 
being  inviolate),  began  either  to  be  dis¬ 
trustful  or  else  to  think  it  due  etiquette 
to  leave.  Scarcely  had  they  thrown 
themselves  into  their  saddles  than  a  rain 
of  fire  broke  upon  them  from  behind  the 
ramparts.  The  bullets  tore  through  their 
ranks  from  every  side ;  all  was  confusion, 
dismay,  and  horror.  Tossing  up  their 
arms  and  filing  vainly  at  the  walls,  they 
were  mowed  down  by  hundreils.  In 
vain  the  maddened  men  spurred  up  every 
passage  only  to  find  fresh  death  bursting 
on  them.  Saim  Pasha,  some  said,  was 
taken  and  led  before  the  pasha,  who 
upbraided  him  with  his  treachery,  and 
with  the  murder  of  his  adopted  father, 
Elfi  Bey.  He  was  then  haled  out,  and 
his  head  struck  off.  Finati,  however, 
wdio  was  present,  says  that  Saim  gained 
his  saddle  and  dashed  down,  sword  in 
hand,  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  citadel. 
It  was  closed  inexorably,  like  the  rest, 
and  he  fell  before  it  pierced  with  innu¬ 
merable  bullets.  Some  of  the  Mame¬ 
lukes,  indeed,  succeeded  in  taking  refuge 
in  the  pasha’s  harem,  and  in  the  house 
of  Toussoon;  but  they  were  all  dragged 
forth,  conducted  before  the  Kiaya  Bey, 
&od  beheaded  on  the  s|x>t.  The  lifeless 
Ijody  of  the  brave  Saim  was  exposed 
.to  every  infamy.  A  rope  was  passed 
round  the  neck,  and  the  bloody  carcase 
■dragged  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
city.  Mengin,  w'ho  was  in  Cairo  at  the 
time,  assures  his  readers  that  the  streets, 
during  two  whole  days,  bore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  place  taken  by  assault.  Every 
kind  and  degree  of  violence  was  com¬ 
mitted  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
the  devoted  Mamelukes ;  and  it  was  not 
until  five  hundred  houses  had  been 
sacked,  much  valuable  property  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  many  lives  lost,  that  Ali  and 
his  son  rode  out  of  the  citadel  to  repress 
the  popular  fury.  Mohammed  noted 
among  the  slain  four  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  mounted  Mamelukes,  besides  their 
attendants,  who  usually  served  on  foot. 
The  number  of  victims  in  the  end  did 
:not  fall  short  of  a  thousand.  The  heads 
of  the  principal  officers  were  embalmed 
and  sent  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
su'tan.  Many  victims,  w’hose  equestrian 


skill  was  now  of  no  avail,  and  w'ho  were 
crowed  together  and  encumbered  with 
their  dress  of  ceremony',  avoided  present 
death  by  surrendering  themselves.  The 
wicket  of  the  citadel  gate  was  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  dragged  out  one  by 
one  to  the  court  of  the  citadel,  where 
they  were  first  stripped  and  then  behead¬ 
ed,  receh  ing  their  fate,  it  is  said,  with 
undaunted  resolution,  and  only  indig¬ 
nant  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  valor 
against  their  executioners.  Pent  in  like 
sheep  in  a  slaughter  house,  these  brave 
men  were  struck  dead  one  after  the 
other.  A  few  boys  alone  were  saved, 
because  they  were  young  and  beautiful. 

One  Mameluke  chief  alone  escaped, 
and  he  only  by  some  providence  so  near 
a  miracle  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  the  Nile  flows  through  Egypt. 
This  chief,  Amim  Bey,  a  brother  of  the 
assassinated  Elty,  had  arrived  late  for 
the  procession.  Saim  had  already  passed 
through  the  citadel  gate;  he  therefore 
took  a  lower  place  in  the  ranks,  and  prob¬ 
ably  w.as  to  have  Liken  the  same  place 
on  the  return.  Hearing  the  gates  shut 
suddenly,  and  seeing  the  firing  begin,  he 
instantly  knew  the  treachery  that  was 
at  work,  and  spurred  his  horse  up  a 
narrow  turn  to  a  lofty  terrace  close  to 
w'here  the  great  mosque  of  Mohammed 
Ali  now  stands,  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Koomaylee  Gate.  The  fire  might 
be  slacker  there,  or  Amim  might  have 
ridden  into  a  corner,  he  knew  not  where. 
Tliere  w'us  a  gap  in  the  old  wall ;  all  the 
repairs  having  been  given  to  the  bas¬ 
tions  and  curtains  facing  the  town.  The 
precipice  ran  forty  feet  down  to  the 
sandy  plain  below.  On  one  side  rose  the 
minarets  of  Cairo  and  the  domes  of 
countless  mosques,  in  the  distance  spread 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  cones  of 
the  great  pyramids.  One  last  look,  then 
Amim  spurred  his  noble  horse  madly  at 
the  gap,  and  sprang  out  into  the  air  as 
from  a  four-pair  of  stairs’  window.  It 
was  like  leaping  from  a  shot-tower  or 
from  a  cloud.  There  is  a  Providence 
for  the  brave.  Some  genii  or  peris 
wafled  him  throught  the  air.  He  floated 
down  as  if  on  the  enchanted  wooden 
horse  of  the  Arabian  story.  In  plain 
w'ords,  the  long  drift  of  rubbish  from 
the  ruined  wall  broke  his  fall.  He  lifted 
himself,  half  stunned,  from  his  poor  dead 
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horse,  and  found  liimstdf  whole  and 
sound  under  the  precipice  from  which  he 
had  leaped.  An  Arab  (some  say  Alba¬ 
nian  officers)  had,  luckily  for  him,  pitched 
his  black  tent  and  picKcted  his  horses 
close  to  where  he  fell.  Instantly  Amim 
entered  and  threw  himself  on  the  rites 
of  Arab  hospitality.  It  was  granted. 
The  Arab  protected  him,  and  kept  him 
concealed  till  the  soldiers  had  wreaked 
their  fury.  When  rumors  of  Amira’s 
escape  reached  Mohammed,  the  Arab 
generously  gave  the  fugitive  a  horse  and 
sped  him  to  Syria.  Pin.ati  afterward 
saw  him  at  the  palace  of  Suleyman  Pasha 
at  Acre. 

The  search  for  the  Mamelukes  was 
very  hot  and  greedy  in  Cairo,  a  Mame¬ 
luke’s  head  being  now  worth  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  a  melon.  The  whole 
city  was  full  of  lamentations.  The  car¬ 
nage  and  disorder  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  malice  and  plunder.  Many  inno¬ 
cent  persons  were  killed  by  mistake  or 
in  the  hurry  of  the  slaughter.  A  few 
of  the  Mamelukes  still  lay  concealed  or 
barricadoed  in  their  own  houses,  or  in 
the  houses  of  the  braver  and  more  faith¬ 
ful  of  their  friends  and  dependents.  In 
some  instances,  w’here  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance  was  feared,  their  houses  were  burnt 
dow'n  with  all  the  inmates  and  treasures. 
Five  hundred  houses  w  ere  either  sacked 
or  destroyed.  In  many  cases  the  soldiers 
risked  their  lives  in  regular  siege  rather 
than  lose  their  plunder.  The  rapine 
lasted  six  days. 

The  order  given  at  the  same  time  for 
the  slaughter  of  al^he  remaining  Mam¬ 
elukes  in  Egyjrt,  within  the  course  of 
a  month,  brought  in  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  more  heads  from  the  towns  and 
villages  up  the  Nile.  These  heads  were 
daily  exposed  at  Cairo,  before  the  gates 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  a  more  arduous 
task  to  effect  the  destruction  of  those 
Mamelukes  who,  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  nine  hundretl  sabres,  besides  negroes 
and  Arabs,  were  still  encamped  in  Upper 
Egypt  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim 
Bey.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  sent 
against  them,who  are  said  to  have  event¬ 
ually  surprised  and  slaughtered  them. 

So  little  compunction  did  the  pasha 
feel  when  reflecting  on  the  occurrence, 
that,  oti  being  informed  that  he  was  re¬ 
proached  by  all  French  travellers  in  their 
narratives  mr  this  inhuman  massacre,  he 


replied  that  he  would  have  a  picture  of 
it  painted,  together  with  one  of  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  and  leave 
to  posterity  what  judgment  it  might 
pass  on  the  two  events. 

It  is  probable  that  Mohammed  slew 
only  that  he  should  not  be  slain.  The 
following  is  the  version  of  the  story 
'ven  by  his  friends:  Jussouf,  Pasha  of 
amaseus,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempts  to  repel  the  attacks  of  that 
formidable  sect  of  Arabs,  the  Wahabees, 
a  commission  was  given  to  Suliman 
Pasha,  of  Acre,  to  send  his  head  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but  Jussouf  escaped  his  fate 
by  a  timely  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  and  protected 
by  Mohammed  AIL  Suliman  afterward, 
succeeding  no  better  against  the  Waha¬ 
bees,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Porte, 
which  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  from  those  sectaries,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  governments  of  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Acre  as  a  reward.  The  Pasha 
of  Acre  was,  on  these  accounts,  extreme¬ 
ly  indignant  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  a  proposal  made  to 
him  by  the  Mamelukes,  of  joining  forces 
and  falling  upon  the  viceroy  after  his 
army  should  be  diminished  by  the  de- 

tiarture  of  the  troops  destined  for  Ara- 
)ia.  This  treachery  was,  however,  dis¬ 
covered  to  Mohammed  Ali  by  a  person 
in  the  confidence  of  Saim  Bey,  who  had 
been  bribed  to  disclose  his  master’s 
secrets ;  and  Mohammed  resolutely  re¬ 
solved  to  oppose  it  by  an  anticipated 
treachery. 

So  fell  the  Mameluke  power  in  Egypt ; 
and,  thougli  we  may  condemn  the  treach¬ 
ery  which  led  to  their  nia.ss.acre,  we 
cannot  lament  the  fact.  If  Mohammed 
Ali  could  have  driven  them  to  ojien 
battle,  he  did  not  want  courage  to  have 
met  them  face  to  lace.  They  had  been 
the  cruel  oppressors  of  Egypt  for  gener¬ 
ations.  They  had  well  earned  their 
punishment.  If  men  and  women  were 
merely  animals,  there  would  be  no  gov¬ 
ernment  preferable  to  an  enlightened 
despotism.  Such  was  the  despotism  of 
Mohammed  Ali;  but  the  despotism  of 
the  Mamelukes  had  been  selfish,  savage, 
and  merciless.  They  had  fought  over 
Egypt  as  wolves  fight  over  a  carcase. 
Under  Mohammed's  care  the  mummy 
nation,  so  long  bound  hand  and  foot 
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came  to  life.  Some  day  it  may  gather 
Btreugth  and  grope  its  way  from  the 
grave-cavern  of  slavery  upward  toward 
the  light  and  sunshine  of  freedom.  To 
Egyi)t  and  to  all  nations  God  send  that 
day,  and  speedily. 


liODdon  SiMietj. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Romance  of  Medicine !  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  a  particle  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  so  unromantic  a  subject  ?  I 
think  there  is  ;  and,  indeed,  having  look¬ 
ed  at  the  subject  in  various  ways  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  paper,  ray  general  feeling 
is  that  of  dismay  at.the  abundance  and 
variety  of  my  materials,  if  I  can  only 
manage  to  transfer  to  my  readers  the 
feeling  with  which  they  have  impressed 
myself.  At  the  outset  of  the  subject  I 
may  say  that  I  am  w'ell  prepared  for  a 
general  sneer  against  medicine;  and 
with  the  feeling  that  prompts  it  I  con¬ 
fess  I  have  a  great  sympathy.  “  I  don’t 
believe  in  medicine,”  it  may  be  urged ; 
“and  the  best  doctors  give  as  little 
medicine  as  they  can.  Voltaire  used  to 
say  that  the  doctors  poured  medicine, 
of  which  they  knew  little,  into  a  l»ody 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  I  dare 
say 'doctors  have  not  changed  very  much 
since  the  times  of  Cervantes  and  Mo- 
liere,  although  their  modes  have  shill¬ 
ed.”  Thus  much  the  imaginary  objec¬ 
tor  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground 
for  this  kind  of  imputation.  I  met  a 
roan  the  other  day  w'ho  was  very  indig¬ 
nant  because  his  doctor  had  knocked  oft' 
his  bitter  beer.  He  said  he  should  keep 
on  changing  his  doctor  until  he  met  with 
one  who  would  strongly  recommend 
bitter  beer.  lie  did  not  think  that  be 
should  have  far  to  go.  N  ow  this  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  wonderful  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  the  medical  profession.  Take 
the  case  of  a  cold.  One  man  will  tell 
you  to  drink  a  bottle  of  [K)rt ;  another 
man  will  tell  you  to  drink  slops ;  another 
man  will  tell  you  to  drink  nothing  at  all, 
or  restrict  you  to  three  teaspoontuls  of 
liquid  in  the  coarse  of  tlie  day.  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  dry  system,  which  has  the 
eminent  authority  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  popular  belief  will  be  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  This 
is  only  taking  a  trivial  instance  of  con¬ 


fusion  and  contradiction.  Then  what 
remarkable  revolutions  there  have  been 
in  medical  opinion,  of  which  the  conflict 
between  the  lowering  treatment  and  the 
stimulating  treatment  is  an  example. 
Again,  did  you  ever  know  half  a  dozen 
medical  men  agree  on  the  treatment  of 
cholera  ?  In  medicine,  more  than  any 
other  direction,  science  moves  slowly, 

“  working  on  from  point  to  |X)int.”  It 
wonderfully  illustrates  the  marvels  of 
our  frame  that  in  the  present  day  new 
discoveries  relating  to  the  human  body 
are  now  and  then  being  made ;  that 
medical  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Bright,  are  immortalizing  their  names 
by  giving  them  to  the  new  diseases  they 
have  detected ;  that  medical  science  is 
avowedly  full  of  problems,  some  of 
which  appear  insoluble,  while  in  the .. 
case  of  others  we  are  slowly  and  tenta¬ 
tively  moving  toward  a  solution.  To 
spcaic  accurately,  medicine  is  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,  but  an  aiit,  the  art  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  many  sciences.  It  is  a  true  say¬ 
ing  that  the  surgeon  requires  an  eagle’s 
^e,  a  lady’s  hand,  and  a  lion’s  heart. 
The  greater  bis  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences  and  his  own  resources,  and  the 
habit  of  intercommunication  with  his 
brethren,  the  greater  will  be  the  ability 
of  the  medical  man  to  perform  his  heal¬ 
ing  oftice.  Only  it  is  worth  while,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  to  settle  our  notions 
of  the  place  of  medicine  in  the  order  of 
things.  The  medical  man  requires  to  bo 
saved  from  his  friends  rather  than  from 
his  enemies.  There  is  a  numerous  class, 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  nervous 
}ieople,  who  look  on  a  doctor  in  the  light 
of  a  deity.  He  is  their  director — ilie 
mainspring  of  a  system  of  lay  popery — 
who  controls  their  actions  with  irre8|)on- 
sible  power ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  cred¬ 
it  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  tyranny, 
he  does  not  play  vagaries  to  tax  to  their 
extreme  limit  the  principles  of  credulity 
and  undue  deference  to  autiiority.  Men, 
who  see  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  become  cynical,  at  least  until  they 
become  ill.  Ijet  it  be  fairly  understood 
that  medicine  is  an  art  beset  with  limita¬ 
tions  and  imperfections;  that  cases  can 
only  generally  be  referred  to  classes,  but 
each  case  to  be  considered  in  its  own 
circumstances;  that  medical  men  are 
liable  to  errors  in  observation  and  rea¬ 
soning  ;  and  that  even  when  these  errors 
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are  nuniiuized,  there  is  uncertainty,  and 
limitation,  and  obscurity  about  the  medi¬ 
cal  means  employed.  Then  take  the 
rational  middle  view,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  empiricism  that  belongs  to  medicine, 
and  all  the  mere  theorizing,  there  exist 
also  real  principles  and  a  safe  experience, 
and  mere  sneers  at  medicine  are  seen  to 
be  ignorant  and  iin philosophical.  Those 
are  wise  M'ords  in  the  Apocrypha: 
“  Honor  a  physician  with  the  honor  due 
unto  him  for  the  uses  which  ye  may  have 
of  him :  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him. 

.  '.  .  The  I.<ord  hath  created  medicine 
out  of  the  earth;  and  he  that  is  wise 
will  not  abhor  them.  Then  give  place 
to  the  physician,  for  the  Lord  hath  creat¬ 
ed  him :  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for 
thou  hast  need  of  him.  There  is  a  time 
when  in  their  hands  there  is  good  suc¬ 
cess.”* 

It  is  popularly  said  that  after  the  age 
of  forty  every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
jihysician.  I  think,  howev'er,  that  there 
IS  a  very  numerous  class  who  are  a  little 
of  both.  That  I  may  not  be  included  in 
ray  own  limb  of  the  clasatication,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  am  merely  a  layman 
and  an  outsider,  and  my  remarks  must 
be  taken  at  their  worth.  The  only 
practical  advice  which  I  shall  venture  to 
give  is,  that  if  you  really  understand 
your  own  case,  .and  it  is  a  simple  one, 
don’t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  send  for 
a  doctor ;  but  if  you  really  feel  yourself 
out  of  your  depth,  send  for  one.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  an  es.say,  “  On  Points  where 
a  Patient  may  judge  for  himself ;  ”f  and 
a  little  exjjerience  and  common  sense 
would  save  medical  ^men  much  trouble. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  general  medical  discussion,  at  least 
among  people  who  have  arrived  at  a 
(‘ertain  time  of  life.  1  think  it  is  Mr. 
Carlyle  who  says  th^  a  man  who  has  a 
jierfectly  healthy  stomach  does  not  know 
that  ho  has  a  stomach.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  a  man  makes  the 
app.-illiiig  discovery  that  he  h.os  a 
stomach,  not  to  mention  liver  and  lights 
and  a  lot  of  other  unfashion.able  things. 
Then  men  fall  back  on  their  smattering 
of  physiology  and  medicine.  One  day 
the  world  is  discussing  Mr.  Banting  and 
his  triumphant  loss  in  weight.  People 

*  Ecclesiuticus  xxzviii. 

f  “  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p.  877. 


grew  marvellously  nervous  about  obe¬ 
sity,  and  every  jiortly  gentleman  echoed 
Hamlet’s  lament,  “  Oh  that  this  too,  too 
solid  flesh  would  melt  1  ”  The  other  «lay, 
the  “  Lancet  ”  started  people  on  a  difler- 
eiit  cue.  The  public,  as  a  public,  was 
falling  into  the  habit  of  using  stimulants. 
People  do  not  become  intoxicated  after 
the  grand  gentlemanly  manner  of  their 
forefathers,  who  took  their  bottles  of 
port  after  dinner ;  but  all  day  long  they 
are  taking  sherry  or  brandy  in  aerated 
drinks.  Our  wine-glasses  are  much  too 
large,  and  we  use  cylindric.al  champagne- 

K’  ses  which  must  be  tossed  off  at  once. 

general  result  is,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  vague  medical  talk  just  now. 
Obesity  is  a  misfortune,  although  nature 
probably  gives  the  additional  covering 
because  she  sees  that  such  is  wanting ; 
and  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  present  crusade  against  beer  and 
brandy-and-soda.  But  when  once  this 
becomes  a  popular  topic  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  used,  and  other 
matters,  equally  or  more  import.'int, 
become  overlooked.  Nature  w  not  such 
a  very  bad  guide  after  all ;  the  vi*  me- 
dicatrix  ftatura’,,  as  the  doctors  call  it,  is 
a  w’onderful  agency,  devising  the  most 
curious  contrivances  for  remedying  or 
modifying  an  evil.  The  excellency  of  a 
medical  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
able  to  interpret  and  succor  n.ature,  and 
in  this  lies  the  groundwork  of  the  prov¬ 
erb  cited  above — which  is,  nevertheless, 
a  confession  of  the  shortcomings  of  med¬ 
ical  science — that  the  best  doctors  give 
the  least  medicine.  The  best  law  of  med¬ 
icine  is  that  the  intelligent  man  should 
tbllow  nature,  and  should  live  naturally. 

The  jirophylactic  power  of  medicine  is 
one  of  Its  most  important  aspects.  It  is 
far  better  to  keep  yourself  well  by 
simple  means  than  to  recover  health  on 
the  most  elaborate  system.  A  broken 
vase,  though  mended,  is  not  so  good  an 
article  as  the  vase  unbroken.  The  truck 
that  used  to  carry  ten  tons,  after  it  has 
been  repaired  can  only  carry  six.  There 
is  a  medical  theory  that  if  a  man  will 
only  Lake  sufficient  care  of  himself,  his 
corporal  mechanism  will  la.st  out  till  the 
wheels  voluntarily  stop  through  sheer 
use  and  duration.  N othing  is  clearer, 
than  that  our  frames  are  only  lent  us  for 
a  terminable  period,  and  that  without 
the  intervention  of  positive  disease,  our 
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life  attains  its  kindly  natural  pause.  How 
Tithonus  regrets  the  lot  of 

“  Happj  men  who  have  the  power  to  die, 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead." 

We  remember  the  imagery  of  Lucretius, 
that  he  who  has  feasted  at  the  banquet 
of  life  should  be  contented,  as  a  satisfied 
guest,  to  take  his  departure.  **  Men  fear 
death,”  says  Bacon,  ‘‘  as  children  fear  to 
go  into  the  dark,”  and  to  die  is,  after 
all,  as  natural  an  act  as  to  be  bom.  The 
real  horror  of  death  is  (|uite  independent 
of  physical  considerations.  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Brodie  says,  and  the  observation  of 
most  medical  men  coincides  with  his, 
that  the  physical  act  of  decease  is  rarely 
accompanied  with  pain.  We  accept  na¬ 
ture’s  kindly  law.  We  are  tenants  for  life, 
or  rather  tenants  at  will,  and  have  the 
usufruct,  but  not  the  absolute  possession. 
To  quote  the  noble  line  of  Lucretius : — 
“ViUque  mancipio  nuUi  datur,  omnibus  usui." 

Of  the  romance  that  attends  the  his¬ 
tory  of  medicines  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Many  are  the  strange  events  that  have 
occurred  before,  to  use  the  qu.aint 
language  of  an  old  author,  they  have 
passed  “  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  the  bowels  of  the  patient.”  We  are 
able  to  point  to  positive  achievements 
of  medicine,  and  the  fair  hope  of  achieve¬ 
ments  to  come.  “  Who  c.an  tell  the 
power  of  the  hidden  herb  ?  ”  asks 
Spenser,  in  the  “  Fa6ry  Queen.”  Much 
hM  medical  sdence  done  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  the  discovery  of  remedies, 
whose  exact  action  ma^  not,  perhaps, 
be  understood  or  explained,  but  whose 
healing  effects  are  happily  known. 
Think  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  happily  for 
humanity,  discovered  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona-tree,  which  is  the  sheet  anchor 
in  ague.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
wo  may  yet  discover  a  B|)^ific  against 
other  mglitful  diseases.  Most  persons 
know  the  story  of  Waterton’s  wander¬ 
ings  in  South  America  in  search  of  the 
secret  of  the  wourali  poison  ;  an  eminent 
example  of  the  enterprise  of  medical 
discovery.  Then  take  Jenner’s  discov¬ 
ery  of  inoculation  for  Bmall-))ox.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  there  are  persons  in 
the  country  who  violently  attack  inocu¬ 
lation.  1  heard  of  a  poor  woman  the 
other  day  who,  persuaded  by  the  talk  of 
ignorant  people,  refused  to  have  her 
cbild  vaccinated,  and  shortly  afterward 


the  poor  little  thing  lost  its  eyesight  by 
small-pox.  Our  own  age  has  made 
several  remarkable  discoveries.  Look 
at  the  grand  discovery  of  chloroform, 
which  has  saved  thousands  ol  hours  of 
helpless  agony,  lliere  is  no  tale  of  daring 
and  discovery  more  remarkable  than 
the  narrative  of  the  hours  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simpson  and  his  friends  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  spent  in  testing  various  narcotic 
agencies,  until  they  became  first  exhil¬ 
arated  and  then  insensible  while  testing 
chloroform,  and  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  they  liad  now  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  ])owerful  antesthetic 
known  or  conceived.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  anaesthetics,  from  the  days  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  rather  from 
Cavendish  and  Priestley,  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  progress.  It  is  possible, 
according  to  Dr.  Anstey’s  “  liarcotics 
and  Stuuulants,”  that  the  wonderful  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Peruvian  coco  may  be 
made  extensively  useful  in  thus  country. 
The  discovery  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  a 
boon  of  the  most  inestimable  kind. 
Dr.  Williams  states  that  in  a  certain 
time  he  prescribed  it  in  eleven  thousand 
cases,  and  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  with 
beneficial  results.  It  is  now  known 
that  consumption  is  curable  in  its  earlier 
stages.  It  was  stated  in  the  recent 
Hunter  trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  that  the  average  length  of  con¬ 
sumptive  cases,  which  used  to  be  two 
Years,  is  now  prolonged  to  five  years, 
^ven  where  medicine  cannot  heal  it 
obtains  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in 
palliating  a  disorder.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  medicine  when 
its  soothing  and  alleviating  side  was  so 
assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated 
as  at  the  present  time.  Then  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  humai^  frame  daily  grows 
more  extensive  and  exact.  Look  at  La- 
ennec’s  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  now  known  that  of 
the  three  cwgaiis  which  make  the  tripod 
of  life,  brain,  lungs,  and  heart  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Bich&t’s  theory,  now  generally 
received,  death  always  issues  from  one 
of  these  three  avenues),  dLscascs  of  the 
heart,  which  were  once  thought  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare,  are  the  most  common,  and 
probably  the  least  hurtful.  It  is  half 
the  b.attle  with  disease  to  know  accu¬ 
rately  what  is  really  the  matter  with  the 
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patient.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  douV)t  that  the  averap^e  lenj^th  of 
human  life  is  more  extended  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  some  share  in  this  is  to  be  set 
down  to  medicine,  especially  in  its  sani¬ 
tary  and  prophylactic  side.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  knowledge,  the  scientiiic  insight 
into  disease,  form  the  basis  .and  pledge 
of  subsequent  prevention,  cure,  or  alle¬ 
viation.  I  take  from  Mr.  Bowman's 
“Address  in  Surgery”  (1866),  state¬ 
ments  of  the  facts  of  medical  progress 
so  marvellous  that  they  belong  to  “  the 
fairy  tales  of  science  ”  or  the  romance  of 
medicine.  “  Harvey  had  heard  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart;  but  its 
morbid  sounds  inform  us  now  of  the 
nature  of  its  structural  defects.  The 
sounds  of  breathing  must,  countless 
times  ere  this,  have  met  the  ear ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  our  own  days  to  study 
them  so  oflen  to  enable  every  tyro  to 
say  what  is  the  state  of  those  great 
organs  hidden  from  our  view,  but  so 
indispensable  to  life.  And  so  with  per¬ 
cussion.  Nay,  with  our  eyes  we  can 
now  behold,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
living  acts,  that  marvellous  mechanism 
in  its  most  exqui>ite  and  joy-inspiiing 
movements,  as  well  as  when  it  is  oppress¬ 
ed  by  disease,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel 
at  the  orifice  of  the  air-passages,  and  on 
which  the  voice  and  s})eech  primarily 
depend  ....  ily  means  of  that  modem 
optical  triuMph,  the  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  which  takes  us,  as  it  were,  among 
the  very  elements  of  form  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  organic  structure — a  world  we 
are  apt  to  lightly  regard,  though  it  has 
infinite  uses  for  us  as  it  has  infinite 
beauties — by  this  an  instructed  practi¬ 
tioner,  even  one  not  highly  gifted,  but 
only  conscientiously  alert  and  observant, 
can  say  with  confidence  of  an  organ 
deep  in  the  wasting  frame  before  hun, 
beyond  his  touch,  out  of  hit  sight,  which 
emits  no  sound,  and  is  the  seat  of  no 
pain,  ‘  This  gl.and  h.aa  been  certainly 
pa-ssing  through  this  or  that  destructive 
change ;  it  is  now  so  and  so ;  I  can 
accomplish  this,  or  probably  only  this, 
for  its  relief ;  and  this,  or  this,  will  be 
the  end.”  The  reproach  which  Bacon 
in  his  time  threw  u|)on  medicine,  that 
those  who  professed  it  did  not  seek  for 
specific  remedies,  is  now  taken  away,  for 
this  is  the  era  of  incessant  experiment, 
and  medicine  now  rests  on  a  sound  basis, 


and  no  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  cxp.an- 
sion  in  far-off  ages. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  disease  are  exceedingly  curious,  and 
even  romantic.  Take,  for  instance, 
bronchitis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
a  bronchial  tube  becomes  carnified  at 
one  end,  or  is  filled  by  some  substance. 
Tbe  result  is  that  the  tube  is  converted 
into  a  musical  instrument.  It  gives  a 
flute-like  sound.  It  coos  like  a  wood- 
dove.  Sometimes  the  bronchial  tube 
acts  differently.  The  sound  resembles 
the  noise  made  by  a  loud  snorer.  Then 
it  mimics  the  noise  of  an  infuriated  tom¬ 
cat.  Culleirs  celebrated  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  fever  might  well  deserve 
a  place  in  the  romance  of  medicine, 
deeply  and  painfully  interesting  as  it  is. 
From  the  many  thousand  cases  that  are 
on  record  in  medical  journaLs,  many 
might  be  cited  involving  matters  very 
curious  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
narratives  of  personal  history  of  the 
most  dramatic  kind.  Ca-ses  of  insanity 
especially  possess  horribly  grotesque 
character.  In  the  work  of  M.  Esquiros 
alone  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of 
very  singular  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease  of 
which  several  hundred  people  die  an¬ 
nually.  The  curious  disease,  commonly 
known  as  St.  Vitus’s  dance  (chorea), 

f resents  some  remarkable  phenomena, 
t  is  generally  painless,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  boys  and  girls,  and  very 
rarely  has  a  fatal  termination.  The 
patient  becomes  a  merry  Andrew,  and 
twists  the  face  into  all  kinds  of  ridic¬ 
ulous  forms.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
lookers-on  not  to  be  amused,  but  any 
such  unworthy  feeling  would  certaiidy 
cease  when  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  horrible  and  most  distressing  forms 
which  the  disease  can  assume.  The 
name  of  chorea,  which  signifies  a  dance 
— Hunter  calls  it  rolcUio — is  derived 
from  the  dancing  phenomena  which  arc 
not  uncommonly  found  with  it — the 
insanity  of  the  muscieSy  as  it  has  been 
called.  St. Vitus  is  supiwsed  to  have  been 
a  worthy  saint,  who  was  much  afflicted 
this  way,  to  whom  a  chapel  is  dedicated 
at  Ulm  m  Swabia.  A  case  is  mentioned 
in  w'hich  a  young  woman  would  dance 
on  one  leg  and  hold  the  other  in  her 
hand.  When  a  drum  sounded  a  kind 
of  air  she  would  dance  up  to  the  drum 
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and  continue  dancing  till  the  drummer 
wes  out  of  breath.  Another  would 
leap,  exactly  as  a  hsh  might  do,  from 
the  top  of  a  wardrobe  five  feet  high. 
Another  patient,  a  little  girl,  would 
twirl  round  on  her  feet  like  a  top.  She 
w'ould  spin  for  six  or  seven  hours  at  a 
time,  the  evolutions  being  sixty  a  min¬ 
ute.  Another  patient  was  continually 
walking  backwards,  receiving  many  falls 
and  bruises.  “  Such  histories,”  says  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,*  “w'ould  sound  very 
like  romances,  if  they  were  met  with  in 
the  old  authors  alone,  or  if  they  were 
not  attested  by  unimpeachable  author¬ 
ity.”  Such  diseases  are  morbid  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  nerves,  and  are  well  called 
“  the  dark  corners  of  pathology.”  The 
whole  subject  of  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  on  the  organic  functions 
is  replete  with  curious  memorabilia. 
Here  is  a  curious  case,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Piiget :  “  A  lady  who  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  what  are  called  nervous  head¬ 
aches  always  finds  next  morning  tLat 
some  patches  of  her  hair  are  white  as  if 
powdei'ed  with  starch.  The  change  is 
affected  in  a  night ;  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  the  hairs  gradually  regain  their 
dark-brownish  color.”  Dr.  Carpenter 
explains  the  famous  Miracle  of  the 
Thorn,  which  is  such  a  leading  event  in 
the  history  of  Port  Royal,  where  an 
advanced  fistula  lacrymalis  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  healed  through  the  influenee  of 
the  nervous  system.  lie  says  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  malady  to  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-grounded  medical  opinion, 
amendment  has  not  been  product^  by 
practices  which  can  have  had  no  other 
effect  th.an  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
sufferer  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  alive 
his  confident  expectation  of  the  oure.”f 
Among  such  curious  instances  may  be 
recalled  the  servant-maid,  whom  Cole¬ 
ridge  quotes,  who,  in  the  ravings  of  fever 
— and  the  ravings,  of  fever  are  always 
more  or  less  remarkable — repeated  long 
]iassages  from  the  Hebrew’,  which  she 
did  not  understand  and  could  not  repeat 
when  well,  but  which,  when  living  with 
a  clergyman,  she  had  heard  him  read 
aloud.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow’s  work  on 
the  “  Obscurer  Diseases  of  the  Brain,” 
gives  many  highly  curious  ca-ses,  and 

*  “  Lectiir«a  on  Principles  and  Praotioe  of 
Physic,"  Tol.  i.  p.  684.  Edit.  1857. 

f  “  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,”  p.  744. 
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Dr.  Maiidsley’s  philosophical  work,  re¬ 
cently  published,*  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  work,  enriched  with  notes  of 
great  literary  interest.  Dr.  Maudsley’s 
collection  of  fifty  cases  of  insanity,  which 
he  has  had  under  his  ow’ii  care,  is  both 
striking  and  instructive,  and  many 
similar  cases  might  almost  be  entitled 
“  Studies  for  Stories.”  I  have  just 
noted  a  curious  case  reimrted  by  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  of  London,  for  the  Patho¬ 
logical  So<‘iety  of  Dublin.  A  man 
wasted  away  in  hospital  as  if  for  con¬ 
sumption.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tibn  it  was  found  that  a  small  fish-bone, 
of  a  plaice,  had  |>assed  into  the  left  lung, 
and  the  presence  of  this  foreign  body 
had  made  a  cavity.  A  surgeon  was  per¬ 
forming  a  8im|>le  operation  in  the  neck, 
when  suddenly  a  slight  hissing  sound 
was  heard.  The  air  had  forced  its  way 
into  a  vein,  and  death  was  the  result. 
But  such  curious  cases  might  be  mul- 
tiplieil  ad  libitum^  a  collection  might 
easily  be  formed  by  any  reader  of 
current  medical  literature.  The  human 
interest  is  even  greater  than  the  scientif¬ 
ic  interest,  and  it  must  be  noted,  to  the 
cre<lit  of  practitioners,  that  they  ex¬ 
emplify  Bishop  Butler’s  law,  that  their 
sympikthies,  being  accompanied  with 
active  goodness,  instead  of  being  dulled 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of 
suffering,  constantly  become  more  ten¬ 
der  and  acute. 

Something  might  be  said  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  theory  mentioned  just 
now,  that  an  organization  will  act  reg¬ 
ularly  till  worn  out  by  long  use.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  carelessness  is  the  origin  of  most 
diseases.  Medical  men  also  hold  that 
foolish  people  who  follow  their  own 
whims  have  hardly  a  chance  of  recovery 
when  visited  by  serious  disease.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  doctors’  work  would  bo 
done  if  }>eople  were  only  consistently 
rudent  and  c.autiou8.  Onl^  it  is  so 
ard  to  be  habitually  cautious.  On 
abundant  occasions  a  man  may  be  most 
elaborately  prudent,  and  then,  to  his  own 
utter  a.'^tonishment,  he  dangerously  im¬ 
perils  his  health  by  some  startling  im¬ 
propriety.  When  he  has  used  every 
imaginable  pains,  he  is  always  amena* 


•  “The  Phygio’ogy  and  Patliology  of  the 
Mind."  Macmillan,  1857. 
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ble  to  the  force  of  accident.  There  is 
another  plausible  theory,  strongly  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  one  wo  have  named,  to 
the  effect  that  every  man  has  the  seeds 
of  some  particular  disease  in  his  consti¬ 
tution,  and  some  trifling  accident  will 
come,  sooner  or  later,  which  will  have 
for  him  the  same  effect  as  a  match  fall¬ 
ing  upon  gunpowder.  Medical  men  ex¬ 
plain  this  on  theories  of  constitutional 
tendencies  or  of  some  poison  latent  in 
the  system.  The  fatal  accident  to  one 
man  is  the  merest  accident  for  another. 
Two  men  while  walking  get  well  soaked 
by  the  rain.  One  man  shakes  off  the 
water  pretty  much  as  a  dog  or  a  duck 
might  do,  and  rather  enjoys  his  shower- 
bath  than  not.  Another  man  is  taken 
ill  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
probably  dies.  The  doctors  cannot 
explain  the  different  issues,  and  they 
would  also  be  very  much  puzzled  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  pneu¬ 
monia  itself.  They  will,  indeed,  gen¬ 
erally  explain  diseases  by  theories 
more  or  less  plausible,  and  practice  has 
been  built  upon  theory,  and  theory  has, 
no  doubt,  sacrificed  a  number  of  human 
lives.  Yet  medicine  must  have  its  dog¬ 
matic  system,  and  without  it  medicine 
becomes  little  better  than  empiricism. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  the  theory  that 
the  type  of  disease  had  changed  ;  and, 
indcM,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  are  not  substantial  OToimds  fur 
such  an  opinion.  Dr.  \\^t8on  once 
held  this  opinion  very  strongly,  but 
of  l.'ite  years  he  seems  entirely  to  have 
withdrawn  his  adherence,  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  is  that  the  ch.'imcter  of  diseases 
18  better  understood  now  than  was  the 
case  once.  We  have  seen,  even  of  late 
years,  works  where  the  tendency  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  to  death,  and  the  tendency 
of  certain  diseases  to  convalescence,  is 
much  insisted  on ;  but  I  imagine  that  such 
a  classification  would  now  be  exposed  to 
rigorous  criticism.  The  history  of  med¬ 
icine  reveals  to  us  a  succession  of  so- 
called  “  systems,”  some  of  them  mixed 
up  with  theories  of  the  universe  and 
visionary  mysticism,  like  the  gases  of 
Van  Helmont  or  the  Vortices  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  often  issuing  in  rules  and 
practice  as  simple  and  ns  sanguinary  as 
that  of  Sangrado.  Su|K‘rstition  and 
mysticism  and  mere  notions  are  now 
discarded  for  the  results  of  the  exact 


science  and  patient  experiment.  It  is 
now  understood  that  pathology  and 
physiology  fade  into  each  other,  and 
that  the  processes  of  disease  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  those  Avhich  belong  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  healthy  or¬ 
gans.  The  study  of  such  a  work  as  Dr. 
Williams  on  the  “  Principles  of  Medi¬ 
cine,”  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was 
so  largely  indebted,  will  indicate  the 
present  state  of  medical  science  and 
supply  a  line  of  reasoning  susceptible 
of  being  followed  by  every  thoughtful 
and  educat'd  mind. 

The  recollection  of  bygone  systems 
of  medicine  might  supply  us  with  abun- 
dsnt  curiosities  of  prescriptions.  They 
are  curious  enough  in  modern  medicine, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Charles  Hastings’ 
brochure  on  the  use  of  the  serpent  in 

Ehthisis.  The  following  regimen  of 
Irown’s  for  the  treatment  of  a  hyj>o- 
chondriac  patient  is  probably  unique 
among  prescriptions.  Its  absurdity 
shouhT  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  real  merits  in  the  Brunoni- 
an  system,  as  it  is  called.  With  many 
people  such  regimen  as  the  following 
would  be  jmpular  enough. 

“  For  breakfast,  toast  and  rich  soup 
made  on  a  slow  fire,  a  walk  before 
breakfast  and  a  good  deal  alter  it ;  a 
glass  of  wine  in  the  forenoon  from  tim6 
to  time ;  good  broth  or  soup  to  dinner, 
with  meat  of  any  kind  he  likes,  but  al¬ 
ways  the  most  nourishing ;  several  glass¬ 
es  of  port  or  punch  to  be  taken  after 
dinner,  till  some  enlivening  effect  is 
perceived  from  them,  and  a  dram  after 
everything  heavy ;  one  hour  and  a  half 
after  dinner  another  walk;  between 
teatime  and  supper  a  game  with  cheer¬ 
ful  company  at  cards  or  any  other  play, 
never  too  prolonged ;  a  little  light  read- 
ing ;  jocose,  humorous  company,  avoid¬ 
ing  that  of  popular  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  admirers,  and  all  hypocrites 

and  thieves  of  every  description . 

Lastly,  the  company  of  amiable,  hand-  ♦ 
some,  and  delightful  young  w’omcn  and 
an  enlivening  glass.” 

Dr.  Bussell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  quotation^  might  well  say  that 
“John  Brown’s  prescriptions  seem  a 
caricature  of  his  system.”*  Dr.  Bus¬ 
sell  also  mentions  the  great  Sydenham’s 


*  “  Historj  aod  Heroes  of  the  Art  of  Medicioe.’* 
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plan,  “De  Methodo  medendi  morbos 
per  Accnbitum  Juuioris.”  Sydenham, 
though  a  theorist,  was  a  great  man,  and 
his  name  is  justly  regarded  with  a  high 
degree  of  veneration.  He  mentions  sev¬ 
eral  cases  in  which  he  cured  the  diseases 
of  elderly  people  by  making  young  peo¬ 
ple  sleep  with  them.  The  practice  has 
Biblical  authority,  and  we  believe  is 
even  now  pursued  in  foreign  countries. 
Another  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  the  “  Horae  Subsecivae,”  shall 
supply  us  with  a  further  anecdote  of 
prescriptions.  “  Many  years  ago  a 
countryman  calliHl  on  a  physician  in 
York.  He  was  in  the  deptlli  of  d^'s- 
peptic  despair,  as  often  happens  wuth 
the  chawbacons.  The  doctor  gave  him 
some  plain  advice  as  to  his  food,  and 
ended  by  writing  a  prescription  for 
some  tonic,  saying,  ‘Take  that  and 
come  back  in  a  fortnight.’  In  ten 
days  Giles  came  in,  blooming  and  hap¬ 
py,  quite  well.  The  doctor  was  deliglit- 
ed,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his  skill. 
He  asked  to  see  what  he  had  given  him. 
Giles  said  he  hadn’t  got  it.  ‘Where 
was  it  ?  ’  ‘I  took  it,  sir.’  ‘  Took  it  f 
What  have  you  done  with  the  prescrip¬ 
tion?’  ‘I  ate  it,  sir.  You  told  me  to 
take  it.’  ”  Dr.  Brown’s  view  of  the 
human  constitution — we  mean  the  Dr. 
Brown  whose  “  system  ”  almost  made  a 
ntedical  revolution  half  a  century  ago— 
is  thus  ingeniously  set  forth  by  his  disci¬ 
ples,  and  its  main  illustrations  may  be 
accepted.  “  Suppose  a  fire  to  be  made 
in  a  grate,  filled  with  a  kind  of  fuel  not 
very  combustible,  and  which  could  only 
be  kept  burning  by  means  of  a  machine 
containing  seveml  tubes  placed  before 
it,  and  constantly  pouring  streams  of  air 
into  it.  SupiKise  also  a  pipe  to  be  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  fuel 
was  gradually  let  down  into  the  grate 
to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
flame  kept  op  by  the  air-machine.  The 
grate  will  represent  the  human  frame ; 
the  fuel  in  it  the  matter  of  life,  the  ex¬ 
citability  of  Dr.  Brow'n,  and  the  senso¬ 
rial  power  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The  tul>e 
behind  supplying  fresh  fuel,  will  denote 
the  power  of  all  living  systems  constant¬ 
ly  to  regenerate  or  reproduce  excitabil¬ 
ity  ;  while  the  air-machine  of  several 
tubes  denotes  the  various  stimuli  applied 
to  the  excitability  of  the  body,  and 
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the  flame  drawn  forth  in  consequence  of 
that  apjilication  represents  life,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon 
the  excitability.”  This  illustration  has 
a  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  famous 
cave  image  in  Plato. 

The  whole  subject  of  medical  juris- 

Srudence  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
lomance  of  Medicine.  The  great  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject  is,  of  course,  Dr. 
Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  whose  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  most  novels  are.  The 
English  public  are  unfortunately  only 
two  familiar  with  medico-legal  cases. 
We  have  generally  some  great  oyer 
and  terminer  case  going  on  where 
poison  has  lieen  the  agency  employed, 
and  medical  men  are  exhaustively  dis¬ 
cussing  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case. 
Such  trials  as  those  of  Palmer,  Made¬ 
line  Smith,  Smethurst,  Pritchard,  and 
others,  have  made  the  public  unwhole- 
somely  familiar  with  toxicology.  In 
cases  of  circumstantial  evidence  medi¬ 
cal  men  are  frequently  the  leading  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  was  a  long  disputed  scien¬ 
tific  question  w’hether  a  person  can  die 
of  poison  and  yet  no  trace  be  found  in 
the  body.  When  a  very  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician  declared  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  several  vegetable  poisons  which 
absolutely  left  no  trace  at  all,  w'e  arc 
credibly  informed  that  he  was  inundat¬ 
ed  with  letters  from  persons  entreating 
him  to  say  what  those  poisons  were. 
We  may  be  sure  that  a  thirst  for  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  or  a  mere  curiosity, 
dictated  the  great  mass  of  those  letters ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be 
doubtful  speculations  as  to  the  motives 
which  actuated  some  of  these  inquiries. 
Some  very  curious  cases,  turning  on  mi¬ 
nute  points,  occasionally  arise  in  medical 
jurisprudence.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
attack  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by 
his  valet,  Sellis,  who  afterward  com¬ 
mitted  suicide;  some  vague  popular 
suspicion  attached  to  the  duke,  and 
Sir  Everard  Home  made  a  point  in  the 
case  in  the  duke’s  favor  on  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  venous  and  arterial  blood. 
We  notice  that  in  his  index  Dr.  Taylor 
gives  no  less  than  three  allusions  to  the 
case  of  the  Duke  de  IVaslin.  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  also  discusses  the  case  of  General 
Pichegru,  who  was  found  strangled  in 
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prison  through  the  ligature  of  his  neck 
being  tightened  by  a  twisted  stick.  A 
strong  suspicion  of  murder  Avas  excited, 
and  it  was  thought  that  death  had  been 
caused  through  an  order  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon.  Dr.  Taylor  states  that 
the  evidence  of  this  having  been  an  act 
of  homicide  is  very  weak,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  medical  circumstances  extend  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  an  act  of 
suicide.  There  was  a  remarkable  case 
of  strangulation  w'hich  happened  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  ago,  and  which  many 
may  recollect.  There  was  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  who  used  to  exhibit  himself 
publicly  in  the  act  of  hanging,  and  at  a 
certain  point  released  himself  without 
having  sustained  any  injury.  One  day 
the  poor  fellow  continued  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  too  far,  and  was  hanged  in 
real  earnest.  The  curious  fact  is,  that 
a  gaping  mob  surrounded  him  all  the 
time,  and  allowed  him  to  hang  for  thir¬ 
teen  minutes  before  the  suspicion  was 
entertained  that  something  might  be 
wrong.  Every  medical  man  is  con¬ 
stantly  liable  to  be  called  into  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  in  cases  of  violence,  poisoning, 
and  that  numerous  and  most  melancholy 
class— concealment  of  birth.  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  advises  him  to  make  his  antecedent 
examinations  most  carefully,  and  to  be 
very  careful  as  to  the  kind  of  figure  which 
he  cuts  in  the  witness-box.  Dr.  Taylor 
speaks  rather  severely  of  counsel,  and  at 
times  counsel  have  spoken  rather  severe¬ 
ly  of  Dr.  Taylor;  he  also  inclines  to- 
W’ard  a  contemptuous  feeling  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  juries,  with  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  feel  some  measure  of  sympa¬ 
thy'.  The  most  remarkable  cases  w'hich 
occur  in  medical  jurisprudence  are  \m- 
questionably  those  of  chronic  poisoning. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to 
be  a  feai-ful  race  between  the  art  of  the 
lioisoner  .and  the  art  of  detecting  poison. 
Tlie  history  of  the  processes  employed 
to  test  for  poison  is  highly  curious,  and 
of  much  scientific  interest.  Dr.  Taylor 
says  that  persons  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  eleven  months  after 
the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  that 
there  is  no  re.ason  to  doubt  that  instances 
may  occur  of  a  still  more  ]>rotracted 
nature.  “  The  occurrence  of  such  cases 
as  these  suggests  grave  reflections  on 
the  insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is 
used  w'ith  skill  and  cunning,  and  on  the 


inefficiency  of  the  present  system  of  reg¬ 
istering  causes  of  death.  The  editor 
of  the  ‘  Law  Magazine’  has  truly  said, 
in  commenting  upon  the  Smethiirst  case, 

‘  All  that  is  requisite  for  future  murderers 
by  poison  to  do  is  to  use  small  doses, 
combine  the  use  of  various  destructive 
drug8,and  subpoena  the  proper  witnesses. 

If  the  judge  and  jury  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  convinced  that  the  skilful  poison¬ 
er  was  guilty,  it  is  then  open  to  him  to 
work  the  papers  and  “  public  opinion,” 
get  other  doctors’  evidence,  and  apply 
to  the  Home  Office.  That  this  will  be 
the  course  pursued  by  future  poisoners 
is  highly  probable  ;  hence  the  characters 
of  chronic  poisoning  have  acquired  a 
^ecial  interest  for  the  medical  jurist.’  ” 
The  single  subject  of  frauds  upon  insur¬ 
ance  offices  ofiens  up  a  wide  field  of 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  public  ob¬ 
tained  glimpses  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Palmer,  but  the  cases  were  not  fully 
gone  into,  as  a  conviction  was  obtained 
in  the  indictment  respecting  Cook.  It 
may,  however,  lie  said  that  the  insurance 
cases  of  which  the  public  obtain  glimpses 
are  few  when  compared  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  cases  of  which  the  public  know 
nothing.  A  collection  of  such  cases 
would  form  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
fearful  books  of  the  age.  It  sometimes 
hapitens  that  an  office  has  no  moral 
doubt,  though  it  has  little  legal  proof ; 
and  if  they  venture  to  resist  a  claim,  it 
will  probably  happen  that  the  claim  will 
not  be  insisted  upon.  We  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  a 
medical  friend.  A  woman  insur^  one 
or  two  lives  in  an  office,  and  the  lives  ^ 
rapidly  fell  in.  When  this  happened 
with  a  third  life,  the  office  having  seen 
some  reasons  for  suspicion,  demurred  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  policy.  The  wom¬ 
an  called  at  the  office,  and  said  angrily 
to  the  manager,  “  Do  you  think  I  poison¬ 
ed  my  own  relation  ?”  A  sudden  thought 
striicK  the  manager.  He  walked  up  to 
the  woman,  ])ut  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  looking  fixedly  at  her,  said,  “We 
know  you  did.”  The  woman,  in  great 
agitation,  left  the  office,  and  was  never 
seen  there  again. 

Very  much  that  is  very  remarkable 
belongs  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis 
of  a  case.  No  two  medical  cases  exactly 
resemble  one  another,  any  more  than 
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any  two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike, 
of"  any*  two  blades  of  grass  even.  A 
man  can  no  more  be  a  physician  by  read¬ 
ing  books  than  a  man  can  be  an  artist 
by  reading  all  extant  publications  on 
form  and  color.  Each  case  is  a  separate 
study  in  itself.  Nqw  this  dia^osis  is 
exce«,*dingly  troublesome  work.  Patients 
often  cause  a  good  deal  of  this  trouble. 
They  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  at  once 
expect  him  to  explain  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  write  them  a  prescription.  If 
a  medic.al  man  will  not  do  this  off-hand, 
they  lose  confidence  in  him,  and  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  some  other  practitioner.  It  is 
perfectly  wonderful  how  a  London  phy¬ 
sician  in  extensive  practice  will  examine 
and  prescribe  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
But  as  a  rule,  a  man  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  a  chronic  case 
minutely  Before  he  adopts  any  decided 
treatment.  Invalids  have  also  another 
way  of  proceeding,  which  is  a  sore 
trouble  to  some  me<lical  men.  They 
make  a  round  of  the  London  physicians, 
and  take  a  morbid  dislike  in  discovering 
a  conflict  of  medical  opinion.  They  go 
to  some  doctor,  and  when  they  have  ex¬ 
tracted  an  opinion  from  him,  they  sud¬ 
denly  turn  round  and  say  that  his  views 
are  totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
renowned  Sir  Kappa  Chi,  and  derive  lit¬ 
tle  countenance  from  the  view  of  Dr. 
Lambda.  Some  doctors  become  reticent 
in  their  opinions,  and  are  afraid  to  deliv¬ 
er  a  judgment  until  they  know  what  may 
be  the  opinion  of  the  great  authorities. 
Btit,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  will  give  nis  own  views  ;  and  if 
they  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
great  authorities,  he  will  declare  that 
the  great  authorities  are  in  the  wrong. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  patient 
has  been  in  the  wrong.  In  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and  an 
obscure  case  has  the  fullest  chance  of 
being  properly  understood  when  it  has 
been  submitted  to  different  medical 
lights.  The  diagnosis  is  the  making  out 
of  what  is  exactly  the  matter  with  a 
patient;  the  prognosis  is  the  judgment, 
made  with  more  or  less  certainty,  of  the 
issue  of  the  disease.  Some  doctors  at¬ 
tain  a  wonderful  skill  in  both  respects. 
They  can  almost  complete  both  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  by  looking  at  a  {patient's 
face.  “It  is  a  very  difliicult  case,”  said 
a  doctor  one  day  to  a  patient,  “  but  I  will 


tell  you  one  thing  for  your  consolation, 
which  is  that  you  will  get  well.”  This 
proved  to  be  the  case,  but  singularly 
enough,  the  great  man  himself  died  sud¬ 
denly  before  he  saw  the  patient  again. 
As  a  man,  for  the  first  time,  was  entering 
a  physician’s  consulting-room,  the  latter 
whispered  to  a  friend,  “Case  of  great 
pain,  I  am  sure — muscle  adhering  to 
Done — chronic  and  hopeless” — as  it  prov¬ 
ed.  The  same  man  was  walking  down 
a  street,  and  at  the  door  of  an  hotel  was 
a  smiling  landlord,  portly,  fresh-colored, 
and  apparently  robust.  The  friend  made 
some  casual  remark  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  typical  Briton,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  “You  think  so,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  That  man  is  safe  to  die  with¬ 
in  a  twelvemonth.”  The  diagnosis,  some¬ 
times  easy  enough,  is  occasionally  per¬ 
plexing  in  the  extreme.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  are  patent  enough — an 
experienced  physician  will  see  it  all  in 
five  minutes  ;  but  others  are  exceedingly . 
obscure,  and  the  medical  man  is  never 
quite  able  to  clear  up  the  obscurity. 
Sometimes  there  is  some  little  circum¬ 
stance,  unexpected  and  out  of  harmony 
with  other  circumstances,  which  baffles 
all  the  calculations.  “  In  every  respect 
the  patient  is  going  on  extremely  well,” 
said  a  doctor  to  an  anxious  member  of  a 
family  ;  “  but  I  confess  there  is  a  little 
twitching  over  the  eye  which  I  do  not 
at  all  like.”  The  case  terminated  fatally. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  pa¬ 
tient,  by  all  the  rules  of  art,  ought  to 
be  getting  better  or  worse,  he  persists  in 
getting  worse  or  better.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  patient’s  previous  history  ami  consti¬ 
tution  ;  a  sli^t  attack  in  one  case  being 
more  dangerous  even  than  a  dangerous 
attack  in  another.  I  remember  being 
very  much  amused  with  the  case  of  a 
young  doctor  and  his  first  patient.  It 
was  a  child  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus. 
According  to  all  the  rules  the  child 
ought  to  die.  Nevertheless  the  untoward 
infant  persisted  in  not  dying.  The  doc¬ 
tor  went  from  his  books  to  the  bedside, 
and  from  the  bedside  to  his  books.  He 
confidentially  asseverated  to  me  that  the 
infant  ought  to  die,  and  m.-inifested  a  not 
altogether  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
infant  because*  it  did  not  die.  His  treat¬ 
ment  was  altogether  better  than  his 
prognosis :  at  the  time  when  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case  terminated,  it  was  go- 
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ing  on  well.  It  is  very  hazardous  fur  a 
doctor  to  give  a  prognosis ;  if  he  openly 
gives  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  the 
case  terminates  favorably,  bis  reputa¬ 
tion  is  well-nigh  ^one.  But  you  will  not 
oflen  find  a  medical  man  doing  this  sort 
of  thing.  As  a  rule  the  doctor  always 
takes  the  most  cheerful  view  possible  of 
a  case,  and  even  hc^s  against  hope.  In 
the  last  illness  of  George  IV.  the  phy¬ 
sicians  were  also  pronouncing  him  better, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  betternesses”  he 
died.  Other  doctors,  however,  there  are, 
morbidly  disposed,  from  whom  you  may 
take  every  grain  of  comfort  they  give, 
and  something  more.  It  is  curious  that 
a  doctor  cannot  always  be  trusted  with 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  own 
case.  The  great  Dr.  Baillie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  case  of  this.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  consumption,  and  yet  to 
have  denied  that  he  was  consumptive. 
He  did  not  experience  any  difiiculty  in 
breathing,  and  ar^ed  that,  while  his 
breathing  was  good,  his  lungs  could  not 
bo  bad.  But  no  medical  man  now  takes 
thU  as  decisive.  Nature,  in  her  bounty, 
provides  a  larger  space  of  lung  than  is 
necessary,  and  will  lung  go  on  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  lung,  and  with 
very  little  difficulty  in  breathing?.  An¬ 
other  noteworthy  case  of  lung  disease  is 
a  very  difierent  person,  the  notorious 
empiric,  St.  John  Long.  He  professed 
to  cure  consumption,  but  in  reality,  like 
other  similar  quacks,  he  only  cured  cases 
of  cough  and  bronchitis  with  symptoms 
imitative  of  those  in  phthisis.  He  un¬ 
questionably  caused  death  in  several  in¬ 
stances  by  a  trcatmenlawhich  would  be 
perfectly  harmless  in  most  cases,  but 
w'hich  was  fatal  to  many  delicate  women. 
He  was  himself  struck  down  by  con¬ 
sumption,  and  died  at  the  early  a^e  of 
thirty-seven.  One  of  our  most  promising 
doctors  in  chest  complaints.  Dr.  Hope, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  had  reached  almost 
the  summit  of  his  profession,  was  pre¬ 
maturely  cut  off  by  consumption.  There 
are  few  volumes  more  affecting  than  the 
narrative  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  impression  that  his  fatal 
illne.ss  was  in  ^reat  measure  due  to  ex¬ 
treme  and  unmitigated  devotion  to  intel¬ 
lectual  labor. 

Medicine  has  often  very  startling  sur¬ 
prises  in  store,  which  are  frequently 
gloomy  enough,  though  sometimes  of  a 


pleasant  nature.  We  will,  in  the  first 
place,  select  some  of  the  former.  A  cler- 
g}’man  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  was  one  day  walking  very 
fast,  when  he  was  met  b^  his  doctor.  He 
explained,  in  conversation,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  pains  of  indigestion,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks 
in  order  to  get  lid  of  them.  The  medi¬ 
cal  man  insisted  on  examining  him,  and 
then  explained  to  him  that  he  was  in  fact 
suffering  from  aneuri.sm  of  the  heart, 
and  that  these  long  walks  were  the 
worst  things  possible  for  him ;  and  w’as 
obliged  to  aad  that  the  disease  would 
some  day  prove  suddenly  fatal.  The 
statement  was  sadly  verified.  In  the 
midst  of  a  sermon,  .at  a  very  emphatic 
passage,  the  preacher  fell  dow'n  from  his 
pulpit,  and  life  was  found  to  be  extinct, 
llie  congregation  broke  up  in  the  ut¬ 
most  consternation  and  terror.  A  man 
was  in  company  with  another,  and  from 
some  casual  circumstance  he  took  off 
his  stockings.  His  friend  took  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  observing  that  one  of  his  feet  was 
really  very  black.  It  was  discovered 
that  from  some  cause  the  foot  w'as  mor¬ 
tified.  In  former  times  it  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  amputate  it, 
but  mediem  art  has  contrivances  where¬ 
by  this  is  avoided.  A  very  remarkable 
case  is  mentioned  by  the  pious  Bishop 
Newton,  in  the  valuable  fragment  of 
the  “  Autobiography  ”  which  has  come 
dowm  to  us.  A  young  nobleman  in  the 
country  w.as  dangerou^y  ill  with  a  fever. 
Physicians  were  summoned  from  difierent 
quarters,  and  the  bishop  relates  that  no 
less  a  sum  than  seven  hundred  guinetOs 
was  paid  to  them  as  fees.  All  the  means 
used  were  unavailing,  and  the  patient 
sank  rapidly.  When  he  was  quite  given 
over,  and  left  alone  to  die,  he  was  heard 
to  murmur  a  request  for  beer.  A  large 
goblet,  containing  nearly  a  quart  of  small 
beer,  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drain¬ 
ed  at  a  draught,  and  then  drank  again. 
He  recovered.  I  think  I  recollect  also  a 
similar  case  in  one  of  the  London  hospi¬ 
tals.  A  man  was  talking  one  day  at  a 
dinner-table  with  a  physician,  and  he 
mentioned  a  particular  circumstance  oc¬ 
curring  in  his  own  instance.  “  I  do  not 
mind  mentioning  to  a  man  like  you,” 
said  the  doctor,  **  that  that  is  a  sign  of 
the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung.” 
A  man  who  had  been  ailing  for  a  long 
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time  was  persuaded  a  fnend  to  con¬ 
sult  an  eminent  physician.  lie  accord- 
ingly  went  to  the  consulting-room,  and 
after  an  examinnation  he  wassigniftcant- 
ly  asked  by  the  physician  whether  he 
had  as  yet  made  his  will.  I  am  inform¬ 
ed  that  he  only  lived  a  fortnight  after¬ 
ward.  I  boi>e  it  was  not  a  case  in 
which  he  died  of  the  doctor  rather  than 
of  disease ;  for  panic  destroys  almost  as 
much  as  pestilence.  On  the  other  hand 
the  utmost  happiness  has  been  caused 
when  men  had  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  worst  and  had  then  been  disabused 
of  some  mistaken  notion.  Such  an  oc¬ 
currence  is  not  unfrequent.  One  of  the 
largest  fees  ever  known  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  was  given  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining 
to  some  rich  merchant  that  the  latter 
was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease. 
There  are  several  bastard  diseases,  com¬ 
paratively  harmless,  which  closely  imi¬ 
tate  the  peculiarities  of  very  serious 
ailments.  It  is  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  physician’s  duty  to  give  the  as¬ 
surance  of  health,  to  disabuse  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mind  of  harassing  fears,  and  to 
guide  him  safely  on  the  pleasant  yet 
often  perilous  path  of  convalescence. 

The  limits  of  our  subject  might  be  in¬ 
definitely  enlarged  if  we  entered  on  the 
personal  history  of  physicians,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  incidents,  often  romantic 
enough,  of  their  careers.  Sometimes 
men  look  with  .admiration  and  envy  on 
the  career  of  the  great  physician.  His 
name  is  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  They 
hear  that  he  has  just  been  made  a  baro¬ 
net.  They  see  his  carriage  flashing 
through  the  street.  They  see  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  greatest  houses  thrown  open 
to  him,  as  with  the  familiarity  of  intima¬ 
cy  he  penetrates  to  its  most  sacred  ady¬ 
tum.  For  our  own  part  we  lean  to  the 
belief  that  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  not  sufficiently  rewarded.  Why 
should  the  peerage,  so  often  conceded 
to  law,  and  not  denied  to  literature,  be 
never  conferred  upon  a  medical  man  ? 
There  is  no  other  profession  so  occu¬ 
pied  with  incessant  benevolence,  and 
with  active  scientific  advance.  As  Car¬ 
lyle  says,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  “  The 
profession  of  the  Human  Healer  being 
naturally  a  sacred  one,  and  connected 
with  the  highest  priesthoods,  or  rather 


being  in  itself  the  outcome  and  acme 
of  all  priesthoods  and  divinest  conquests 
here  below.”  For  the  few  who  really 
succeed,  there  are  many  who  make  either 
a  comparative  or  a  superlative  failure. 
How  many  there  are  who  are  conscious 
of  high  training  and  great  abilities,  who 
wait  on  year  after  year  for  the  chances 
which  never  come,  or  which  come  so 
late.  How  often  has  the  young  man 
left  the  obscure  country  town,  where  he 
might  h.ave  achieved  a  prosperous  medi¬ 
ocrity,  to  try  for  greatness  in  London, 
and  has  lieen  worsted  in  the  trial  ?  Even 
the  great  physician  is  not  always  to  be 
envied.  Every  guinea  has  been  hardly 
earned  by  expenditure  of  brain  and 
nerve  ;  and  we  must  think  of  the  guineas 
which  he  constantly  refuses  as  well  as 
the  guine.as  which  lie  takes.  No  rich 
man  should  grudge  paying  his  doctor 
with  most  liberal  hand,  for  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
unremunerated  work,  and  only  most 
rarely  is  any  tax  on  benevolence  de¬ 
clined.  The  successful  physician  has 
often  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  success. 
The  work  is  enormou<»  and  incessant. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  has  to  transact 
a  laborious  correspondence,  where  every 
word  must  be  diligently  weighed.  Then 
the  tide  of  visitors  sets  in,  and  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  th.at  with  all  the  rapidity  a  man 
has  a  right  to  use,  the  physician  can 
hardly  see  more  than  four  patients  in  an 
hour.  Then  he  goes  abroad,  and  can 
never  be  quite  sure  when  he  can  return 
home.  When  at  home  he  can  never  be 
sure  that  he  will  not  be  called  out.  He 

c. an  only  most  rarely  reckon  upon  a  holi- 

d. ay,  and  his  holiday  is  always  liable  to 
be  abruptly  cut  short.  Some  men  break 
down  under  this  excessive  strain,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  men  of  delicate  organ¬ 
ization  and  very  sensitive.  There  are 
several  cases  in  which  the  distinguished 
physician  has  been  found  dead  in  his 
carriage.  A  medical  man  who  met  Dr. 
Todd  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his 
overworked  life,  seemed  to  think  that 
he  was  dying  visibly  before  his  eyes.  * 
Some  men,  who  are  endowed  with  iron 
constitutions,  firm  nerv’es,  strong  will, 
and  excellent  tact  in  the  management  of 
themselves  and  others,  breast  the  full 
tide  of  adverse  circum-stanoes,  masters 


•  Dr.  ningestou’s  “  Essays.” 
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of  themselves  and  their  position.  But 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  even  those  af¬ 
ford  illustrations  of  the  hard  rule  that 
the  rewards  of  this  world  are  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  deservings. 

Inere  is  much  more  illness  in  the 
world  than  the  world  often  thinks 
of.  In  the  constant  roar  and  animation 
of  the  London  streets  we  lose  sight  of 
this,  and  are  apt  to  obtain  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  human  life.  Here  in  Cheap- 
side,  the  other  day,  I  marvelled  at  all 
this  buoyant  life  and  exuberance  of 
health  and  energy,  and  was  tempted  to 
think  of  those  who  are  ailing  in  hushed 
and  darkened  rooms  as  an  intinitesimal 
minority  of  miserables ;  but  this  is  not 
the  true  view  of  the  facts.  Of  this  surg¬ 
ing  crowd  there  are  not  a  few  who  are 
carrying  about  with  them  malady  in  its 
germ  or  full-blown  existence  ;  not  a  few 
who  to-morrow  will  be  on  a  sick  bed ; 
not  a  few  who  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
W’ill  be  in  their  graves.  I  have  seen  it 
calculated  that  on  an  average  every  man 
has  ten  days’  illness  in  the  year.  It  is 
as  well  that  the  healthy  man  should  keep 
before  him  these  dreary  possibilities  that 
are  always  flitting  about.  Such  a  thought 
will  teach  him  to  prize  the  priceless  boon 
of  health,  and  nut  disregard  and  waste 
it.  This  m:ty  give  him  a  practical  sym¬ 
pathy'  with  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
mourners;  a  sympathy  also  with  the 
whole  army  of  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
almost  exclusively  among  the  sufferings 
and  shadows  of  life.  This  may  also  give 
him  an  intellectual  interest  in  those  great 
departments  of  human  knowle«lge  which 
are  concerned  with  medicine,  whose 
mere  romance  h.as  been  touched  upon  in 
these  random  notes. 

I  may,perhaps, appropriately  conclude, 
as  a  well-known  learned  judge  concludes 
his  speeches,  with  a  bit  of  jmetry.  In 
that  remarkable  work,  “The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  has  a  noble  poem  called 
“  The  Anatomist’s  Hymn,  or  the  Living 
Temple.”  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  few 
of  the  verses ;  and  never  has  physiology 
bi‘en  made  more  beautiful.  It  is  a  true 
Rtligio  Mediciy  such  as  w’ould  have  de¬ 
lighted  the  Norwich  philosopher: — 

"The  soft,  smooth  air,  with  pulsi-like  waves 
Flows  tnurraurinif  through  its  hidden  caves. 
Whose  streams  of  brightening  purple  rush, 
Fired  with  a  new  and  livelier  blush ; 


While  all  their  burden  of  decay 
The  ebbing  current  steals  away. 

And,  red  with  Nature’s  flame,  they  start 
From  the  warm  fountains  of  the  bedrt. 

No  rest  that  throbbing  slave  may  ask. 
Forever  quivering  o’er  his  task  ; 

While  far  and  wide  a  crimson  jet 
Leaps'fbrtb  to  All  the  woven  net, 

Which  in  unnumber’d  crossing  tides 
Tlie  flood  of  burning  life  divides, 

Then  kindling  each  decaying  part, 
Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart 

But  warm’d  with  that  unchanging  flame 
Behold  the  outward  moving  frame. 

Its  living  marbles  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  band  and  silvery  thong 
And  linked  to  reason's  g^uiding  reins 
By  myriad  rings  in  trembling  chains. 
Each  graven  with  the  threaded  zone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  Master’s  own. 

Oh  Father!  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  these  mystic  temples  thine  I 
When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapp'd  the  leaning  walla  of  life, 
Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  warms. 
And  mould  it  into  heavenly  forms  I  ” 


Trsnslatad  from  the  German  for  The  EcLzcrte. 

TUB  “  LAST  SUPPER"  OF  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI. 

BY  DR,  VON  HErKLK.* 

The  culminating  period  of  religious 
painting  in  Italy  begins  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who,  like  Michael  Angelo,  was 
[lainter^  sculptor,  and  architect,  e.spe- 
cially  engineer,  and  also  musician  and 
imjwovisator — one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
cultivated  men  of  his  time.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1452,  in  the  castle  of  Vinei, 
near  Florence  (the  natural  son  of  its 
owner,  the  notary  of  the  Seigniory  of 
Florence) ;  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  the  Tuscan  master,  Andrea  Verocchio, 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  at  Milan, 
and  there,  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty,  painted  for  the  refectory  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Maria  delle  Grazin, 
that  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works, 
the  “  Last  Supper.”  As  the  Book  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  infinitely  surpasses 

[*  Tliis  article  is  translated  from  the  TAco/o- 
gitch*  QiiartalBchrift,  a  Roman  Catholic  quarterly 
review,  published  at  Tubingen.  Its  autiwr  is  the 
ablest  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  of  Germany ;  he  is  a  Professor  in  the 
Catholic  Faculty  of  Tubingen  University. — Ed. 
Eclkctic.] 
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all  the  other  writings  of  the  holy  Thomas 
Kempis,  so  does  the  “  Last  Supper” 
surpass  all  other  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Even  his  celebrated  jncture  of 
“  Mary  under  the  Rock,”  in  the  Louvre 
(Leonardo  da  Vinci  lived  the  last  part 
of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  died  at  St.  Cloud 
in  1519),  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

The  size  of  the  Last  Supper”  is  twen¬ 
ty-eight  Paris  feet  in  length  by  eighteen 
in  height,  and  the  thirteen  figures  are 
once  and  a  half  the  size  of  life.  It  is  not 
a  fresco,  but  is  painted  in  oils  upon  the 
whitewashed  wall ;  for  I^eonardo  was  no 
friend  of  fresco  painting,  because  it  al¬ 
lowed  no  alterations,  while  he,  never  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  performances,  wished  to 
retouch  them  again  and  again,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  considered  one  of  his  works  as  com¬ 
pleted — not  even  the  well-known  por¬ 
trait  of  Mana  Lisa,  although  he  had  8{>ent 
not  less  than  four  years’  w’ork  upon 
it.*  He  preferred  working  in  oils, 
not  only  because  it  gave  room  for  im¬ 
provements,  but  because  it  also  ])er- 
mitted  the  most  exact  execution  of  de¬ 
tails  and  the  adornment  of  high  color¬ 
ing.  But  these  original  advantages  of 
the  oil  coloring  were  lost  in  the  later 
disadvantages.  Cracks  came  from  the 
drying  of  the  oils,  and  mould  gathered 
on  the  walla  of  the  refectory,  which  wms 
damp,  badly  built,  and  often  flooded ; 
and  the  picture  suffered  much  injury 
from  these  causes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
d.aily  vapors  and  sweeping  of  the  refec¬ 
tory.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  traveller  spoke  of  it 
as  almost  destroyed.  But  much  more 
culpable  was  the  pervei-sity  of  man.  Be¬ 
neath  the  picture,  which  hung  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  a  door  le.ading 
from  the  refectory  to  the  other  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  convent.  After  a  while 
the  monks  thought  Uiis  door  was  too 
small,  and  had  a  larger  one  made,  there¬ 
by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  picture, 
namely,  the  feet  of  Christ.  Other  parts 
droppt'd  off,  in  consequence  of  the  ham¬ 
mering  and  striking  while  the  door  was 
building.  Afterward,  in  ]  726,  the  monks 
commissioned  the  painter,  Belloti,  to  ren¬ 
ovate  the  picture.  He  boasted  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  secret  whereby  lost  colors 


*  This  ia  in  the  Loarre,  in  Paris.  There  is  a 
oopj  of  it  in  Die  Denkmaier  dtr  KumI,  published 
byLiibke  k  Co.  Vol.  iL,  plate  74 


[Dec., 

could  be  restored  in  their  original  fresh¬ 
ness.  The  monks  believed  the  charla¬ 
tan,  and  he — painted  over  the  picture 
with  a  reirkless  hand.  Less  import.ant 
was  the  evil  done  by  a  second  unknown 
restorer,  who  painted  the  picture  over 
in  water-colors,  which  were  easily  re¬ 
moved.  A  more  radical  w'ork  was 
done  by  a  third  vandal,  the  restorer, 
Mazza,  in  the  year  1770,  who  not  only 
painted  over  the  picture,  but  erased  the 
original  in  many  places  which  did  not 
please  him,  even  altering  the  heads, — 
only  three  of  which,  the  three  last  heads 
at  the  left  of  Christ  and  at  the  right  of 
the  spectator  (Matthew,  Thaddeus,  and 
Simotj),  were  left  untouched,  when  the 
new  prior  of  the  convent  dismissed  him. 
These  three,  however,  are  not  as  they 
came  from  the  hand  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  but  only  as  Belloti  spoiled  them. 
When  General  Buonaparte  came  over 
the  Alps  in  1796,  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  spare  the  Refectory  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazia,  but 
another  general  stabled  horses  in  it ;  and 
still  later  it  was  used  for  storing  hay, 
all  to  the  fearful  detriment  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  picture,  so  that  Kugler,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,  spoke  of  it  as  a  “  sad,  ghost¬ 
like  ruin.”  However,  since  these  severe 
words  were  written,  a  careful  removal 
of  the  wretched  daubing  has  restored  to 
view’  many  noble  and  most  imj>ortant 
details,*  and  from  our  own  observation 
w’e  agree  with  the  judgment  of  Ltibke  : 
“  After  all  the  devastation,  the  gleim  of 
its  former  beauty  is  so  indestructible, 
that  the  impression  of  the  original  even 
surpasses  what  is  given  in  the  admira¬ 
ble  engraving  of  Raphael  Morghen.” 
However,  it  would  not  be  possible  from 
the  original  alone,  without  the  help  of 
old  copies,  to  attain  any  satisfactory 
representation  or  idea  of  the  great  paint- 
ing. 

Among  the  copies,  about  thirty  in 
numljcr,  those  of  Marco  d’Oggione,  a 

fmpil  of  Leonardo,  are  the  oldest  and 
K?8t.  The  fine  engraving  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  w’hich  we  have  mentioned, 
was  made  after  one  of  these  copies,  and 
indeed,  after  the  one  which  Marco  d’Og¬ 
gione,  immediately  after  the  completion 
of  the  original,  executed  for  the  cele- 


*  See  Additions  to  Eugler’s  History  of  Art,  4th 
ed.  vol.  iL,  p.  S41. 
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bratcd  Carthusian  Monastery  in  Pavia, 
and  which  is  now  in  Loudon.* 

A  second  smaller  copy  was  prepared 
by  d’Oggioiie  for  the  refectory  of  the 
cloister  of  Castelazzo,  near  Milan,  and,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  is  now  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  Brera  at  Milan  (formerly  the 
Jesuit  college  of  St.  Mary  in  Brera^ 
i.  <.,  in  the  meadow).  It  was  sawed 
from  the  wall  of  the  abandoned  cloister, 
and  brought  thither.  For  a  third  cele¬ 
brated  copy  w'e  are  indebted  to  Peter 
Lovini,  in  the  year  1565.  It  is  painted 
in  fresco  on  a  wall  at  Ponte  Capriasco. 
A  fourth,  of  the  full  size  of  the  original, 
was  painted,  by  Andreas  Bi.anehi,  named 
Vespino,  by  permission  of  Cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo  of  Milan,  the  cousin 
and  immediate  successor  of  the  holy 
Cliarlcs.  It  is  now  in  the  Ambrose 
Library  at  Milan,  and  differs  remarka¬ 
bly,  in  many  points,  from  the  copies  by 
d’Oggione.  When  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
the  step-son  of  Napoleon,  became  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Italy,  he  commissioned  Giu.sseppi 
Bossi  to  make  a  copy  in  mosaic.  Bossi 
had  before  this  carenilly  studied  all  the 
works  of  Leonardo,  and  now,  with  still 
further  study,  and  the  assistance  of  all 
the  copies  of  which  he  had  knowledge, 
he  first  made  a  cartoon  of  the  size  of 
the  original — drawn  in  chalk  on  }>aper; 
this,  which  is  well  known  to  many  of 
my  readers,  afterward  c.ame  to  the 
Leuchtenberg  gallery  in  Munich,  and  is 
now  in  St.  Petersburg.  From  this  car¬ 
toon  Bossi  made  an  oil  painting,  less 
valuable  ;  but  the  mosaic,  likewise  of  the 
size  of  the  original,  finished  after  Bossi’s 
death  in  1816,  by  liaffaeli,  is  now  placed 
in  the  Minority  Church  at  Vienna  (pre¬ 
viously  in  the  Ambrose  collection). 
Unfortunately,  Bossi,  in  his  works, 
leaned  too  much  toward  the  old  copy 
of  Bianchi,  which  he  preferred  to  those 
of  d’Oggione,  and  had  many  peculiar¬ 
ities,  which  occasioned  great  opposi¬ 
tion,  especially  on  the  part  of  Count 
Beni.  Besides  these  copies,  there  exist 
some  original  cartoons  from  da  Vinci’s 
own  hand ;  in  fact,  the  cartoon  of 
the  head  of  Christ  in  the  Brera  at 
Milan,  as  well  as  the  cartoons  of  the 

*  Tliis  engraving  of  Raphael  Morghen  is  the 
foundation  of  ail  or  nearly  all  later  engravings 
and  lithographic  and  photographic  representations 
of  the  “  L^t  Supper.”  The  engraving  by  Francis 
Rainaldi  is  also  praiseworthy. 
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heads  of  the  Apostles  in  the  collection 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  Even 

freat  masters,  like  Rubens  and  Nicholas 
'oussin,  were  not  a.shamed  to  make 
copies  of  the  “Last  Supper”  of  Leo¬ 
nardo. 

W^hat  especially  distinguishes  this  work 
of  art  is  the  fine  com|H>sition,  the  quiet, 
harmonious  disposition  of  the  whole 
picture,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
so  great  and  living  a  variety  in  its  parts ; 
the  fulness  and  depth  of  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  expressed  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  and  life,  the  rich  variety  in  the 
representation  of  the  sentiments  and 
feelings,  the  aesthetic  restraint  in  de¬ 
picting  the  most  powerful  emotions,  the 
noble  movement  and  attitude  of  all 
the  figures  and  their  members,  united 
with  a  sacred  dignity  which  pervades 
the  whole.  “  In  this  picture,”  says  an 
art-critic  of  our  day,  “  the  dram.atist  can 
study  acting,  the  sculptor  plastic  group¬ 
ing,  the  painter  drawing,  expression  of 
countenance,  drapery,  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  his  art,  except  color.”* 

Before  these  suj^rior  merits  we  lose 
sight  of  some  trifles  which  are  less  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  artist  than  to  the  archseoi- 
ogist.  I  mean  the  anachronism  which  is 
show’ll  in  the  sitting  at  the  table,  in  the 
forms  of  the  dishes,  in  the  kind  of  table¬ 
cloth,  its  arrangement,  ornamentation, 
etc.  It  is  only  morbid  purism  which 
demands  that  everything  shall  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  strict  archajological  rules — to 
the  detriment  of  sesthetics. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  the  picture 
itself,  or  a  copy,  w’ill  raise  tw’o  questions : 
first,  which  of  the  Apostles  has  the  ar¬ 
tist  wished  to  represent  in  each  of  the 
figures  ?  and  secondly,  what  emotions  or 
feelings  does  each  express  ?  These 
questions  have  been  answerer!  by  Giu-s- 
seppi  Bossi,  the  knight  and  artist  already 
mentioned,  in  his  eloquent  work  :  Bd 
Cenaetdo  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  libro 
quattro  di  Giueeeppe  Bo*ei  pittori, 
Milano  nella  Stamperiet  reale,  1810. 
He  has  a  strong  ground  for  his  opinion 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  old  copy  of 
the  “  Last  Supper  ”  by  Peter  Loviui  in 
1665,  w’hich,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  at 
Ponte  Capriasco,  each  figure  is  desig¬ 
nated  in  writing  by  the  name  of  the 

*  Leibing,  Nature,  Art,  and  Man,  ia  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  18S6. 
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Apostle  intended.  This  book  of  Bossi, 
rare  in  Germany,  was  noticed  in  full  by 
Goethe  in  his  treatise,  **  Joseph  Bossi 
on  the  *Last  Supper’  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  ”  (Kunst  und  Alterthum,  iii,  2,  p. 
163  ;  in  the  Stuttgart  edition  of  six  vol¬ 
umes,  1863,  vol.  V.,  p.  405  et  8eq.\  and 
also  by  the  court  painter,  Frederick 
MOller,  in  the  Heidelberg  Jahrbuch^ 
1816,  pp.  1137-1206.  Besides  Bossi 
there  are  short  explanatory  articles  of 
the  picture  in  diflferent  languages,  hung 
up  in  the  refectory  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazia.  Cardinal  WLseman,  moreover, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Treatises  on 
Various  Subjects,  p.  470  et  scy.,  has 
made  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  “  Last  Supper.”  Making  use  of  all 
these  helps  and  after  studying  and 
comparing  the  original  and  a  number 
of  its  copies,  we  have  come  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 

In  the  middle  of  the  picture  sits  our 
Saviour  in  a  purple  tunic  and  blue  man¬ 
tle.  He  has  just  spoken  the  words,  “One 
of  you  shall  betray  me.”  It  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  thought  of  da  Vinci  to  seize  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Painters  have  usually  chosen  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  as  their  sub¬ 
ject,  but  this  leaves  no  room  for  the 
play  of  human  passions,  and  gives  to 
every  countenance  one  and  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  of  devotion.  The  moment  here 
chosen,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately 
after  the  Saviour  had  spoken  the  words 
above  mentioned,  allows  the  greatest  va¬ 
riety  of  expression  and  action.  Certainly, 
a  represciiUition  of  the  moment  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  must  of 
necessity  m.ake  a  more  monotonou««,  and 
a  much  less  living  and  dramatic  picture, 
as  dozens  of  works  by  other  artists  bear 
witness. 

The  head  of  Christ  is  gently  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  turned  toward  the  side  where 
the  betrayer  is  not  sitting.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  down.  Tlie  Lord  will  not  look  at 
Judas,  nor  at  any  one  in  particular,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  wish  to  designate  the 
guilty  person.  The  action  of  the  arms 
and  hands  exprea^^es  naturally  and  sim¬ 
ply  the  thought,  “  he  is  one  of  you.” 
Any  orator  would  now  accompany  his 
words,  “  so  it  is  with  you,”  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  gesture.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  hand  is  turned  up¬ 
ward,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  right. 
The  gesture  of  the  left  hand  is  perfectly 
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in  keeping  with  the  words,  but  the  right, 
half  turned,  with  the  point  of  the  finger 
raised,  is,  so  to  speak,  S$iKTrxps^  i.e.,  it 
points  involuntarily  and  without  inten¬ 
tion  toward  Judas.  But  why  is  the  head 
bent?  That,  too,  b  the  natural  gestnreof 
assertion.  Any  one  saying  with  empa- 
sb,  “Verily,  verily,  he  is  among  you,” 
would  necessarily  incline  the  head.  And 
Christ  inclines  it  toward  that  side  where 
the  betrayer  is  not  sitting.  As  we  have 
already  said,  he  does  not  wish  to  look 
at  him,  but  while  he  controls  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  head,  his  right  hand  invol¬ 
untarily  \>o\ni%  slightly  toward  Judas. 
Vasari  and  Lomazzo  are  of  opinion  that 
Leonardo  left  the  head  of  Christ  incom¬ 
plete,  and  Bossi  agrees  with  them,  al¬ 
though  others  think  differently.  On  the 
other  hand,  Leonardo  is  said  to  have 
painted,  .as  a  study  for  his  great  work, 
the  head  of  Christ  in  the  copy  executed 
by  hb  pupil,  Marco  d’  Oggione,  at  Cas- 
tel.azzo;  and  moreover  we  still  possess, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  carteon  of 
the  head  of  Christ  by  da  Vinci’s  own 
hand,  which  is  in  the  Brera  iti  Milan. 
Thb  manly,  beautiful,  dignified,  and  holy 
connUm.ance  cxiwesses  great  depth  of 
feeling  and  a  lofty  serenity.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  divine  mis.sion  and  the 
noblest  self  sacrifice  are  blended  with 
holy  sorrow  at  the  great  sin  of  his  dis¬ 
ciple.  Leibing  says  of  this : 

“  In  the  Brera,  at  the  side  of  the  Sposali- 
zio  (‘  Mary’s  Betrothal,’  by  Rtmhael),  bangs 
a  small  painting  of  the  head  of  Christ,  framed 
under  glass.  It  is  only  a  drawing,  but  by 
the  hand  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  it  is  the 
same  head  whose  destruction  we  so  much  la¬ 
ment  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per.* 

“The  head  is  somewhat  bent,  as  if  the 
neck  bowed  under  the  burden  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  was  to  reconcile  heaven  and  earth ; 
the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  look  bent  down¬ 
ward,  for  here  below  he  has  only  to  look 
upon  the  path  which  leads  to  death.  The 
soft  beard  of  the  upper  lip  b  turned  down¬ 
ward  at  the  fine  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
meets  the  hair  of  the  head  and  chin.  Every 
feature  of  the  face  telb  of  the  might  of  an 
infinitely  deep,  calm  suffering,  which  ex¬ 
hausts  all  the  natural  energies.  But  how  ut¬ 
terly  false  would  be  this  description  of  the 


•  “  Destruction”  is  too  strong  a  word.  Of  course 
the  coloring  of  the  head  of  Christ  in  the  refectory 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazia  ia  not  by  da  Vinci,  but 
the  outlines  are  his,  and  these  alone  are  most  valu¬ 
able. 
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picture  if  we  said  no  more !  All  this  is  but 
the  foil  of  what  the  great  painter  really 
meant  to  depict ;  for  above  all  these  traces 
of  the  suffering  Son  of  Man,  beam  forth  a 
wonderful  submission,  superhuman  peace,  and 
divine  consciousness  of  victory." 

On  each  side  of  the  Lord  are  six  Apos¬ 
tles,  again  disposed  in  two  smaller  groups ; 
but  the  composition  is  so  well  arranged 
that  these  smaller  groups  seem  to  be¬ 
long  together,  and  yet  the  whole  thir¬ 
teen  persons  form  one  large  harmoni¬ 
ous  group.  Beginning  with  the  extreme 
figure  on  the  right  hand  of  Christ  (the 
left  hand  of  the  spectator),*  we  see 
the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  a  strong 
young  man  with  a  sharp  profile,  in  a 
light  blue  tunic  and  green  mantle.  He 
rises  with  evident  energy  from  his  seat, 
and  bends  forward  toward  Jesus.  As  he 
is  at  a  distance,  he  is  not  sure  that  he  has 
heard  rightly,  so  he  turns  in  quick  at¬ 
tention  (as  his  eyebrows  contracted 
show)  nearer  to  the  Lord  and  the  other 
Apostles,  in  order  to  ask  or  to  hear  what 
is  meant. 

Next  to  him  is  James  the  Less,  like¬ 
wise  in  profile,  but  a  nobler  head  than 
the  other :  the  family  resemblance  to 
the  Saviour  is  unmistakable.  The  artist 
meant  to  show  this,  and  he  also  gave 
this  Apostle  a  garment  of  the  same  color 
with  that  of  the  Lord  (red,  but  several 
shades  darker).  James,  too,  desires 
further  explanation,  and  seeks  to  gain  it 
from  IVter.  He  stretches  his  lelt  arm 
toward  Peter,  touching  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  as  if  to  ask  Peter  to  turn  tow¬ 
ard  him.  This  gesture  of  James  plainly 
unites  the  two  groups  on  this  side  of  the 
picture. 

The  third  figure  is  St.  Andrew.  His 
upper  garment  is  green  and  red,  his 
lower  garment  yellow.  He  is  an  older 
man.  His  upper  lip  is  somewhat  sunk 
(perhaps  from  the  loss  of  teeth),  and  the 
under  lip  is  a  little  prominent,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  elderly  men.  The  nose, 
too,  is  long  and  pointed.  He  is  utterly 
surprised,  and  his  attitude  as  W'ell  as  his 
features  expresses  the  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment  mingled  w’ith  terror.’  Different 
copies,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
show  great  variations  in  this  head,  and 

•  Many  of  the  representations  in  copperplate, 
lithography,  lithophany,  etc.,  reverse  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  right  in  the  original  they  make 
hfl,  and  the  converse. 


still  more  in  that  of  Peter.  Not  only  the 
expression  of  the  face,  but  even  the  hair 
of  Peter  is  different  in  different  copies. 
Predominant  in  him  is  the  feeling  of 
grief.  He  wants  to  know  who  is  meant, 
and  turns  to  John,  laying  his  left  Imnd 
on  John’s  shoulder  and  breast.  He 
asks  John  who  it  is  of  whom  Christ 
spoke,  as  is  recorded  in  John  13  :  24-26. 
But  while  Peter  thus  bends  forward  tow¬ 
ard  John,  his  right  arm  presses  upon 
Judas,  who  sits  next  to  him,  pushing 
him  a  little,  so  that  the  right  arm  of 
Judas  overturns  the  vessel  of  salt  stand¬ 
ing  by  him,  a  well-known  evil  omen. 
Peter,  moreover,  has  a  sword-like  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  as  if  he  would  punish 
the  betrayer.  In  this,  though  not  in  his 
countenance,  is  an  indication  of  threat¬ 
ening.  Goethe  remarks  that  the  face  of 
Peter,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  painted- 
over  picture,  is  that  of  a  severe  Ca¬ 
puchin,  arousing  sinners  by  his  fast- 
sermons.  It  made  a  more  agreeable 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  saw  only  the 
expression  of  a  strong,  powerful  charac¬ 
ter.  His  upper  garment  is  yellow,  the 
lower  one  blue.  In  regard  to  Juda.s, 
we  must  add  that  in  one  hand  he  holds 
the  bag ;  and  the  other,  the  left,  is 
stretched  out  in  a  peculiar  way,  .as  if  he 
would  grasp  something.  This  left  hand, 
too,  follows  a  quite  different  direction 
from  his  eye;  truly  thievish,  the  eye 
watches  whether  any  one  sees  the  evil 
attempt  of  the  hand.  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man  sup|)Osed  that  Judas  was  aiming  at 
tlie  best  and  largest  piece  of  bread  which 
lay  near  his  left  hand.  His  look,  not 
without  fear  and  horror,  is  turned 
toward  Christ ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  peculiar  gesture  of  the  left 
hand  is  meant  to  express  this  fear,  and 
no  intent  of  grasping.  Any  affrighted 
person  might  act  thus.  The  shadow 
cast  upon  the  whole  figure,  and  espe¬ 
cially  u[K)n  the  face  of  J  udas,  makes  the 
sharp  lines  of  his  face  still  sharper. 
The  profile  is  rugged,  indicating  reserve 
and  closeness,  but  by  no  means  ugly  or 
common ;  that  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  What  is  mean  and  detestable 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  sphere  of  art. 
But  surely  there  must  have  been  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  sombre  coloring  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  a  yellow  brown. 

“The  countenance  of  John,”  says 
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Goctlie,  “beautifully  rounded,  slightly 
oval,  with  soft,  curling  hair,  is  most  love¬ 
ly.  The  little  that  i8  seen  of  the  dark 
eye  (so  much  of  it  as  is  seen),  is  tunied 
away  from  Peter — an  inlinitely  delicate 
conception — for  when  one  listens  with 
deep  feeling  to  the  secret  whispered  by 
his  neighbor  he  does  not  look  at  him.  In 
the  copy  by  Bianchi  Vespino  (in  the  Am¬ 
brose  library  at  Milan),  John  isa’quiet, 
almost  sleepy  youth,  showing  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  interest  in  what  is  going  on.” 
But  the  great  I.eonardo  certainly  did  not 
intend  thus  to  represent  him.  The  thought 
that  the  dreaded  moment  when  he  must 
lose  his  Master  was  so  near  at  hand, 
must  have  filled  his  loving  heart  with 
the  deepest  emotion,  and  this  indeed  is 
expressed  in  the  picture.  The  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  of  John  are  interlocked — 
which  among  the  ancients  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  expression  of  grief.  As  Apuleius 
says  :  palmulis  in  aUernas  digitorum  vi- 
cissitudines  connexis  ubertim  flehatn ; 
and  Gregory  the  Great  ascribes  the  same 
attitude  to  the  holy  Scholastica  in  her 
grief  (because  her  brother  Benedict 
w'ould  not  remain  with  her) :  inserta* 
digitas  tnanus  taper  mentam  potuit, — 
precisely  like  John  in  this  picture  (Wise¬ 
man,  as  above,  p.  471).  The  lower  gar¬ 
ment  of  John  is  green,  his  mantle  red. 

Next  to  our  Lord,  at  his  left  hand 
(the  right  of  the  spectator),  we  see  the 
head  ot  St.  Thomas,  with  the  raised  fore¬ 
finger.  Wiseman  and  others  suppose 
that  he  is  swearing  vengeance,  but 
Goethe  supposes  that  a  kind  of  doubt  is 
indic.ated  by  the  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  face  is  not  intense  enough  for 
one  swearing  vengeance;  and  even 
Goethe’s  explanation  does  not  satisfy 
me.  As  I  conceive  it,  Thomas,  won¬ 
dering  and  astonished,  exclaims  to  him- 
selli  “  How  !  What !  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 
a  species  of  doubt,  it  is  true,  but  more 
astonishment  than  doubt.  Nothing  is 
seen  of  Thomas  besides  the  head  and 
hand.  Formerly  it  was  not  so,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on. 

Almost  concealing  Thomas,  and  next 
to  him,  is  James  tlie  Elder,  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  amazement.  Horror  is 
written  upon  every  feature,  and  in  this 
he  forms  an  offset  to  Andrew.  Formerly 
his  left  hand  was  not  raised,  but  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  covered  per^pec- 
tively  the  greater  part  of  the  left  hand 
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of  Thomas,  which  was  also  placed  upon 
the  table.  When,  after  a  while,  the 
original  coloring  w'as  partly  faded,  p.art- 
ly  fallen  off,  the  two  hands  could  not  be 
w'ell  distinguished,  and  they  formed  to¬ 
gether  a  single  shapeless  hand  with  six 
fingers,  which  in  old  books  of  travels 
M-as  described  as  “very  singular.”  But 
with  the  violent  restoration  of  Mazza  in 
1770,  thiskixth  finger,  and  with  it  over^ 
vestige  of  the  hand  of  Thomas,  was  ef¬ 
faced,  and  also  the  left  hand  of  James 
was  altered.  The  garment  is  golden 
sulphur. 

The  Apmstle  Philip,  in  a  blue  coat  and 
red  mantle,  is  the  third  figure  of  this 
smaller  group.  He  has  risen,  and  turns 
toward  the  Lord,  protesting  in  his  love, 
“Lord  it  is  not  I:  Thou  knowest  it. 
Thou  knowest  my  heart :  it  is  not  I.” 
“  A  lovely  countenance,”  says  Goethe, 
“like  Raphael’s  group  of  young  men 
gathered  around  Bramanti  (as  Archim¬ 
edes),  on  the  left  hand  side  (the  spec¬ 
tator’s  right),  in  the  school  of  Athens.” 

The  second  smaller  group  on  this  side 
begins  with  Matthew.  He  is  repeating 
what  Christ  has  said,  to  Thaddeus  and 
Simon,  the  two  Apostles  furthest  from 
him,  pointing  to  our  Lord  with  both  of 
his  outstretched  arms  and  hands,  as  if 
to  assure  them,  “  He  said  so.”  By  this 
gesture  this  second  smaller  group  is 
beautifully  connected  with  the  other  and 
with  the  whole.  Matthew  is  young,  and 
of  a  guileless  nature.  His  mouth  partly 
open,  has  an  anxious  expression  ;  and  the 
teeth,  partly  disclosed,  show  a  degree 
of  indignation  in  keeping  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  movement  of  the  figure.  In  the 
copy  of  Bianchi  Vespino  this  figure  is 
much  injured,  and  almost  expressionless. 
The  lower  gannent  of  Matthew  is  light 
blue,  his  mantle  dark  blue,  M'ith  a  gold- 
colored  lining.  Next  to  him  sits  Thad¬ 
deus,  with  a  brown  under-garment  and 
grass-green  mantle,  looking  toward  Si¬ 
mon,  while  his  hands  rather  point  to¬ 
ward  Christ.  The  attitude  is  peculiar, 
and  to  my  mind  the  least  nleasing  of  the 
whole  picture.  The  left  hand  lies  upon 
the  table  in  such  a  way  that  the  inside 
is  turned  up,  and  the  fingers  are  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  the  right  hand  is  raised,  as  if  the 
Apostle  would  strike  the  left  with  it,  “  a 
natural  gesture  to  a  man  who,  on  hear¬ 
ing  unexpected  tidings,  would  say,  *  Did 
not  I  say  so  ?  Have  not  I  always  thought 
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80  ?  ’  ”  *  The  Milan  explanation  says, 
^^Thaddeus  had  suapioions,”  and  this  is 
^  vividly  expressed  in  his  countenance. 
We  may,  perhaps,  interpret  his  peculiar 
gesture  as  if  be  were  saying  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Simon,  “  It  is  probably  J udas.”  He 
half  points  to  Judas.  Anxiety  and  in¬ 
dignation  as  well  as  suspicion  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  powerful  head. 

Last  of  all  Simon,  evidently  an 
older  man,  in  a  white  garment  and  yel¬ 
low  mantle,  is  seen  only  in  profile,  and 
manifests  by  his  face  and  attitude  that 
he  is  greatly  moved,  and  can  scarcely 
believe  what  he  has  heard.  “  He  doubts 
it,”  says  the  Milan  explanation,  and  we 
agree  with  it :  therefore  Matthew  points 
him  to  Christ,  and  Thaddeus  to  Judas. 
The  first  says,  “  The  Lord  certainly  said 
so,”  while  Thaddeus,  pointing  to  .Tudas, 
says,  “  Ixwk,  surely  it  is  he.”  Goethe 
finds  in  Simon’s  countenance,  namely,  in 
the  raised  under  lip,  indignation  at  such 
a  crime.  But  Ijconardo  repeatedly  ex¬ 
hibited  this  in  the  faces  of  the  old,  with¬ 
out  intending  any  particular  expression, 
so  that  we  cannot  coincide  with  the 
above  conjecture. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have 
given  expression  to  what  I  thought 
when  standing  in  the  Refectory  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazia  before  the 
great  work  of  Leonardo.  I  wished  at 
least,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  aid  my¬ 
self  .and  others  in  understanding  it. 

This  short  treatise  was  already  in  the 
press,  when  recently  I  saw  at  Frederick 
Bruchmann’s,  in  Munich,  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  heads  of  Christ  and  hLs 
Apostles,  after  the  original  drawings 
of  da  Vinci.  Before  Ijeoniirdo  executed 
his  great  work  in  Milan,  he  drew  in 
p.astel  studies  of  the  heads  (and  partly 
also  of  the  hands)  of  Christ  .and  the 
Apostles.  These  eleven  sheets  (Peter 
and  Judas  are  ujion  one  sheet,  as  are 
also  Thomas  and  James  the  Elder)  went 
afterward  to  England,  and  from  thence 
eight  of  the  sheets  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  king  of  Holland,  and  were 
inherited,  at  his  death,  by  his  art-loving 
daughter,  the  grand-duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  three  others  remain  in 
private  possession  in  England. 

Hitherto  the  grand-duchess  has  per¬ 
mitted  these  eight  cartoons  (which  we 
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have  already  mentioned)  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  her  private  ap.artments,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  she  now  designs  h.aving 
them  photographeil — a  design  worthy 
of  the  liighest  thanks.  To  this  end  she 
first  had  excellent  colorless*  copies  made 
by  Professor  Niessen  (now  in  Munich), 
and  equally  excellent  photographs  taken 
of  these  by  Bruchmann,  at  first  of  the 
full  size  of  the  original  (once  and  a 
half  the  size  of  life),  and  afterward  in 
two  smaller  sizes,  large  quarto  and 
“  cartes  de  visite." 

Professor  Niessen  gave  not  merely 
the  eight  Weimar  sheets  with  the 
heads  of  Apostles, 'but  in  addition  to 
these,  three  other  he.ids  wanting  at 
Weimar — those  of  Christ,  Thaddeus,  and 
Simon  (the  two  outside  figures  at  the 
left  of  Christ,  and  the  right  of  the 
spectator),  and  also  a  photograph  of  all 
together.  The  three  heads  which  w’ere 
missing  in  Weimar,  Professor  Niessen 
endeav'ored  to  replace  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  other  existing  copies  to  which  he 
could  gain  access ;  but  in  the  subjoined 
text  of  Dr.  J.  Sighart  we  can  find  no 
more  definite  information  as  to  the 
pictures  which  were  his  groundwork. 
Especially  we  do  not  learn  whether  he 
has  used  or  not  the  original  drawings  of 
the  head  of  Christ  by  Leonardo,  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

I  regret'  that  these  photographs  did 
not  appear  a  couple  of  months  sooner,  as 
they  would  have  enabled  me  better  to 
de.soribe  and  explain  some  of  the  heads. 
Some  of  these  jihotographed  heads,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  John,  Peter,  .Tames  the 
Greater,  James  the  Less,  and  Matthew, 
have  a  beauty^  which  is  not  found  either  in 
the  wreck  of  the  original  in  the  Maria 
delle  Gr.azia,  or  in  the  engraving  of  Ra- 
ph.ael  Morgpen. 


The  CoDtempoMiry  Rerlew. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOETHE. 

(first  paper.) 

La  PMlotapMs  d4  Oo«iht.  Par  K.  Cabo.  Parii :  L. 
Hachette  et  Cle.  18M. 

I.v  the  classical  ‘W.alpurgis  Night” 
we  read  of  an  underground  giant  n.amed 
Seismos,  who  appears  in  the  drama  push- 

*  Colored  pictures  tre  not  adapted  to  photog¬ 
raphy. 
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ing  before  him  a  mountain  through  the 
levels  of  the  Pharsalian  plain.  The 
mountain  is  left  standing,  and  Seismos 
descends,  we  may  suppose,  into  the 
depths.  All  the  dwellers  of  the  plain, 
and  strangers  who  have  come  together 
on  the  great  commemorative  night,  are 
surprised,  and  take  their  own  views  of 
the  event.  The  Sphinxes — venerable 
powers  of  Egypt — have  small  respect 
for  an  upstart  mountain,  not  one  of  the 
true  stock  of  the  primitive  hills,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  the  intruder  must  retreat, — 

Tlie  Sphinx  will  never  leave  her  holy  seat,” 

The  Sirens — beautiful  feminine  creat¬ 
ures  of  a  rather  superficial  judgment,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  in  matters  of  science, 
art,  and  life,  a  judgment  according  to 
hearsay  and  individual  taste  rather  than 
reason — regard  this  violent  appearance 
as  an  “offence  to  Nature’s  truth,”  are 
shocked  by  the  suffering,  constraint,  and 
labor  of  the  earth,  and  leave  the  place 
in  haste.  The  Griffins  take  small  inter¬ 
est  in  the  mountain  as  a  natural  wonder, 
but  observe  with  delight  the  glitter  of 
gold  in  its  rock-chinks,  and  call  upon 
the  Ants  who  8(‘em  to  accumulate  for 
accumulation’s  sake,  to  search  every 
cranny  and  fissure,  and  draw  forth  the 
embedded  treasure.  Meanwhile,  the 
mountain  produces  its  own  inhabitants 
— Pygmies,  who  care  not  how  the  world 
of  their  habitation  came  to  be,  nor 
whence  they  originated  themselves,  but 
know  they  are  there  on  the  spot — there 
undeniably,  and  being  there,  will  hold 
their  own,  and  fight  away  the  threaten¬ 
ing  Cranes.  Yet  more  diminutive  dwell¬ 
ers  are  to  be  found  upon  the  mountain¬ 
side,  Thumblings  and  Fingerlings  whom 
the  Pygmies  have  enslaved.  And  by 
and  by  two  Philosophers,  of  rival  scien¬ 
tific  schools,  approach  discussing  in 
learned  language  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  new  phenomenon. 

Did  we  but  possess  the  fine  misinter¬ 
preting  faculty  of  some  of  Goethe’s  com¬ 
mentators,  we  might  discover  here  a  half- 
ironical  symbol  of  the  appearance  in  the 
world  of  some  such  intellectual  Titan  as 
Goethe  himself  and  of  the  destiny  which 
awaits  the  work  of  such  an  one.  There 
are  the  Sphinx-like  dogmatists,  thinking 
scorn  of  the  unprecedented  novelty,  not 
w'ithout  hidden  fear,  and  a  sense  that 
they  must  defend  their  position.  There 
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are  the  persons  of  refinement  (Philis¬ 
tines  of  taste  and  culture),  offended  by 
the  violence  and  strangeness  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  in  disgust  aban¬ 
doning  earth,  after  such  an  impropnety, 
for  the  sea.  There  are  the  diligent  Aut- 
students,  very  happy  while  they  pick 
out  the  gold  which  they  know  not  now 
to  use,  and  which  the  Griffins,  with  em¬ 
pirical  generalizations  and  inductions, 
will  lay  their  claws  on  when  it  has  been 
sufficiently  piled  together.  Tliere  are 
the  offspring  of  the  mountain — those 
who  rise  unconsciously  from  the  work 
of  an  original  thinker  by  some  sponta¬ 
neous  generation— a  race  of  dwarfs, 
knowing  not  and  caring  not  whence 
they  came,  but  tenacious  of  the  right  to 
exist  where  they  find  themselves,  and 
ruling  over  a  yet  smaller  generation  of 
intellectual  Thumblings.  Finally,  we  see 
the  Philosophers  drawing  near  with  their 
several  theories — Spinozist,  Cartesian, 
Lockian — ready  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  ofif-hand,  and  to  assign  it  a 
value  according  to  the  degree  of  sup- 
|)ort  it  affords  to  their  hypotheses. 

With  Goethe  the  period  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophers  has  arrived.  It  is  time  to 
divide  him  into  parts,  and  measure  him 
with  measuring  rods,  and  gauge  his 
dimensions.  Let  us  note  his  angle  of 
altitude,  and  express  it  in  terms  of  sine 
and  cosine.  Let  us  investigate  his  strata, 
distinguish  primary  from  secondary  for¬ 
mations,  ana  explain  the  periods  of  tran¬ 
sition.  Let  us  settle  his  origin,  igneous 
or  aqueous,  and  have  some  theory  of  him 
to  hold  by,  Vulcanist  or  Neptunist,  no 
matter  which.  Let  as  exhibit  a  section 
of  him,  and  put  him  in  a  map. 

Yet  when  we  take  into  our  hand  any 
the  smallest  member  of  nature  — a  frag¬ 
ment  of  granite,  a  lump  of  flint,  much 
more  a  leaf  or  flower — when  we  take 
into  our  hand  the  sm.allest  thing  that 
has  been  created  and  not  constructed, 
and  look  at  it  thoughtfully,  does  it  not 
seem  that  wo  can  never  get  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  that  we  can  gaze  down  in  it 
into  quite  an  infinite  depth  ?  We  are 
almost  terrified  at  the  force  present  in 
that  fragment  w'hich  lies  in  our  hand. 
We  look  up,  and  for  an  instant  the 
dream  of  Matter  disappears ;  and  where 
dead  things  had  been,  we  find  ourselves 
hemmed  in  all  round  by  power,  and 
beauty,  and  anger,  and  love,  every- 
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where  imminent  and  insuperable,  for¬ 
ever  at  work  each  on  the  other,  and  all 
upon  ourselves,  from  which  there  is  no 
flight,  though  “  we  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,”  with  which  no  parlejr 
IS  possible,  nor  the  hope  of  any  condi¬ 
tional  surrender.  We  catch  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  powers  at  play  around  us,  we 
feel  for  a  moment  that  we  are  “  creat¬ 
ures  moving  about  in  worlds  not  real¬ 
ized,”  and  in  a  world  of  blank  misgiving 
we  linger  till  gradually  the  light  fades 
into  the  common  light  of  day. 

But  those  powers  which  in  the  living 
rocks  and  flowers,  and  the  indomitable 
sea,  haunt,  startle,  and  waylay  us  only 
in  fortunate  seasons,  are  constantly  and 
almost  palpably  present  in  the  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  energies  of  our  fellows. 
Was  there  ever,  tlien,  an  attempt  so 
audacious  as  to  understand  a  mind — 
ever  an  undertaking  so  wild  as  to  write 
a  life?  We  declare  ourselves  utterly 
hopeless  of  comprehending,  after  deep 
study,  the  poor,  undeveloped,  dim,  halt¬ 
conscious  spiritual  part  oi  John  Hodge, 
who  ,<]itche8  our  neighbor’s  field — a 
monad  easily  pulled  about,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  strings  of  a  few  vulgar  ob¬ 
jects  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  yet 
startling  us  at  times  by  sudden  deep  ret¬ 
rospects  and  illimitable  promises.  And 
we  know  somewhat  less  about  Goethe, 
the  man  of  the  superb  brain  and  ever- 
widening  activity.  I.«t  the  reader  see, 
therefore,  how  ill  the  showman’s  glib 
omniscience  would  become  us.  Let  him 
believe  that  we  say  much  doubtfully, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  though 
he  should  differ  from  us  now  and  then. 

Our  present  duty,  howe^er,  is  to  re¬ 
port  on  M.  Caro’s  book.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  five  or  six  articles  which  ajipeared  in 
the  Revue  de*  Deux.  Mondee.  Some 
additions  of  slight  importance  are  made, 
and  sixty  ))ages  are  appended  of  trans¬ 
lated  extracts  from  the  writings  and 
conversations  of  Goethe.  It  is  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  read.  M.  Caro  is 
never  dull,  nor  yet  is  he  determined  to 
be  always  brilliant.  He  seems  an 
honest  writer,  given  a  little  to  French 
bird’s-eye  views  of  a  subject,  but  willing 
really  to  read  a  book  quite  through 
l>efore  he  explains  its  meaning.  He 
does  not  affect  an  air  of  infallibility. 
And  he  can  mention  1789  without  ex¬ 


ploding  pyrotechnically,  or  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  reader  that  Goethe  was  a 

roduct  of  the  idea  of  the  Revolution. 

I.  Caro’s  virtues  accordingly  are  re¬ 
markable.  Further,  a  book  such  as  his 
was  a  desideratum.  We  have  had  lives 
of  Goethe  and  essays  on  Goethe,  good, 
bad,  and  indififerent,  but  no  connected 
study  of  his  body  of  thought  easily 
accessible  to  the  English  reader.  We 
believe  that  M.  Caro’s  treatise  is  not 
ailequate  to  its  subject,  and  that  some 
other  student  of  Goethe  must  by  and 
by  give  us  a  better  one.  But,  such  as 
it  is,  we  accept  this  Philosophy  of  Goe¬ 
the  with  no  little  gratitude,  and  believe 
it  will  do  good  service.  Why  should 
not  some  English  writer — Mr.  Masson, 
for  example — try  to  supersede  it  ?  We 
should  give  the  writer  some  years  to 
study  Goethe,  that  he  might  leave  M. 
Caro  well  behind. 

But  first  let  us  ask,  as  does  M.  Caro 
himself,  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak 
at  all  of  the  Philosophy  of  Goethe.  No 
one  had  less  a  tendency  to  dialectics,  no 
one  loved  less  to  impose  upon  himself 
or  others  a  system  of  thought  including 
transcendental  subjects,  no  one  was 
more  unwilling  to  control  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart  by 
the  formal  articles  of  a  creed  expressed 
in  words.  Art  and  science  he  believed 
throve  best  by  means  of  the  free  action 
of  natural  human  pow’ers,  independently 
of  philos<)phy.  And  long  after  Schiller’s 
death  he  lamented  Schiller’s  self-torment 
over  philosophical  disquisitions  in  “  the 
unblest  days  of  speculation.”  *  It  is 
partly  owing,  we  think,  to  the  fact  ol 
Goethe’s  maintaining  an  independent  po¬ 
sition  with  regard  to  philosophy  that  his 
w'orks  have  in  them  such  a  fulness  and 
many-sidedness  of  life.  To  look  at  the 
world  through  the  loopholes  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  system  is  not  favorable  to  the 
freedom  and  nearness  of  artistic  vision. 
Even  the  conscious  purpose  of  existence 
will  not  be  included  in  one  projmsition, 
or  in  several.  It  cannot  be  stated  as 
Work,  as  Love,  as  Piety,  as  Culture,  as 
Duty,  as  Pleasure,  as  Self-surrender. 
Much  less  can  the  unconscious  vital 
elements  which  make  up  so  large  a  part 
of  life.  These  can  w’ith  difliculty  be  ex- 

•  “  Conversations  with  Eckermann.”  voL  L  p. 
9i;  toL  ii.  p.  121  (Oxenford’s  translatiou). 
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{>laii)ed  to  the  understanding ;  they  can 
lardiy,  if  at  all,  be  raised  from  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  unconscious  into  that  of  the 
intelligible.  Yet  these  are  what  the 
artist  must  be  familiar  with  and  repro¬ 
duce.  And  BO  the  great  artist  will 
alw.ays  stand  superior,  by  his  sympathies 
and  his  imagination,  to  the  highest  con¬ 
clusions  of  even  his  own  intellect. 
There  is  in  the  common  every-day  life 
of  each  of  ns,  individual  and  socislt,  a 
region  where  reason  gives  place  to  faith, 
as  truly  as  it  dues  in  that  region  where 
the  elementarjr  truths  of  theology  and 
metaphysics  disclose  themselves. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  Goethe 
had  no  body  of  thought  which  may  be 
called  a  philosophy,  no  way  of  his  own  of 
conceiving  man  and  hislife  and  destiny, — 
the  world,  its  origin,  and  how  we  may  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  intellect  and  with  heart, — 
God,  and  God’s  relations  to  his  universe, 
to  the  human  race,  an‘3  to  the  individual 
soul  ?  The  truth  is,  there  exists  no 
m-an,  woman,  or  child  but  possesses  a 
philosophy — a  philosophy  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  power  of  vision,  ability  of 
intellect,  direction  of  active  and  moral 
tendencies,  surrounding  circumstances, 
available  materials  of  thought.  But 
most  of  these  philosophies  are  trivial, 
many  are  false,  and  many  base.  Some 
few  are  eminent  and  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  But  of  these  not  all,  in  their 
effort  to  realise  themselves,  pass  up  into 
the  region  of  pure  intellect ;  not  all  en¬ 
title  their  possessors  to  the  distinctive 
name  of  Philosophers.  Some  are 
plunged  into  the  brute  matter  through 
which  hum.an  activity  attains  form,  and 
act  there  more  or  less  as  plastic  powers 
under  the  influence  of  w’hich  great  and 
l>eautiful  lives  rise  visibly  before  us. 
These  are  the  philosophies  of  the  Hero 
and  the  S.aint.  Others  find  an  inter¬ 
mediate  sphere  for  their  development 
— not  the  world  of  pure  intellect,  not 
the  world  of  social  or  political  action, 
but  a  fairer  and  we.althier,  a  calmer  and 
more  golden  world  than  either,  and  one 
which  gains  the  produce  of  both  the 
others ;  and  those  whose  philosophies 
find  this  mode  of  realization  are  called 
artists.  We  see  then  that  Goethe  may 
have  \ieen  the  founder  of  a  philosophy, 
though  he  wrote  no  essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  nor  any  critique 
of  the  pure  Reason.  If  he  wrote  no 


work  in  the  manner  of  these,  he  was  at 
least  author  of  Weriher^  a>id  Faust, 
and  Wilhelm  Meister.  He  interpret¬ 
ed  his  own  artistic  criticism  of  the 
world  in  many  es8.ays,  and  letters,  and 
conversations.  And  he  himself  lived  a 
great  life,  full  of  self-comprehension  and 
calculated  activity,  which  remains  the 
completcst  embodiment  of  thought 
which  we  have  seen  in  modem  times. 

Three  courses  for  the  making  of  an 
ess.ay  are  here  open  to  us.  We  might 
eng.age  in  a  senes  of  skirmishes  with 
our  author,  and  so  make  a  review  cred¬ 
itable  to  ourselves  and  h.arassing  to  our 
readers.  Or  we  might  remember  how 
Goethe  himself  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  more  interesting  to  hear 
what  a  man  has  thought  than  what  an¬ 
other  thinks  he  ought  to  have  thought, 
and  might  simply  give  a  survey  of  the 
contents  of  M.  Caro’s  book.  Or,  thirdly, 
we  might  say  to  the  reader,  M.  Caro 
has  done  gooii  work ;  m.ake  yourself  ao- 
uaintod  with  this  volume  of  his,  if  you 
o  not  already  know  it,  or  with  his  es¬ 
says  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  ho 
has  given  an  important  view,  j)erhap8 
the  most  important,  of  Goethe’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  Still  he  has  left  room  for  an  essay 
which,  without  tearing  to  pieces,  by 
a  kind  of  sm.all  destructive  criticism,  the 
impression  that  his  book  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce,  may  by  some  added  elements  dis¬ 
solve  that  impression  in  the  reader’s 
mind,  so  that  a  new  and  fuller  one  may 
by  and  by  emerge.  M.  Caro  has  admira¬ 
bly  expounded  the  pantheistic  direction 
of  Goethe’s  philosophy.  What  if  we 
look  at  the  same  philosophy  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  side,  and  see  what  it  has  to  offer  us  ? 
The  view  we  sh.all  present  may  not,  tak¬ 
en  alone,  be  the  most  valuable  view. 
It  is,  however,  valuable.  We  are  aware 
that  it  m.ay  be  said  the  pantheistic  ideas 
are  not  different  ideas  on  the  same  level 
with  those  which  this  essay  will  bring 
out,  but  underlie  them,  dwelling  not  on 
an  op|K>site  side,  but  deep  at  the  centre  of 
Goethe’s  ^stem  of  thought,  and  giving 
it  unity.  Well,  we  are  much  inclined  to 
that  opinion  ourselves ;  M.  Caro  would 
certainly  accept  it.  And  yet  we  feel 
that  M.  Caro’s  treatise  wants  such  a 
chapter  as  this  essay  may  supply  mate¬ 
rials  for.  Let  the  reader  unite  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  facts  we  give  may 
produce,  as  best  he  can,  with  his  own 
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conception  of  Goethe’s  character  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  We  believe  we  shall  present 
them  more  purely,  more  sincerely,  by 
not  labelling  Goethe  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  and  arguing  about  the  conformity 
of  his  characteristics  with  those  of  that 
class.  And  we  believe  that  critics  may 
sometimes  misinterpret  Goethe  by  being 
too  deep,  by  forgetting  that  he  was  a  man 
who  lived  often  on  the  surface  of  the 
world,  and  of  life  and  thought,  not  always 
ill  the  depths ;  by  forgetting,  too,  that  it  is 
only  a  few  unhappy  short-sighted  persons 
who  are  always  consistent  with  them¬ 
selves  as  thinkers,  whose  theory  of  the 
universe  (that  is,  of  their  own  visible  uni¬ 
verse)  is  a  perfect  four-square  theory. 
But  Goethe,  like  all  great  seers,  could 
never  go  the  round  of  the  universe,  and 
make  it  square,  but  saw  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  and  could  plainly  say  things 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  one  anotlier 
now  and  then.  At  all  events,  we  hope 
we  may  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  syn¬ 
thesis  which  is  named  “  Goethe  ”  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  readers,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  their  preceding  .analysis  was  in¬ 
complete.  We  do  not  pretend  to  put 
all  Goethe  into  a  review-phi.al  in  which 
Homunculus  could  barely  tit,  but  we'may 
help  to  make  one  side  of  his  nature  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  We  shall  eertainly  light 
on  some  points  whicdi  M.  Caro  missed, 
and  we  send  our  reader  to  M.  Caro  him¬ 
self  to  discover  our  own  still  greater 
deficiencies. 

M.  Caro,  in  his  history  of  Goethe’s 
mind,  treats  first  what  he  names  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  mysticism.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  he  had  started  from  an  earlier 
point  than  the  speculations  suggested 
to  Goethe  by  the  rea<ling  of  Arnold’s 
“  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Here¬ 
tics.”  The  English  reader  who  desires 
a  brief  and  authoritative  survey  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Goethe  will  perhaps 
turn  to  the  “  Encyclopsedia  Britannic.a.” 
If  he  bo  aware  that  the  article  “  Goethe  ” 
is  from  De  Quinoey’s  pen,  that  will  bo 
an  additional  reason  for  so  doing.  Well, 
he  will  there  find  De  Quincey  (who  not¬ 
ably  proclaimed  his  incapacity  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  Goethe  by  a  rather  amusing  and 
extremely  foolish  article  on  Wilhelm 
Meister)  dwelling  much  on  the  influence 
in  moulding  Goethe’s  feelings  of  a  child¬ 
ish  trouble,  which  M.  Caro  does  not 
mention.  In  his  seventh  year  the  faith 


of  the  Boy  (this  is  the  name  by  which 
Goethe  writes  of  his  past  self,  viewing 
it,  after  his  own  fashion,  in  an  objective 
way),  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  God,  was  subjected  to  a  rude  and  sud¬ 
den  shock  which  it  could  not  bear  np 
against.  At  that  time  occurred  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake,  and  the  Boy,  medi¬ 
cating  long,  could  find  no  mode  of  rec¬ 
onciling  this  common  destruction  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust  with  the  alleged  wis¬ 
dom  and  benignity  of  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth.  This 
infidelity,  which  questions  the  moral  at¬ 
tributes  of  God,  continued,  says  De 
Quiiiccy,  “to  be  the  form  of  Goethe’s 
scepticism  thenceforward  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  if  sjtecnlations  so  crude  could 
be  said  to  have  any  form  at  all.”  “  Part¬ 
ly  out  of  the  false  early  bias  growing 
out  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  Goethe 
falsified  his  original  destination.”  And 
De  Quincey  proceeds  to  contrast,  in  a 
manner  very  flattering  to  our  nation¬ 
al  vanity,  the  “shallow  piety  of  the 
Germans,”  who  could  find  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  sixty  thousand  human  be¬ 
ings  a  stumbling-block  to  their,  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  with  the  superior 
theological  ability  of  the  British  Ipicier. 
The  truth  is,  De  Quincey  errs  in  the  way 
of  c.aprice,  extravagance,  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  as  much  as  does  M.  Caro  in  the  way 
of  omis-sion.  No  false  bias  grew  out  of 
the  impression  produced  by  this  event. 
No  infidelity  with  respect  to  the  moral 
.attributes  of  God  can  be  laid  to  Goethe’s 
charge.  And  lea.st  of  ail  men  did  he 
falsify  his  original  destination.  But  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  was  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Goethe’s  mind 
(any  moral  shock  in  childhood  or  early 
life  is  important),  and  as  such  it  claimed 
some  attention,  which  it  has  not  received 
from  M.  Caro. 

Having  noticed  this  e.arly  trouble  of 
Goethe’s,  we  must  observe  that  it  soon 
passed  aw'ay.  The  dark  suspicions 
which  for  a  time  brooded  over  the 
child’s  heart  and  reason  were  drawn  up 
by  the  kindly  warmth,  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  life  and  nature,  like  clouds  in 
summer.  So  entirely,  indeed,  do  they 
disappear,  that  we  soon  after  see  the 
boy  approaching  God  with  confidence, 
and  glad  spontaneous  worship,  prepar¬ 
ing  an  altar  and  an  oflering,  in  no  way, 
be  it  noted,  propitiatory,  but  rather 
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symbolical  of  the  relations  of  roan  and 
nature  to  their  Creator  and  Upholder. 
Of  this  also  M.  Caro  has  made  no 
mention.  Let  us  give  the  pleasant 

{)icture  of  the  young  priest  as  drawn 
ong  after  by  the  hand  of  Goethe  him¬ 
self; — 

“The  Boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first 
article  of  Belief.  The  God  who  stands  in 
immediate  connection  with  nature,  and  owns 
and  loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to  him  the 
proper  God,  who  might  be  brought  into 
closer  relationship  with  man,  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  who  would  take  care  of  him, 
as  of  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  days  and 
season.^,  the  animaLs  and  plants  There  were 
texts  in  the  Gospels  which  explicitly  stated 
this.  The  Boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this 
Being;  he  therefore  sought  Him  in  His 
works,  and  would,  in  the  good  Old  Testament 
fashion,  build  Him  an  ^tar.  Natural  pro¬ 
ductions  were  set  forth  as  images  of  the 
world,  over  which  a  flame  was  to  bum, 
signifying  the  aspirations  of  man’s  heart 
toward  his  Maker.  He  brought  out  of  the 
collection  of  natural  objects  which  he  pos- 
sessc'd,  and  w'hich  had  been  increased  as 
chance  directed,  the  best  ores  and  other 
specimens.  But  the  next  diflBculty  was,  as 
to  how  they  should  be  arranged  and  raised 
into  a  pile.  His  father  possessed  a  lieautiful 
red-laclcered  music-stand,  ornamented  with 
gilt  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
pyramid,  with  difierent  elevations,  which  had 
bwn  found  convenient  for  quartets,  but  lately 
was  not  much  in  use.  The  Boy  laid  hands 
on  this,  and  built  up  his  representatives  of 
Nature  one  above  the  otlier  in  steps,  so  that 
it  all  looked  quite  pretty,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  significant  On  an  early 
sunrise  his  first  worship  of  God  was  to  be 
celebrated,  but  the  young  priest  had  not  yet 
settled  how  to  produce  a  flame  which  should 
at  the  same  time  emit  an  agreeable  odor. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  combine  the 
two,  as  he  possessed  a  few  fumigating  pastils, 
which  diffused  a  pleasant  fragrance  with  a 
glimmer,  if  not  a  flame.  Nay,  tliis  soft  burn¬ 
ing  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  represen¬ 
tation  of  what  passes  in  the  heart  than  an 
open  flame.  The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  neighboring  houses  con¬ 
cealed  the  East.  At  last  it  glittered  above 
the  roof ;  a  burning-glass  was  at  once  taken 
up  and  applied  to  the  pastils,which  were  fixed 
on  the  summit  of  a  fine  porcelain  saucer. 
Everything  succeeded  to  the  wi.'-h,  and  tlie 
devotion  was  perfect  The  altar  remained  as 
a  peculiar  ornament  of  the  room  which  had 
been  assigned  him  in  the  new  house.  Every 
one  regained  it  only  as  a  well-arranged  col¬ 
lection  of  natural  curiosities.  The  Boy 
knew  better,  but  concealed  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  longed  for  a  repetition  of  the 
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solemnity.  But  unfortunately,  just  as  the 
most  opportune  sun  arose,  the  porcelain  cup 
was  not  at  hand ;  he  placed  the  pastils  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stand ; 
they  were  kindled,  and  so  great  was  the 
devotion  of  the  priest,  that  he  did  not 
observe,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  mischief 
his  sacrifice  was  doing.  The  pastils  had 
burned  mercilessly  into  the  red  lacker  and 
beautiful  gold  flowers,  and,  as  if  some  evil 
spirit  had  disappeared,  had  left  their  black, 
ineffaceable  footprints.  By  this  the  young 
priest  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme 
perplexity.  The  mischief  could  be  covered 
up,  it  is  true,  with  the  larger  pieces  of  his 
show-materials,  but  the  spirit  for  new  offer¬ 
ings  wa.0  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost 
be  considered  a  hint  and  warning  of  the 
danger  there  always  is  in  wishing  to  approach 
the  Deity  in  such  a  way.”  * 

We  look  upon  this  incident  as  one  of 
much  interest,  because,  without  endeav¬ 
oring  to  discover  deeper  meanings  in 
the  act  of  a  child  than  it  really  possess¬ 
ed,  we  find  in  this  not  a  little  of  the 
future  Goethe.  Here  is  some  youthful 
piety  quite  genuine,  we  believe,  but  of  a 
quality  very  diflferent  from  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar — from  that,  for 
instance,  which  moral  stories  of  good 
little  boys  and  naughty  little  boys  illus¬ 
trate,  or  that  more  spiritual  kind  which 
we  read  of  in  “Jane way’s  Token  for 
Children.”  Observe  how  this  serene 
approach  to  God  is  free  from  all  per¬ 
turbation  from  a  sense  of  sin  ;  observe 
that  the  celebrant  holds  chiefly  to  the 
first  article  of  the  Creed  ;  observe  that 
already  he  will  worship  “neither  in 
Jerusalem  nor  in  this  mountain,”  but 
moves  towards  the  Divine  Being  ns  He 
exists  in  living  relation  with  the  whole 
universe ;  observe  the  deliberate  adop¬ 
tion  of  symbolism  rather  than  speech  in 
approaching  the  Highest  (remember¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  teaching  of 
the  Wanderjahre) ;  and  we  think  it  no 
uncharacteristic  circumstance  in  this  first 
act  of  worship  that  it  was  appointed  for 
a  time  not  of  darkness,  but  of  light, 
when  the  sun  was  rising  higher,  and  the 
illuminating  splendor  was  increasing 
round  him,  as  he  ever  loved  it  should, 
and  as  w’e  believe  it  did  again  when  his 
dying  lips  uttered  the  last  request  on 
earth  for  light. 

A  more  im|X)rtant  omission  in  M.  Caro 


•  “The  Aiitobiogrsphy  of  Goethe,”  trsnelated 
by  John  Oxenford,  pp.  80,  81. 
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than  either  of  the  former  cDablcs  us  now 
to  bid  him  farewell  and  go  on  our  way 
alone.  Why  pass  by  in  silence  Goethe’s 
remarkable  studies  of  the  Bible  ? 

“  Almost  to  the  Bible  alone,”  wrote  Goethe, 

“  did  I  owe  my  moral  culture ;  and  the  events, 
the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes,  had  all 
impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and 
had  influenced  me  in  one  way  or  another.”* 

“  I  had  too  much  feeling  for  the  book  to  be 

ever  able  to  do  without  it . I  not 

only  detested  all  scoffing,  but  could  even  fall 
in  a  rage  about  it;  and  I  still  perfectly  re¬ 
member  that  in  my  childishly  fanatical  zeal  I 
should  have  completely  throttled  Voltaire,  on 
account  of  his  ‘  Saul,’  if  I  had  only  got  hold 
of  him.”  + 

M.  Caro  is  studious  to  show  at  large 
Goethe’s  obligations  to  Spinoza.  And 
it  is  true  tlrnt  Spinoza’s  influence,  more 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may 
have  given  Goethe’s  mind  its  peculiar 
turn,  or  have  agreed  with  his  peculiar 
tendency.  But  as  in  art  it  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  which  constitute  indi¬ 
viduality  (though  these  are  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  topics  for  criticism),  but  such  feat¬ 
ures  together  with  the  general  qualities 
of  a  class,  so  in  character  let  us  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  what  is  most  peculiar,  and  con¬ 
sequently  most  obvious,  is  therefore  of 
chief  imjwrtance  in  the  individual.  That 
Goethe  was  a  man  was  a  more  important 
circumstance  than  that  he  lived  at  Wei¬ 
mar  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  his  residence 
in  Weimar,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  for¬ 
getting  his  humanity,  as  we  sometimes 
are  of  forgetting  the  more  common  ele¬ 
ments  of  ins  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
when  the  more  peculiar  are  insisted  on. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  relation 
of  Goethe’s  mind  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Whatever  was  brought  before  him  from 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  or  relig¬ 
ion,  he  grasped  immediately  by  two 
sides — by  that  which  presented  itself  to 
his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  by  the 
side  of  its  history.  How  does  this  stand 
related  to  myself?  What  is  its  place  and 
meaning  in  the  world  without  ?  ’  These 
were  the  two  questions  which  Goethe 
asked.  No  more  perfect  illustration  of 
the  historical  tendency  in  Goethe’s  mind 
can  be  found  than  the  beautiful  imagin.a- 
tive  (yet  not  imaginary)  realization  of 
the  narratives  of  the  early  chapters  of 

•  Autobiography,  p.  238. 

t  Ib.,  p.  443. 


Genesis  (which  might  have  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in 
writing  his  “Jewish  Church”),  given  in 
the  first  book  of  Dichtung  utid  Wahrheit. 
This  historical  tendency  we  regard  as  one 
of  great  importance,  and  one  which  has 
not  been  sufliciently  dwelt  on  by  Goethe’s 
critics.  Even  as  in  science  he  was  never 
satisfied  till  he  had  penetrated  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  inner  nature  of  the  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  brought  bt'fore  him,  and  mastered 
the  details  of  its  connection  with  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  so  with  the  events  and 
persons  of  history ;  he  never  allowed 
them  to  remain  shadowy  powers,  receiv¬ 
ing  their  character  from  his  own  pro¬ 
jected  feelings  and  fancies,  but  sought 
with  calm  persistence  to  possess  himself 
of  their  individual  significance,  and  to 
place  them  in  their  true  position  with 
regard  to  all  that  lay  near  and  remote  in 
time  and  place. 

In  this  way  did  Goethe  attach  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  in  quiet  action 
upon  this  point  he  found  a  centre  of 
peace  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  life  and 
desultory  education.*  All  researches  in¬ 
to  Oriental  manners,  localities,  natural 
products,  and  phenomena  awakened  his 
liveliest  interest, f  while  a  foreboding 
arose  in  his  mind  that  this  constantly  en¬ 
croaching  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  the  naturalistic  side  would  con¬ 
tract  the  domain  of  the  supernatural,  and 
that  even  the  poetical  contents  of  the 
sacred  writings  would  at  last  be  lost 
along  with  the  prophetical.  But  Goethe’s 
own  critical  direction  was  in  no  way  neg¬ 
ative;  it  was  constructive — construc¬ 
tive  by  means  of  historical  research,  and 
the  interpreting  and  combining  pow’crs 
of  imagination.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
avoid  some  conclusions  contrary  to  the 
received  opinions  ;  he  believed  that  our 
Ten  Commandments  were  not  those 
which  stood  upon  the  tables  of  Moses ; 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness;  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Evangelists  sometimes 
contradict  each  other;  and  he  gave  an 
abstruse  interpretation,  “not  adapted  to 
procure  many  adherents,”  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost. 

*  Autobiography,  p.  114. 

f  Ib.,  pp.  232,  238,  ond  pp.  44.3,  444  “  Conver¬ 

sations  with  Eckermann,”  roL  il  p.  336  (Oxen- 
ford's  translation). 
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He  delivered  over  the  externals  of  the 
Bible — language,  dialect,  style — to  criti¬ 
cism,  because  he  viewed  these  as  the 
body,  not  the  imperishable  soul,  of  the 
book ;  the  body  which  has  been  exposed 
to  deterioration  and  decay.  But  Ctoethe 
had  no  destructive  tendency,  or  indeed 
organ ;  no  tooth  of  shark,  or  fang  of  ser¬ 
pent.  He  would  not  deny  a  use  to  the 
spirit  of  negation ;  but  that  use  was  to 
provoke  men  from  indolence  to  activity.* 
He  understood  the  joy  of  creation  ;  but 
he  found  no  attraction  in  the  work  of 
blighting  and  destroying.  We  believe 
that  Goethe  is  the  great  power  with  the 
minds  of  men  which  all  who  study  his 
works  confess  him  to  be,  for  this  reason 
in  chief,  that  in  a  period  full  of  distrac¬ 
tion,  transition,  and  dissolution,  he  is 
seen  to  offer  something  positive — a  jK)si- 
tive  body  of  thought,  a  positive  impulse 
to  feeling,  and  a  positive  institution,  con¬ 
duct,  or  polity  of  life,  which,  if  not  the 
highest,  is  at  least  high,  self-consistent, 
and  successful ;  above  all,  suitable  to  the 
time  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
offered. 

The  other  habit  of  Goethe’s  mind, 
that  by  which  he  laid  hold  of  the  side 
of  things  which  was  suitable  to  his  own 
nature,  is  more  generally  recognized. 
Every  true  philosophy,  every  philosophy 
which  is  the  oflfepring  of  a  mind  (w'hile 
for  his  own  part  he  sought  to  grow  wise 
through  the  study  of  things  outside  him¬ 
self).  not  the  manufacture  of  a  dialectical 
machine,  he  believed  must  have  its  source 
in  the  character  of  its  author — must 
be  the  translation  into  the  language  of 
intellect  of  the  active  and  moral  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  nature,  f  “Alle  Philosophie 

•  “  Faust,"  Prologue  in  Heaven. 

t  See  this  principle  illustrated  by  Goethe  in  the 
instances  of  Kant,  the  Stoics,  etc.,  Mrs  Austin’s 
“Characteristics  of  Goethe,”  voL  L  pp.  96-98. 
And  here  are  two  instances  the  interest  of  which 
will  justify  our  making  a  long  note.  “  It  was  never 
my  purpose,”  said  Jacobi,  “  to  set  up  a  system  for 
tbe  schools.  My  writings  have  sprung  from  my 
innermost  life,  and  were  the  results  of  that  which 
had  taken  place  within  me.  In  a  certain  sense  I 
did  not  make  them  voluntarily,  but  they  were 
drawn  out  of  me  by  a  higher  power  irresistible  to 
myself."  (Schwegler,  “History  of  Philosophy," 
translated  by  J.  K.  Seelye,  p.  271.)  And  the 
following  is  from  I.  H.  ^hte,  son  of  Johann  Gott* 
lieb  Fichte: — “In  my  early  years,  while  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  youth,  I  enjoyed  the  great  happi¬ 
ness  of  possessing  in  both  my  parents  (ever  the 
objects  of  my  highest  veneration)  an  example  and 
an  experience  which  shaped  my  whole  future  life. 


miisse  geliebt  imd  gelebt  werden.”  And 
a  syatem  of  thought  can  gain  real  be¬ 
lievers  amongst  those  alone  in  whose 
inner  nature  it  can  become  living.  How¬ 
ever  a  man  may  try  to  argue  himself  into 
the  belief  of  some  moral  truth,  which 
can  find  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  within 
him,  it  still  remains  outside  of  him — 
it  docs  not  become  properly  his  own  be¬ 
lief.  Let  him  leave  it ;  it  cannot  do  him 
good ;  hoM'ever  true,  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
not  living  for  him ;  by  and  by,,  when  he 
shall  have  attained  a  different  stage  of 
culture,  it  may  acquire  a  right  over  his 
intelligence  and  affections.  The  acquired 
and  artificial  is  ever  liable  “  to  founder 
in  contradictions ;  ”  the  innate  “  can 
always  make  its  way  somehow,”  and  by 
its  harmony  with  our  nature  is  secure 
from  being  proved  untrue  ;  for  untrue  to 
ns  it  cannot  be  while  we  remain  in  the 
stage  of  culture  to  which  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate.  Let  us  swear,  then,  in  the  words 
of  no  master ;  from  each  and  all  let  us 
bear  away  that  to  which  we  have  a  right. 
“As  for  me,”  wrote  Goethe  to  Jacobi, 
“  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  a  single 
way  of  thinking.”  In  art  and  poetry  he 
declared  himself  a  polytheist ;  in  natural 
sciences  a  pantheist.  One  day  he  bor¬ 
rows  an  idea  from  PLato ;  the  next  Aris¬ 
totle  furnishes  him  wdth  his  word  ente- 
lecheia,  and  what  it  signifies.  On  one 
side  his  ethics  are  Stoical,  on  another 
Epicurean.  “  Of  the  two  principles  of 
the  Porch,  8U9tine  et  abstiney  he  vigor¬ 
ously  accepts  the  first  .  .  .  and  rejects 
the  second.”*  Now  he  is  lost  in  Spin- 
ozism,  and  the  “  Ethics”  is  never  out  of 
his  hand  ;  and  again,  with  a  sublime  in¬ 
consequence,  he  is  developing  (as  on  the 
occasion  of  Wieland’s  funeral)  his  mon- 
adology  like  a  disciple  of  Leibnitz. 

The  /act  of  a  life  spent  in  the  world  above  sense, 
{Vaught  with  high  and  world  conquering  powers, 
which  gave  indomitable  courage  in  life,  and  the 
highest  resignation  in  death, — all  this  came  before 
me  in  tlie  most  imposing  form,  at  once  inspiring 
and  rousing  to  further  contemplation.  That  picture 
of  a  ‘  Life  in  God,’  in  which  I  was  allowed  to  take 
part,  though,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  has 
never  forsaken  me ;  it  was  to  me  the  summit  and 
crown  of  existence,  to  which  every  earnest  mind 
might  attain ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  key  to 
the  comprehension  of  my  father's  philosophy,  both 
in  its  scholastic  form  and  its  deepier  meaning." — 
“  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy,"  by  I.  H. 
Fichte;  translated  and  edited  by  J,  D,  Morell, 
p.  lU. 

•  Caro,  “Philosophie  de  GoeUie,"  pp.  218,  214. 
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Three  observations  must  here  be  made 
to  secure  the  reader  from  misapprehen¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  eclecticism  of 
Goethe.  Goethe  was  an  eclectic,  not, 
a  sceptic.  When  he  made  the  chief 
question  not.  Is  this  true  ?  but.  Is  this 
true  for  me  ? — he  did  so,  not  because  he 
regarded  it  as  matter  of  indifference 
what  opinion  a  man  held,  but  because  he 
preceived  the  infiniteness  of  4ruth  and 
nature,  and  the  pailial  range  of  human 
vision,  and  remembered  that  our  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  by  leaving  imjMjrfect  po- 
.sitions  for  viewing  truth  behind,  while 
the  most  advanced  is  still  imperfect.  Our 
present  view  may  be  a  very  poor  and 
inadequate  one ;  but  it  is  the  only  one 
possible  at  present,  and,  if  real,  it  will 
certainly  direct  us  to  a  position  where  a 
bettor  may  be  obtained.  Only  let  us  not 
profess  to  see  what  is  invisible — invisible, 
not  to  others  perhaps,  but  assuredly  to 
08.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and 
^ush  on,  and  we,  too,  may  see  it  by  and 

Secondly,  Goethe’s  eclecticism  was  not 
of  a  Languid,  but  of  an  energetic  kind. 
Its  principle  of  selection  was  not.  Let  me 
appropriate  what  I  desire ;  but.  Let  me 
endeavor  to  appropriate  wh.at  I  need. 
Its  discipline  was  a  severe  one,  which 
many  a  glib  linguist  in  the  dialect  of 
Goethe  who  has  made  “  the  culture  of 
his  nature”  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence 
has  never  dreamed  of.  Self-restraint, 
not  self-indulgence,  is  the  true  instrument 
of  self-development.  How  speaks  Goe¬ 
the  to  Falk ?  “We  must  try  ourselves, 
and  most  carefully  examine  all  that  we 
receive  into  our  minds  from  without  by 
way  of  nutriment;  otherwise,  either  we 
destroy  our  philosophy,  or  our  philos¬ 
ophy  us.”  We  fear  that  many  of  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  “  the 
culture  of  their  nature”  would  hardly 
have  endured  the  training  of  the  peda¬ 
gogic  province  which  Wilhelm  Meister 

f)as8ed  through,  and  certainly  never 
earned  the  three  Reverences,  or  w'ere 
confederates  in  the  vow  of  Renunciation. 

Thirdly,  while  Goethe  valued  little  the 
acquired  as  long  as  it  remained  a  lifeless 
accretion  of  the  intellect,  he  held  that 
we  are  continually,  by  unconscious  pro¬ 
cesses,  connecting  the  acquired  with  the 
innate,  and  so  informing  it  with  life. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  written  the  day  on  which 
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Goethe  was  attacked  by  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  : — 

“  The  best  genius  is  that  which  receives 
everything  into  itself,  knows  how  to  appropri¬ 
ate  everything  to  itself,  without  the  smallest 
prejudice  to  its  true  fundamental  bent, — to 
that  which  is  called  character;  rather  first 
brings  it  out  and  puts  it  into  the  greatest  pos- 
.sible  activity.  .  .  .  The  organs  of  man,  by 
means  of  exercise,  instruction,  reflection,  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  assistance  and  opposition,  and 
then  reflection  again  forever,  unconsciously 
connect  the  Acquired  with  the  Innate  in  a  free 
activity,  which  at  length  produces  an  unity 
that  sets  the  world  in  amazement.”  * 

Edward  Uowden. 


MaemUIan't  IftgmzlDe. 

SOCIAL  ASPECT  OP  GERMAN  PROTEST¬ 
ANTISM. 

BT  M.  VOX  BOTHMER. 

I  DO  not  think  that  any  Englishman, 
however  heathen  his  haunts  or  ungodly 
his  habits,  however  heterodox  his 
opinions  or  defective  his  theology,  could 
pass  six  years  of  his  life  in  his  own 
country  without  once  meeting  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  society.  We  are  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  rather  overdone  with  theology 
in  these  controversial  days ;  but  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  on  that  account 
overdone  with  clergy,  nor  c.an  we  justly 
accuse  our  clerical  friends  of  intruding 
too  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  upon  us, 
which  is  technically  termed  “  shop.” 
In  spite  of  Colenso  and  the  Pentateuch  ; 
in  spite  of  the  now  nearly  forgotten 
“  Essays  and  Reviews,”  of  “Ecce  ifomo” 
and  scores  of  similar  works,  we  cannot 
complain  that(in  society  at  least)the  voice 
of  priestly  authority  makes  itself  unduly 
heard,  or  that  the  accents  of  heterodoxy 
are  unpleasantly  loud  and  pertinacious 
in  our  ears.  All  young  curates  do  not 
talk  Ritualism ;  and  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  youthful  divines  of  the 
ascetic  school  are  amenable  to  croquet, 
and  can  make  themselves  equally  useful 
at  garden  parties  and  at  social  country 
gatherings,  out  of  Lent.  The  clerical 
element  is  no  inconsiderable  one  in 
English  society ;  and,  as  for  English 
novelists,  they  would  be  at  their  wits’ 
end  without  their  country  parsons, 

•  Mrs.  Austin’s  “Characteristics  of  Goethe,” 
vol.  iii.  pp.  802,  308. 
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portly  rectors,  porapons  deans,  urbane 
bishops,  and  meek  or  enthusiastic  cu¬ 
rates.  We  all  feel  the  grave  yet  be¬ 
nign  influence  of  a  black  coat  at  our 
feasts ;  and  I  have  heard  young  ladies 
declare  that  no  party  was  perfect  with¬ 
out  an  M.B.  waistcoat.  We  like  to  see 
our  clerg}'  about  cathedral  towns ;  and 
we  are  scrupulous,  when  we  gather  our' 
friends  around  us,  not  to  forget  to  bid 
the  clergy  also,  giving  them  a  high  seat 
at  our  board,  and  asking  for  their  bene¬ 
diction  on  our  viands.  The  social  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  clergy  is  great,  but  it  is,  at 
least,  as  agreeable  as  it  is  beneficial ; 
and  it  is  an  influence  to  which  we  all 
the  more  readily  submit,  because  it  is 
neither  arrogant  nor  clamorous,  but  is 
rather  cheerfully  sobering,  and  as  far 
removed  from  impertinent  interference 
as  it  is  from  meanness  or  servility. 

I  am  afraid  that  many,  nay  that  most, 
of  my  readers  will  be  shocked  at  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  presently  make,  but 
which,  since  I  have  undertaken  to  speak 
on  the  subject  at  all,  it  behooves  me 
boldly  to  register  for  the  truth’s  sake. 

I  was  seven  years  in  Germany  with¬ 
out  once  meeting  a  Protestant  clergy¬ 
man  in  society.  It  sounds  bad,  I  know ; 
but  it  is  still  worse  than  it  sounds — and 
that  is  surely  saying  a  great  deal  I 
Such  an  assertion,  or  confession,  as  the 
one  I  have  made,  will  fall  on  startled, 
possibly  on  incredulous  ears ;  and  yet  it 
IS  to  the  letter  true.  Protestant  clergy¬ 
men  in  Germany  are  notcAcrc, 'and  their 
social  influence  is  absolutely  nil.  It 
may  |>erhap8  be  thought  that  I  frequent¬ 
ed  ungodly  men,  whose  conversation 
was  such  as  no  clericut  could  well  en¬ 
dure,  and  whose  manners  might  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  light  of  a  reverend 
countenance ;  or  it  may  be  argued  that 
I  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  and  re¬ 
fused  obstinately  to  listen  to  the  charm¬ 
ings  of  Wisdom  and  Piety.  On  the 
contrary,  I  often  and  loudly  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  some  clergyman  of  the 
Lutheran  persuasion,  and  <^nly  regret¬ 
ted  the  absence  of  such  ft-om  society. 
Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  I  did 
not  go  to  church.  I  went  thither  in- 
dastriously,  patiently  “sitting  under” 
the  pulpit-thumping  and  cushion-dusting 
astors  of  various  churches,  and  vainly 
oping  that,  in  time,  I  might  acquire  a 
taste  for  such  church-goings,  and  ex¬ 


tract  some  spiritual  consolation  from  the 
eloquence  of  those  holy  men.  But  it  was 
not  so.  I  found  much  to  puzzle,  and  but 
little  to  comfort  me  in  the  dreary  services 
and  half-empty  churches;  and  so,  by  slow 
degrees,  my  patience  began  to  wane,  my 
hope  waxed  faint,  and,  finally,  I  aban¬ 
doned  the  pursuit  of  piety  altogether. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  religion  exer¬ 
cises  a  great  influence  over  women, 
and  by  that  eternal  principle  of  compen¬ 
sation,  which  cannot  l>e  ignored,  women 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  religion. 
Love,  sympathy, tenderness,  pity;  char¬ 
ity,  in  its  divine  and  universal  sense : 
these  are  feelings  to  which  women  are 
more  particularly  subject,  and  whose 
influence  on  the  female  heart  is  im¬ 
measurable.  Where,  then,  can  they 
better  find  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
the  “  divine  rights  ”  of  Christianity 
than  in  the  good  works  of  religion  ? 
We  know  in  England  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  parish  where  ladies  do  not 
teach  the  young,  nurse  the  sick,  sit  by 
the  bedsides  of  the  suffering,  carry  food 
to  the  starving,  clothing  to  the  naked, 
tend  those  stricken  down  by  the  pesti¬ 
lence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
courageously  and  calmly  close  the  eves 
of  the  plague-smitten  dead.  The  Cri¬ 
mean  war  laid  the  foundation  of  great 
and  heroic  self-devotion,  and  voluntary 
self  sacrifice,  and  enduring  courage 
amongst  the  ladies  of  our  land.  But, 
long  before  the  Crimean  war,  the  high 
and  gently  born  had  shaken  oflT  the 
sloth  of  former  days,  and  in  many  a 
village-school,  and  in  many  a  crowded, 
pestilential  alley,  fair  girls  and  gentle¬ 
women  were  to  be  seen  going  to  and 
fro,  teaching,  persuading,  alleviating, 
encouraging.  Such  things  have  ceased 
to  be  remarked  upon  ;  they  have  be¬ 
come  matters  of  course  amongst  us. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  high 
and  delicate  souls  were  thus  ready  to 
do,  in  Christ’s  name,  any  work,  howso¬ 
ever  revolting,  for  His  sake,  the  clergy 
were  also  there,  speaking  nervous  words 
in  the  hour  of  weakness,  strong  words 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  words  of 
faith  in  the  dark  hours  of  weariness, 
when  the  sensitive  and  overstrung  na¬ 
tures  were  fain  to  break  down  and 
weep  that  the  flesh  should  prove  so 
miserably  weak,  when  the  spirit  was  so 
willing.  Wherever  we  go,  our  clergy 
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are,  and  their  presence  is  a  boon,  and 
cheers  ns  on  to  fnrtbcr  exertion.  This 
is  surely  practical  piety.  It  is  no  mystic 
asceticism ;  it  is  no  ecstatic  delusion ;  it 
is  not  born  of  dogmatism,  nor  is  it  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  priestly  authority.  It  is 
a  free-will  offering  of  ])ure,  loving 
hearts ;  and  .the  girls  you  see  teaching 
in  a  village  school  to-day  you  will  per¬ 
haps  find  dancing  on  the  lawn  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  at  an  ai  chery  party  on  the  next 
day,  in  the  prettiest  of  modem  costumes, 
and  with  the  most  bewitching  hats  and 
boots  that  fashion  and  skilled  labor 
can  produce  or  beauty  wear.  There  is 
nothing  morbid  or  unhealthy  in  the 
religion  of  these  enthusiastic  young 
souls.  There  is  nothing  gloomy  or 
a.scetic  in  it.  Their  hearts  prompt 
them  to  some  grateful  response  for  all 
the  mercies  that  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  them,  and  the  expression  of  it  lies  in 
their  seeking  to  succor  those  whose  lot 
is  less  happy,  and  whose  lives  are  per¬ 
haps  less  holy,  than  their  own. 

I  wish  to  confine  myself  purely  .and 
simply  to  the  social  aspects  of  German 
Protest.antism,  and  to  avoid  anything 
like  theology  or  dogma.  But  so  much 
at  least  I  may  be  allowed  to  say — that 
the  I’is)testantism  of  Germany  is  not 
such  ns  the  grand  heart  of  the  great, 
rough-spoken,  genhil,  enthusiastic  Lu¬ 
ther  planned  ;  that  it  is  nut  such  .as  the 
mild  Melnnchthon  dreamed  ;  still  les.s,  if 
possible,  does  it  bear  a  resemblance  to 
the  stern  simplicity  which  Calvin  would 
fain  have  exacted  from  all  those  who 
followed  him.  No  one  would  think,  in 
looking  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany  to-dav,  that  it  had  ever  had 
so  jubilant  and  defiant  a  defender  as 
Luther.  One  wonders  how  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  called  by  his  name  can 
have  retained  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
its  founder  ;  and  one  marvels  that  his 
enthusiasm,  his  zeal,  his  fervor,  his 
daring,  his  resolution,  and  his  invincible 
|>erseverauce,  should  have  i>assed  away 
so  completely,  leaving  no  mark  behind 
them. 

The  terms  Protestant  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  have  come  to  be  little  thought  of 
amongst  us.  In  trntli,  they  savor  all 
too  much  of  a  clamorous  baldness,  of 
itself  barren  and  unfruitful.  And  yet 
it  is  better  than  the  still  narrower  sec¬ 
tarian  names  usually  applied  to  Protes¬ 


tantism  in  Germany — Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism.  As  if  before  Luther,  and 
before  Calvin,  God’s  sun  had  not  shone 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  as  though  there 
were  but  two  ways  to  heaven — one  hold¬ 
ing  on  by  the  skirts  of  Luther’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  other  following  in  the  train  of 
Calvin’s  hard  exclusiveness.  To  protest 
at  any  rate  implies  that  something,  not 
unim|>ortant,  has  gone  before  ;  and  thus 
I  prefer  using  the  general  term  of  Prot- 
ostanti.sm  to  particularizing  the  two  de¬ 
nominations  by  the  names  of  their  re¬ 
spective  heads.  Luther  himself  earnest¬ 
ly  deprecated  the  idea  of  his  name  being 
so  used.  “  Above  all  things,”  he  says, 
“  I  beseech  you  to  leave  my  name  out  of 
the  question.  What  is  Luther?  Call 
vourselves  Christi.ans,  not  Lutherans. 
I'his  doctrine  is  not  mine,  neither  have 
I  been  cnicified  for  any.  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter  desired  that  their  followers 
might  call  themselves  Christians,  not 
Paulinians  or  Peterists.  Let  us  extir- 
ate,  dear  friends,  these  sectarian  names, 
am  not,  and  will  not  be,  master  of  any 
man.  I  profess,  in  common  with  the 
whole  Church,  nothing  but  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  Christ  only,  who  is  the  sole 
master  of  us  all.” 

Alas  for  Luther  I  Of  a  Church  one 
can  scarcely  sj>eak  in  reference  to  Prot¬ 
estant  Germany. 

The  Church  of  England,  with  all  her 
divisions,  impresses  the  popular  heart, 
and  holds  the  popular  mind  with  a  firm 
and  tenacious,  yet  motherly  and  loving 
grasp.  Her  sons  do  not  rudely  shake 
her  off,  nor  do  her  daughters  seek  to  dis¬ 
obey  her.  But  the  so-called  Protestant 
Church  of  Germany  has  no  such  hold  on 
her  children;  they  are  apostate  and 
backsliding  ones — nay,  they  scarcelv  can 
l»e  called  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  at  all. 

Go  to  the  churches  of  Protestant 
Germany,  and  what  will  you  see  ?  A 
sprinkling  of  female  worshippers,  and 
one  man  to  every  forty  women.  Every 
forty  ?  Perhaps,  though  it  is  Sunday, 
there  will  not  be  above  thrice  that  num¬ 
ber  in  church.  Then  do  your  little  sum, 
and  see  how  sad  the  result  will  be. 
Even  the  three  men  who  are  there  look 
infinitely  bored  and  w'earied.  There  is 
no  poetry,  no  passion,  no  grace,  no  at¬ 
traction  in  a  Lutheran  service.  It  is 
cold  and  utterly  formless.  It  is  bare 
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with  an  almost  indecent  bareness,  and 
it  seems  as  though  the  ^fts  of  nature 
and  art  were  thought  to  be  too  good  to 
be  used  for  its  adornment ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  that  no  hearts  can  be  found 
loving  enough  to  take  delight  in  })eauti- 
fying  the  holy  places,  or  to  rejoice  in 
the  task  of  making  God’s  temple  *‘a11 
glorious  within.”  The  shabby  paper 
now'ers  on  the  altar  are  faded  and  dirty. 
Tlie  altar-cloth  is  ragged  and  thread¬ 
bare  ;  the  crucifix  is  chipped  and  neg¬ 
lected.  No  fine  linen  or  delicate  laces 
grace  the  sacred  mysteries  of  chalice  and 
paten ;  no  knee  is  bent  in  worship  ;  no 
sound  of  universal  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving  is  heard  ;  some  hymns  are  sung, 
and  a  sermon  is  preached,  and  the  dreary 
function  is  over. 

Here  and  there  a  better  state  of  things 
may  be  found,  but  only  here  and  there. 

*  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  plausible 
excuses  to  be  found  for  not  going  to 
church.  It  is  too  cold,  or  the  services 
begin  too  early,  or  the  organ  is  out  of 
tune.  But  the  truth  lies  very  near  and 
is  very  simple.  A  man  whom  you  but 
seldom  see,  and  whom  you  never  meet 
in  private  social  intercourse,  cannot 
have  much  influence  over  you.  In  do¬ 
mestic  troubles,  in  the  hour  of  bereave¬ 
ment  and  afiliction,  in  the  hour  of  re¬ 
morse  and  doubt,  you  will  not  turn  to 
such  an  one.  To  do  so  you  must  feel 
some  personal  sympathy  with  him,  some 
sort  of  ”  oneness.”  You  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  affection  and  wisdom ;  you 
must  respect  his  judgment,  and,  above 
all  things,  you  must  not  be  shocked  by 
his  manners.  To  see  a  man  in  the  ros¬ 
trum  once  a  week,  his  ordinary  dress 
covered  with  a  Geneva  gown,  and  a  frill 
round  his  neck,  is  not  sufiicient  to  in¬ 
spire  you  with  confidence,  or  to  en¬ 
courage  you  in  feelings  of  attachment 
and  respect.  Once  a  week !  What  do 
I  say  ?  Once  a  month  would  be  nearer 
the  mark,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
long  winter,  when  no  one  goes  to  church 
if  he  can  help  it.  Now  acle^yman  is 
not  admitted  into  society  in  Germany ; 
or  at  least  not  into  the  society  of  which 
I  write.  The  j>€a8ant8  go  to  church,  but 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  towms  look  on 
the  ‘‘black  coats”  with  prejudice  and 
aversion,  seldom  darkening  the  church 
doors,  and  resenting  anything  like  ad¬ 
vice,  as  though  it  were  intermrence,  in 
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angry  and  contemptuous  terms.  They 
have  sayings  and  songs  in  abundance  to 
the  discredit  of  the  clergy,  and  do  not 
scruple  to  use  the  strongest  language  in 
speaking  of  their  spiritual  pastors. 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  noble  blood 
the  Protestant  clergyman  is  never  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  or,  if  admitted,  on  terms  that 
clearly  define  his  position  and  set  a  seal 
upon  his  inferiority.  The  middle  class 
still  remains, — the  class  from  which  he 
himself  springs,  and  in  which  he  there¬ 
fore  naturally  feels  himself  most  at  home. 
But  even  here  there  is  nothing  apostolic 
in  his  influence.  He  is  the  same  us  the 
lawyer  next  door,  or  the  linendraper 
over  the  way.  Ilis  priestly  oflice  endows 
him  with  no  special  dignity,  nor  is  he 
treated  with  any  additional  resjrect. 
They  call  him  ‘‘Herr  Pastor,”  and  he 
takes  his  hand  at  whist,  his  pipe  and  his 
beer  with  the  rest,  and  is  as  secular  in 
his  talk  as  they.  In  this  way  he  ac¬ 
quires  no  polish,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
he  should  do  so.  The  doMe  bourgeoise 
in  Gerriiany  and  our  “  middle-class  ”  are 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  education  ;  their 
intelligence  is  greater,  their  acquire¬ 
ments  more  varied,  their  knowledge 
more  accurate  and  more  extensive  per¬ 
haps  than  ours.  But  their  manners ! 
Shade  of  William  of  W^ykeham  forfend 
that  I  should  attempt  to  describe  their 
manners ! 

Thus  much,  however,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say — that,  if  the  middle  class  of 
Gerniany  is  a  hundred  years  in  advance 
of  ours  80  far  as  abstract  or  positive 
knowledge  is  concerned,  it  is  at  least 
five  hundred  years  behind  us  in  all  the 
refinements  and  graceful  amenities  of 
life.  Pipes  and  beer,  dressing-gowns 
and  slippers  and  spittoons,  vanished 
from  amongst  us  long  ago ;  and  with 
their  exodus  the  reign  of  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  of  tubs  and  long  washing- 
bills,  began.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  poor  German  pastor  whose  name 
is  Schmidt  or  Meyer  (the  difference  of 
caste  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  magic  “Von  ”),  whose  boots 
are  never  blacked,  whose  cloth  is  rusty, 
and  whose  coat  is  out  of  date,  whose 
linen  is  not  over  fine  (and,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  not  always  over  clean), — it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  I  say,  that  such  a 
man  as  this  can  feel  himself  very  much 
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at  his  ease  amonjfst  bland  barons  and 
contemptuous  countesses,  or  make  his 
voice  beard  with  clerical  authority 
amongst  graceful,  fashionable,  well-bred 
folks,  who  arc  scandalized  at  his  boots, 
and  are  blushing  for  his  linen.  He  has 
none  of  th.at  calm  and  dignified  assiH'* 
ance  that  a  recognized  jmsition  gives, 
lie  does  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  amongst  gentlemen,  as  good  as 
they  by  birth  and  education,  and  better 
than  they  in  so  far  that  his  life  is  better 
and  purer,  and  his  calling  a  higher  one 
than  theirs.  He  cannot  worthily  repre¬ 
sent  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the 
avowcnl  accredited  servant,  becau.se, 
even  in  (lertnany,  the  days  are  gone  by 
wheti  uncouthness  and  slovenliness  were 
tolerated  amongst  the  upper  classes. 
His  position  is  not  that  of  the  poor,  hard- 
atorking,  peace-bringing  English  clergy¬ 
man,  who  finds  compensation  for  his 
overty  and  many  privations  in  the 
onor  paid  to  the  religion  whose  servant 
he  is ;  for  whom  a  seat  is  vacant  and  a 
welcome  just  as  ready  at  the  castle  as  it 
is  in  the  cottage ;  whose  w'ife  is  a  lad^, 
though  a  lady  in  linsey  instead  of  in 
satin  ;  whose  daughters  are  a  match  for 
any  man,  and  whose  sons  feel  no  painful 
sense  of  inferiority  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Squire  Bob  Acres,  or  are 
invited  to  dine  at  the  hall  with  young 
Porphyrogenitus  and  his  friends. 

As  has  already  been  said,  a  German 
Protestant  clergyman  is  noicliere,  his 
opinion  is  as  nothing,  his  influence  abso¬ 
lutely  nil.  He  is,  in  sober  truth,  of 
very  little  account.  Nobody  minds 
much  what  he  s.ays  on  things  in  general ; 
and,  were  he  to  speak  of  those  things 
more  particularly  of  which  it  would  well 
become  him  to  speak  out  of  the  pulpit 
as  well  as  in  it,  he  w'ould  not  even  be 
tolerated.  Lot  him  take  his  hand  at 
whist ;  let  him  have  his  afternoon  game 
at  bowls  or  skittles,  and  smoke  his  quiet 
pipe  whilst  he  thus  amu.ses  himself,  and 
his  fellow-citizens  will  not  be  averse  to 
his  society.  Pipes  and  skittles  are  be¬ 
coming  diversions,  and  beer  and  tobacco 
promoters  of  good  fellowship  ;  only  do 
not  let  him  show  that  he  is  for  ought  to 
be)  different  from  them,  or  all  amity  will 
be  at  an  end.  His  life  differs  but  little 
from  theirs ;  chiefly  perhaps  in  that  their 
day  of  rest  is  his  day  of  labor.  His 
wife  does  her  duty  as  a  Hausfran,  not 
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troubling  herself  about  theology,  parish 
schools,  refuges,  homes  or  hospitals ;  his 
daughters  knit  his  stockings  and  make 
his  shirts,  and  cook  and  wash  and  Iron 
and  sew,  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  time 
over  for  “  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses.”  With  his  family  he  talks  of  his 
pigs  and  geese ;  with  his  neighbors  of 
the  gas  and  taxes;  of  religion  no  mention 
is  made,  nor,  I  fear,  is  “the  enthu8i.asm  of 
humanity  ”  very  strong  upon  him.  He 
drones  on  inoffensively,  but  no  burning 
charity,  no  ardent  love,  no  fervent  zeal, 
no  divine  spark  glows  in  his  bre.ast,  or 
awakens  his  dull  soul  to  enthusiasm ;  he 
preaches  his  Sunday  discourse,  and 
thinks,  “good  easy  man,”  that  therein 
his  whole  duty  is  accoinidished. 

But  the  clergy  alone  do  not  make  the 
Church  ;  there  is  the  laity.  To  me,  the 
longer  I  looked,  the  more  it  seemed 
that  the  Piotestantism  of  Germany  wai 
but  a  sorry  pretence  at  religion  ;  that 
it  w;i8  but  dry  bones,  and  dust  and 
ashes.  What  with  the  feebleness  and 
shortcomings  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
coldness  and  contempt  of  the  laity,  the 
spectacle  is  a  sad  one  for  outsiders  to 
contemplate.  Amongst  my  fair  friends 
was  a  lady  supposed  to  be  very 
that  is,  she  went  to  churen 
regularly  every  Sunday,  when  it  was  not 
too  late  or  too  cold,  and  did  not  hail,  or 
rain,  or  blow,  or  snow.  “  Dear  Madam,” 
said  1  to  her  one  day,  “how  is  it  I  never 
meet  Dr.  Donner  at  your  house?”  (Dr. 
Donner  was  her  favorite  preacher ;  he 
w.as  also  a  clever  man,  and  had  written 
a  learned  book  about  the  minarets  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.) 

“  Why,”  said  she,  “  he  is  certainly  a 
most  estimable  man,  highly  educated, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  know 
he  is  not  exactly — not  quite — of  course 
I  don’t  mean  to  say  a  word  against  him, 
but  thu  prejudices  of  society  must  be 
respected.”  This  was  a  most  impotent 
apology,  and  I  rusolved  forthwith  not 

•  The  use,  or  misuse,  of  this  very  word  *■  pious" 
is  signilicant.  It  is  a  terra  of  contempt  applied  to 
those  witose  lires  are  not  so  utterly  careless  as  the 
lives  of  their  neighbors.  To  say  a  lady  was 
"piout "  would  not  be  to  say  anything  very 
distinctive  in  a  country  where  piety  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  amongst  them.  But  to  stigmatise  a  sister- 
woman  as  “piftittisch  "  in  Germany,  savors  of  a 
contempt  that  true  piety  surely  never  deserved, 
and  which  only  an  angry  sense  of  inferiority  in 
Christian  fervor  and  charity  could  inspire. 
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to  accept  it.  “  But,  my  most  gracious 
lady,”  said  I,  addressing  her  according 
to  prescribed  formula,  “  you  expect  that 
man  to  take  your  soul  to  heaven,  and 
yet  you  think  his  presence  will  contami- 
n.ate  yotir  body,  and  you  refuse  to 
bre.athe  the  same  air  with  him  outside 
the  church.”  Upon  this  she  looked 
aghast,  but,  being  a  gentlewoman, 
courteously  forbore  to  notice  my 
boorishness.  She  paused  a  moment 
before  replying,  and  then  said  quietly  ; 
“  I  know  M’hat  you  mean — but — ^it  is 
impossible ;  people  would  be  offended 
if  I  asked  him  to  meet  them,  and  Dr. 
Donner  himself  would  not  feel  comfort¬ 
able  out  of  his  own  sphere.” 

“  But,  dear  Madam,  when  and  where, 
may  I  ask,  is  a  clergyman  ‘  out  of  his 
own  sphere  ?  ’  The  Aj>ostle8  were  but 
fishermen,  and  St.  Paul,  the  tejit-maker, 
was  in  nowise  embarrassed  when  he 
made  that  famous  defence  before  the 
‘most  noble  ’  Festus.”  “  But  that  is  two 
thousand  years  ago,”  said  the  lady,  and 
added,  blushing  slightly,  “  Dr.  Donner’s 
mother  keeps  the  pa.strycook’s  shop  oj)- 
posite  the  theatre,  and  his  wife  is  a 
saddler’s  daughter.”  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  this,  certainly  ;  and,  if  I  could 
ever  have  dared  to  whistle  in  that 
gentle  presence,  I  should  surely  have 
done  so  then.  The  lady  saw  her  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  continued,  “  Of  course 
pride,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  very 
wrong  ;  but  then,  you  see,  our  clergy- 
Tnen  are  so  terribly  bourgeois  that  we 
•can’t  possibly  see  them  (as  you  do 
yours  in  Englajid)  with  the  rest  of  our 
frierkds.”  “  And  do  they  not  feel 
offended  at  being  asked  alone  ?  ”  “  Oh 
•dear,  no  J — but,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  ask  them  at  all. 
’They  go  out  amongst  people  of  their 
own  class — lawyers,  and  shopkeepers, 
and  people  of  that  kind — but  they  don’t 
•  expect  us  to  invite  them.” 

Truly,  a  religion  whose  ministers  are 
thus  spoken  of,  and  of  whom  so  little 
account  is  m.ade,  runs  a  fair  chance  of 
sinking  into  utter  oblivion  and  of  being 
clean  forgotten  forever  and  ever,  like  a 
dead  man  out  of  mind. 

“  Beautiful  women,  ”  says  Heine, 
“  beautiful  women  without  religion  are 
like  flowers  without  perfume.  They 
resemble  cold,  sober  tulips,  which  look 
upon  us  from  their  china  vases  as  though 
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they  were  also  of  porcelain ;  and,  if 
they  could  8|)€ak,  they  would  explain  to 
us  how  naturally  they  grow  from  a  bulb, 
how  all-sufficient  it  is  for  any  one  here 
below  not  to  smell  badly,  and  how,  so 
far  as  perfume  is  concerned,  a  rational 
flower  has  no  need  of  it  whatever.” 

His  taste  revolted  at  a  defect  at  which 
his  piety,  since  it  did  not  exist,  could 
take  no  exception.  I  often  thought  of 
Heine’s  words  when  I  was  in  Germany; 
and  to  me  it  seemed  that,  the  more 
beautiful  the  w’omen,  the  greater  their 
resemblance  to  the  poet’s  porcelain 
tulips. 

Men  often  go  to  church  because 
women  take  them  there.  A  man’s  relig¬ 
ion  is  often  but  the  reflected  glow  of  a 
beloved  wife’s  devotion,  or  of  a  revered 
mother’s  holiness,  though  by  degrees  it 
may  become  his  own.  I  need  not  say 
that  amongst  men  in  Germany  infidelity 
is  the  rule,  l)elief  the  exception.  Women 
have  in  all  ages  been  the  nursing  mothers 
of  religion :  from  the  days  when  Mary 
eagerly  drank  in  divine  truths  at  the 
feet  of  her  Lord,  from  the  time  when 
the  three  stood  weeping  round  the 
Cross,  from  the  days  of  virgin  mrirtyrs 
to  the  poetic  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  our  own  times, 
they  have  never  forgotten  their  faith  or 
been  false  to  their  love.  But  in  Prot¬ 
estant  Germany  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  women  were  too  much 
“cumbered  about  much  serving”  to 
have  time  for  the  beautiful  charities  and 
loving-kindnesses  of  Christianity.  The 
picture  drawn  by  a  great  German  author¬ 
ity  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Prot- 
est.ant  Church  in  that  country  is  a 
gloomy  and  painful  one  indeed.  He 
says  that  “  it  is  eaten  to  the  core  by 
unl)elicf,  and  sapped  in  its  very  foun¬ 
dations  by  infidelity.” 

Germany  does  not  want  for  theo¬ 
logians.  Of  these  she  has  enough,  just 
as  she  has  eminent  philosophers  and 
geologists  and  naturalists,  historians, 
and  mathematicians  and  chemists.  But 
talking  of  religion  will  not  make  a 
people  religious,  nor  will  discussing 
dogmas  sow  devotion  and  faith  in 
unbelieving  hearts.  German  theolo¬ 
gians,  for  all  their  congresses,  seem 
unable  to  awaken  anything  like  true 
religious  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 
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It  may  be  asked,  why  this  should  be 
the  case  ?  The  answer  is  not  altogether 
easy ;  but  it  lies  ])artly  in  this,  that  the 
clergy  are  neither  respected  nor  esteem¬ 
ed,  as  clergy,  by  those  above  or  by  those 
below  them.  Tbe  cure  of  souls  is,  alas ! 
with  them,  a  sinecure. 

Germans  of  the  upper  class  will  tell 
you  that  they  cannot  associate  with  their 
clergy  on  terms  of  equality,  because 
their  clergy  have  no  claim  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  equals ;  bec.ause  their  manners  are 
often  offensive,  and  generally  unpolish¬ 
ed  ;  because  there  are  discrepancies  and 
deficiencies  in  their  address  and  general 
way  of  conducting  themselves  which  are 
offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  the  more 
refined.  No  one  who  has  resided  long 
in  Protestant  Germany  can  ignore  the 
general  disregard  in  which  the  clergy 
are  held.  And  yet  the  very  persons 
who  are  most  eager  to  take  exception  at 
little  incongruities  of  word  and  deed, 
such  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
are  the  most  clamorous  in  condemning 
the  spiritual  pride  which  could  prefer 
gospel  truths  at  the  hands  of  the  cour¬ 
teous  and  refined  rather  than  at  those 
of  the  uncouth  and  tactless.  They  say, 
“  If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  should  not 
be  so  hypercritical  about  little  things : 
your  baker’s  son  can  preach  evangelical 
doctrines  as  pure  as  an  Archbishop. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  profess  these 
things,  and  therefore  it  is  allowable  for 
us  to  object  to  vulgarity  and  irration¬ 
ality.” 

Thus  they  would  fain  skilfully  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  and  take  refuge  in  finding 
fault,  without  any  sincere  desire  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  may  be  wrong  to 
allow  temporal  things  to  outweigh 
spiritual ;  out  that  the  things  of  this 
world  do  tell  in  the  b.alance — aye,  and 
heavily  too — cannot  be  denied.  Were 
the  social  status  of  the  German  pastor  a 
different  one,  his  spiritual  influence,  his 
priestly  authority,  would  also  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Even  in  the  old  disreputable  port¬ 
drinking,  belle  -  toasting,  fox  -  hunting 
days,  our  clergy  were,  according  to  their 
lights  and  after  their  kind,  gentlemen — 
gentlemen  of  an  eccentric  pattern  per¬ 
haps,  and  of  a  not  altogether  reverend 
cut ;  but,  according  to  tbe  fashion  then 
in  vogue,  still  gentlemen.  They  were 
not  despised  by  the  exclusive  or  sneered 


at  by  the  inferior,  on  that  score  at  least. 
Then  came  the  days  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  the  aurora  of  better  times 
dawned ;  a  more  fitting  order  of  things 
prevailed  ;  and  it  has  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail,  even  up  to  these  days  of  muscular 
Christianity.  But  propose  to  a  young 
German  nobleman  (the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son,  though  he  bears  his  title, 
according  to  the  unfortunate  custom 
there  obtaining),  propose,  I  say,  to  such 
a  young  “  Von”  that  he  shall  become  a 
clergyman :  he  will  either  laugh  in  your 
face  with  scorn  and  derision,  or  he  will 
bluster  forth  huge  words,  and  want  to 
fight  a  duel  with  you  for  insulting  him  ! 

A  few’  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  has 
no  llitus.  Their  so-called  Symbolical 
Books  and  our  Prayer-book  have  nothing 
in  common ;  neither  has  their  Oesang- 
buck  (which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  collection  of  Iwmns)  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  liturgy.  There  is  no  positive 
rule  of  proceeding  in  the  Church  services. 
One  pastor  has  them  performed  in  this 
way,  another  in  that ;  but  year  by  year 
they  have  grown  colder  and  more  bald, 
year  by  year  fewer  worshippers  are  seen, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  scolding 
of  the  preacher,  the  churches  remain 
empty. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  was  aware 
of  the  want  of  religious  feiTor  and  en- 
thusi.asm  in  good  works,  which  rendered 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  a 
dead  letter.  He  sought  to  give  more 
form,  more  pomp,  more  beauty  to  its 
services;  he  created  bishops  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  nobility  to  don  the  cassock. 
But  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  seed 
fell  in  stony  places ;  the  episcopal  at¬ 
tempt  was  not  renew’ed;  it  met  with 
immense  ridicule  ;  the  King  was  laughed 
at  for  a  pietist  and  an  Anglomaniac  ; 
anecdotes  were  told  to  prove  that  relig¬ 
ion,  in  so  worldly-minded  a  prince,  was 
but  a  sorry  pretence  concealing  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  more  extended  political  power, 
and  the  movement,  if  movement  it  could 
be  called,  died  a  natural  death. 

The  Germans  have  a  Reformation,  but 
— no  Church. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  I  w  ished  to  confine  myself  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  social  aspects  of  German  Prot¬ 
estantism.  With  dogmas  atid  articles 
of  faith  I  have  nothing  w  hatever  to  do. 
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Let  men  believe  what  they  will ;  only 
let  them  be  in  earnest  in  that  belief.  It 
may  be  that  out  of  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  German  Protestantism  a  new  faith 
shall  arise,  more  beautiful,  more  tender, 
more  enthusiastic  and  noble  and  daring 
and  enduring  than  the  old.  It  can 
scarcely  be  that  the  Great  Elector  and 
the  Great  Reformer  shall  have  fought 
BO  bravely  with  such  single-heartedness, 
with  such  simple  faith  in  a  great  and 
good  cause,  to  be  betrayed  by  a  laggard 
crew  at  last ! 


PopoUr  Science  RcTtew. 

WHY  THE  LEAVES  FALL. 

BT  MAXWKU.  T.  MASTERS,  M.D.,  r.L-a 

Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  grad¬ 
ual  advent  of  the  leaves  in  spring,  is  their 
successive  disappearance  at  the  close  of 
autumn.  In  every  age  moralists  and 
poets  have  found  illustnations  for  their 
themes  in  the  hopeful  bursting  into  leaf 
of  the  tree  in  spring,  or  in  the  inevitable 
ftte  which  in  early  winter  breaks  up  the 
j.ich  billowy  masses  of  foliage,  and  sends 
“  Tbe  sere  leaves  flitting  on  Uie  biMSt” 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  analogies 
maybe  drawn  between  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  and  the  attributes  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Now  we  find  the  life  of  man  com¬ 
pared  to  a  river,  at  another  time  to  a 
glacier,  it  may  lie  to  a  cloud ;  but  how¬ 
ever  ap|>osite  these  comparisons  may  be, 
they  are  certainly  not  more  so  than  is 
the  analogy  that  may  lie  drawn  betweer. 
the  life  of  the  h-af  and  that  of  the  human 
race.  Both  have  an  innate  power  of 
rowth,  in  both  equally  are  tlie  seeds  of 
ecay  early  implanted,  which  develop 
and  fructify  in  due  time,  counterbalance 
the  powers  of  growth,  and  ultimately 
bring  the  worn-out  structure  to  the 
ground. 

“  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  iu  youth,  now  withering  on  the 
ground ; 

Another  race  the  follewing  spring  supplies, 

They  foil  successive,  and  successive  rise; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay. 

So  flourish  these,  wlien  those  have  pasaed  away.” 

But  nowadays  wo  are  not  content 
merely  to  draw  analogies,  how'ever  cor¬ 
rectly;  w'c  leave  the  poet  to  make  his 
own  nse  of  the  facts  presented  to  him  by 
adorning  a  moral  or  pointing  a  tale,  Init 


more  prosaic  people  seek  to  know  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  notice,  and  thereby,  in 
spite  of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
to  increase  the  store  of  illustrations  for 
the  poet  by  opening  up  to  him  new  mar¬ 
vels  and  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
analogies. 

Why,  then,  do  the  leaves  fall?  is  the 

Sto  which  we  purpose  in  the  present 
i  to  supply  a  response  as  far  ns  wo 
arc  able  to  do  so. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  it  may  be  as  well  to  go  a  little 
into  detail,  which  will  serve  the  more 
clearly  to  render  intelligible  what  really 
is  known  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
will  also  indicate  certain  points  which  up 
to  the  present  time  h.ave  scarcely  receiv¬ 
ed  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

We  may  premise  that  all  the  many 
reasons  that  ii.ave  from  time  to  time  been 
given  to  account  for  the  process  of  de¬ 
foliation  may  be  ranged  into  those  which 
are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  and 
which  are  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  external  conditions  of  climate  and  the 
like,  and  those  which  are  of  a  structural 
or  organic  character,  being  only  second¬ 
arily  mechanical  in  their  action,  and  less 
directly  influenced  by  external  conditions. 

There  are  such  differences  in  the  length 
of  time  that  leaves  remain  attached  to 
the  stem,  such  variation  in  the  method 
of  detachment,  that  it  would  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  the  causes  producing  these 
varied  results  may  themselves  be  diverse, 
that  in  one  case  one  cause  may  be  potent, 
in  another  instance  the  result  may  be  due 
to  some  other  agency,  while  in  a  third 
series,  jierhaps,  the  effect  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  joint  action  of  more  than  one 
factor.  Thus,  while  some  leaves  fall  off 
comparatively  soon  after  their  expansion, 
such  as  those  which  are  technically  term¬ 
ed  caducous  or  deciduous,  others  are  per¬ 
sistent,  while  to  a  few,  which  seem  never 
to  be  shed,  the  term  evergreen,  which  is 
generally  inappropriate,  may  fairly  be 
applied.  Where  leaves  fall  off  very  ear¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  found  geiiemlly  th.at  they 
serve  the  pur|)ose  of  protection  merely  ; 
such  are  the  small  rudimentary  Rc.aly 
leaves  which  envelop  the  lecif-buds  in 
most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Formed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
around  tbe  young  bud,  they  shield  and 
protect  it  during  winter,  and  when  the 
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returning  warmth  of  spring  urges  the 
dormant  hud  into  growth,  the  scales  arc 
pushed  off  by  the  constantly  increasing 
pressure  of  the  rapidly  enlarging  bu»f. 
On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  the  Arau¬ 
caria,  the  leaves  are  never  shed,  their  in¬ 
ternal  organiz.ation  approaches  in  many 
respects  to  th.at  of  the  stem ;  indeed,  it 
becomes  a  question  in  such  a  case  whether 
the  so-called  leaves  are  not  merely  por¬ 
tions  of  the  stem.  Between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  there  is  a  large  class  of  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs,  which  shed  their  leaves, 
some  sooner,  some  later,  but  at  a  tolera¬ 
bly  regular,  determinate  penod,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  species,  and  accord¬ 
ing,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  to  external 
circumstances.  Thus,  while  the  lime,  in 
the  southern  jtarts  of  Britain,  loses  its 
leaves  early  in  September,  the  walnut 
soon  afterwards,  to  be  followed  in  their 
turns  by  the  elder  and  the  horse-chestnut, 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  bi^ech,  the 
hornbeam,  and  some  varieties  of  oak, 
which  retain  their  leaves  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  though  generally  in  a 
dried,  withered  state,  and  do  not  part 
with  them  till  forced  to  do  so  in  the 
spring  by  the  gradual  distention  of  the 
newly  awakened  buds. 

Gardeners  were  wont  at  one  time, 
much  more  than  at  present,  to  make  use 
of  hornbeam  hedges  to  afford  shelter  to 
their  plants  in  winter,  just  as  they  do 
now  with  hedges  of  yew.  In  Holland, 
it  is  not  nnfrequent  tc  see  the  brow'n 
withered  foliage  of  the  beech,  or  the 
hornb#.*.am,  contrasted  with  the  rich  dark 
green  of  the  ivy,  and  making  a  screen 
at  once  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
beech  at  least,  the  petiole  Imjcoiucs  quite 
woody  in  its  texture,  and  is  not  so  easily 
c.ast  off  as  some  wherein  the  tissues  are 
softer. 

Plants,  too,  have  their  idios\'ncrasie8 
as  well  as  other  creatures,  'fhere  are 
some  which  will  develop  their  leaves  a 
fortnight  or  so  earlier  than  their  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  same  8|»ecies,  others  that  will 
retain  their  foliage  long  .after  it  has 
fallen  from  other  plants  of  the  same 
specific  f<»rm.  This  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  old  Greek  naturalists,  for 
Theophnistus,  in  his  work  “De  Plantis,” 
mentions  a  plane-tree  in  Crete,  which 
never  shed  its  leaves,  and  he  adtls,  that 
that  was  the  identical  tree  beneath 


whose  shade  Jupiter  carried  on  his  flir¬ 
tation  with  Europa.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  q^uitc  certain  that,  apart  from  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities,  such  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  nhants  of  the  same 
species  will  shed  tneir  leaves  sooner  or 
later  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  grow.  In  the  Canary  Islands  the 
vine  only  sheds  its  foliage  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  so  that  new  leaves  often  appear 
before  all  the  old  ones  are  thrown  off. 
The  cherry-tree  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
peach  in  Brazil,  are  said  to  become 
almost  completely  evergreen.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  colder  latitudes  than 
ours  the  leaves  fall  earlier,  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  earlier  advent  of  w'inter. 
In  the  tropics,  although  there  is  in  gen. 
eral  not  so  well-marked  a  period  of  de¬ 
foliation,  vet  the  dry  season  seems  to  act 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  winter  season 
here.  Travellers  tell  us  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  month  in  the  year  in  whieh 
yoimg  shoots  and  leaves  m.ay  not  be 
seen  on  the  trees,  so  that  the  formation 
of  the  y’oung  lejtves,  as  well  as  the  fall 
of  the  old  ones,  is  spread  over  the  whole 
year, ’as  it  were,  and  is  not  so  much  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  periods  as  in  temper¬ 
ate  latitudes.  ITie  fall  of  the  leaf  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
change  in  the  seasons  from  wet  to  dry, 
or  from  hot  to  cold,  for  it  not  unfre- 
quently  hap{)cn8  that  if  a  tree  be  strip]>ed 
of  its  le.aves  in  summer,  it  forms  during 
the  autumn  new  ones,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  or  at  any  rate  until  long  after 
the  usual  period.  A  similar  occurrence 
w:is  noticed  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  by  Dr.  Anderson,  after  the  ter¬ 
rific  eyclone  of  October,  1864.  Several 
trees  which  were  denuded  of  their 
foliage  by  the  wind  produced  new 
leaves,  which,  in  place  of  falling  ofl',  ns 
they  do  under  ordinary  circuniMtances 
in  winter,  remained  on  the  trees  through¬ 
out  that  season,  llicse  trees  did  not, 
however,  flower  in  the  following  spring, 
as  they  would  h.ave  done  had  there  been 
no  interruption  to  their  ordinary  course 
of  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand, 
8(  me  others,  although  they  produced  a 
second  crop  of  leaves  after  ttie  cyclone, 
lost  them  again  in  the  winter,  and 
flowered  again  in  the  spring.  These 
facts  are  very  suggestive  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  interdependence  of  leaves  and 
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flowers;  a' subject  which  we  must  not, 
however,  diflite  on  in  this  place. 

Drought  seems  to  have  as  potent  an 
effect  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  as  cold.  In  some  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  during  the  dry  season  the  trees 
are  as  bare  as  with  us  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  and  a  few  summers  since,  when 
there  was  a  long  period  of  drought,  the 
trees  on  the  sandy  dry  soil  about  Brom¬ 
ley  in  Kent  were  as  bare  as  in  w’inter. 
Reasoning  upon  facta  such  as  these,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  is  in  some  way  or  other  con¬ 
nected  with  evaporation  or  exhalation 
of  fluid  from  their  tissues.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  takes  place  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  being  regulated  partly  by  external 
circumstances,  partly  by  internal  organ¬ 
ization  ;  and  it  nas  been  proved  experi¬ 
mentally  by  Lawes  and  others,  that  the 
so-called  evergreens,  as  a  rule,  evapo¬ 
rate  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  leaf  surface,  than  do  ordinary 
lants;  and  coupling  this  fact  with  the 
nown  effects  of  drought  on  deciduous 
trees,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  is,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  dependent  on  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  only  partially  satisfactory, 
for  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  most 
cases  the  leaves  fall  not  at  a  period  of 
drought,  but  in  early  winter,  a  time  of 
comparative  humidity,  when  heat  or 
drought,  at  any  rate,  would  not  give 
rise  to  disproportionate  exhalation. 

Adverting  now  to  the  external  config¬ 
uration  of  the  leaf,  let  us  see  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  mechanical  cause 
for  the  separation  of  the  leaf  from  the 
trunk.  In  most  cases  the  leafstalk  is 
att.ached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  stem,  so 
that  when  it  falls  off  it  leaves  a  scar  more 
or  le«8  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape ;  on  this 
scar  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  bun- 
d  es  of  woody  tissue,  which  passing  from 
the  trtink  traverse  the  petiole  of  leaf¬ 
stalk  on  their  way  to  the  blade  of  the 
leaf,  where  they  break  np  into  the  so- 
called  veins.  Now  an  observation  of 
the  shiipe  of  the  scars,  and  of  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  in 
them.  In  different  plants,  throws  some 
light  on  the  causes  of  defoliation  ;  for 
instance,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that 
w’here  the  leaf  scar  is  circular,  in  other 
words,  where  the  leafstalk  is  cylindri- 
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cal  and  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  are 
arranged  in  a  ring,  the  leaf  W’ould  be 
less  easily  detached  than  in  ca.ses  where 
the  bundles  form  a  halfcircle,  merely 
leaving  the  upper  surface  of  the  leat- 
Btalk  comparatively  w’eak  from  the 
presence  or  cellular  tissue  only.  In  any 
case,  the  leverage  exerted  by  the  flat 
surface  of  the  leaf,  atrted  on  by  every 
wind  that  blows,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Another  reason  that  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  for  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  is  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  base  of  the 
leafstalk  by  the  axillary  buds,  which 
swell  and  increase  in  size  notably  in  the 
autumn;  but  there  are  many  things 
which  show  that  the  swelling  of  the 
bud  at  this  time  of  year  has  but  little  to 
do  with  the  shedding  of  the  foliage; 
for  see  how  carefully  pressure  is  pro¬ 
vided  against  by  the  flattening  of  the 
leafstalk  at  its  base,  or  even  by  its 
being  scooped  out  spoon  fashion  to 
receive  the  bud.  Again,  notice  how 
often,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  inju¬ 
rious  pressure  being  exerted,  the  stem 
bends  away  from  the  leaf  at  an  angle, 
as  in  what  are  called  “flexuose  ”  stems, 
so  that  no  hurtful  pressure  can  take 
place.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
notion,  we  have,  while  writing  these 
notes,  observed  a  young  lime,  which 
even  thus  early  (August  7)  is  shedding 
its  leaves.  The  lime  is  a  good  tree 
to  notice  for  this  purpose,  because  its 
stems  are  often  more  or  less  flexuose, 
and  because  its  leaf-buds  are  placed 
a  little  on  one  side  of  the  leafstalk, 
and  not  immediately  in  their  axil; 
moreover,  as  happens  of  course  with 
other  trees,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  leaves  foster  in  their  axils  buds 
large  enough  to  exert  any  possible 
pre.ssure.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
axillary  buds  remain  “  latent.” 

Now  it  might  be  expected,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  newly  formed  buds  pushed 
off  the  old  leaves  in  autumn,  that  the 
lime-tree  w'ould  retain  its  leaves  longer 
than  most  other  trees,  seeing  that  its 
buds  are  not  so  jdaced  as  to  be  able 
to  exert  much  pressure,  and  that  the 
stem  is  more  or  less  flexuose.  But 
what  is  the  case?  The  lime  is  one  of 
the  earliest  trees  to  part  with  its  leaves, 
and  as  the  W’riter  has  observed,  not 
only  in  the  lime,  but  in  other  trees, 
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the  presence  or  absence  of  an  axillary 
bu<]  does  not  seem  to  make  the 
slightest  perceptible  difference,  either 
in  the  period  at  which  the  leaves  fall, 
or  in  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to 
detach  them  artificially.  For  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  the  common  and  the 
Neapolitan  alder  are  suitable,  ina.smuch 
as  some  of  the  buds  in  these  trees  are 
raised  upon  short  stalks,  which,  grow¬ 
ing  comparatively  fast  just  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  might  be  sxipposed  to 
exert  some  influence  on  that  phenome¬ 
non.  But  here,  again,  the  comparison 
of  those  leaves  which  are  provided 
with  stalked  buds,  and  those  in  which 
no  bud  or  only  a  rudimentary  one  is 
visible,  does  not  show  any  difference  as 
to  the  period  when  they  fall,  or  as  to 
the  weight  reouisite  to  detach  them. 
The  influence,  then,  of  the  axillary  buds 
in  detaching  leaves  in  autumn  (a  very 
different  matter  from  the  separation  of 
the  persistent  leaves  in  spring  by  the 
same  organs),  would  seem  to  be  «t/, 
and  we  may  turn  to  other  assigned 
causes.  Among  these  are  the  for¬ 
mation  of  earthj'  or  mineral  materials 
in  the  tissues  ot  the  leaf,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  block  up  the  cells  and 
impe<le  their  action.  That  such  an 
accumulation  does  lake  place,  is  easily 
proved  by  chemical  analysis  and  micro¬ 
scopical  observation.  The  latter  shows 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  ra[)hides  or 
crystalline  dejiosit  in  the  cells  in  the 
•leaves  about  to  fall  than  at  other 
times.  The  falling  leaves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cherry  laurel,  Prmuts  lauroceragtis, 
may  be  cited  as  affording  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  accumulation  of  naphides, 
the  more  so  as  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
as  of  most  of  the  so-called  evergreens, 
are  not  shed  in  greater  numbers  at 
the  approach  of  winter  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  are  irregular  in  this 
respect.  The  accumulation  of  earthy 
matters  in  the  leaves  serves  to  restore 
to  the  ground  in  some  measure  the 
mineral  ingredietits  taken  from  it  by 
the  growing  plant ;  hence  the  impolicy 
of  the  practice,  so  often  followed  in 
gardens  to  the  detriment  of  the  shrubs, 
Ac.,  of  removing  the  fallen  foliage  from 
the  soil ;  if  such  be  necessary  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  neatness,  some  other  provision 
should  be  made  to  supply  the  soil  with 
M’hat  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of 


plants.  The  storage  in  largely  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  starch  granules  in 
the  cells,  has  also  been  noted  by  Dr. 
Inman  and  others,  as  taking  place  in 
leaves  just  previous  to  their  fall ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  distention 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  impediment 
offered  to  the  due  discharge  of  their 
functions,  might  facilitate  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  leaf  and  stem. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  facts  alre.ady 
mentioned,  and  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  how  very  “  clean  ”  is  the 
fracture  between  the  leaf-stalk  and  its 
attachment,  how  it  is  nearly  as  even 
and  smooth  as  if  the  severance  had 
been  made  with  a  knife,  it  becomes 
evident  that  whatever  influence  the 
circumstances  before  mentioned  on  the 
phenomena  in  question  may  have,  they 
can  but  be  secondary  and  indirect,  and 
we  are  driven  to  seek  some  cause 
in  the  organization  of  the  leaf  itself. 
At  one  time  it  was  considered  that 
the  vaiying  direction  of  the  several 
layers  of  tissue  in  the  leaf-stalk  would 
account  for  their  separation,  and  this 
would  seem  borne  out  by  the  very  com¬ 
mon  arrangement  of  the  wooa  cells 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  cellular  tissue.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  mjiy  be  seen  in  many  leaves,  as 
in  Rhus  typhinum,  Gleditsrhia,  etc., 
but  according  to  Von  Mold,  it  is  far 
from  being  general.  Schacht’s  notion 
was,  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  waa  due 
to  the  gradual  intrusion  of  a  layer  of 
cork  or  periderm  cells,  which,  passing 
through  the  leaf-stalk  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  to  the  other  tissues,  prevented 
the  jms-sage  of  the  sap  from  the  stem  to 
the  leaf,  and  ultimately  caused  the 
detachment  of  the  latter,  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which 
the  removal  of  the  large  slabs  of  bark 
from  the  plane-tree  is  effected.  Von 
Mohl,  however,  shows  that  this  state¬ 
ment  of  Schacht’s  is  too  general ;  that 
the  periderm  layer  is  as  often  absent  as 
present ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  our¬ 
selves  noticed,  the  periderm  cells  are 
often  not  formed  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  when  they  gradually  extend 
over  the  wound,  and  close  it  as  by  a 

tdaister.  Von  Mold’s  account  of  what 
lappens  is  as  follows: — Shortly  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  there  l>egins  to  be 
formed  a  very  delicate  layer  of  cells. 
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the  growth  of  whicli.  is  from  above 
downwardfl,  so  that  beginning  from  the 
axillary  (iide  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
extending  downwards  and  outwards 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
diameter  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf-stalk,  at 
any  rate  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  leati  it  effects  a  gradual  separation 
between  the  stem  and  the  leaf  as  effect¬ 
ually  as  a  knife  would  do.  Tlie  layer 
in  question  does  not  separate,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  comparatively  dry 
distal  portions  of  the  leaf,  from  the 
still  active  cells  of  the  stem,  which 
are  filled  with  juices,  but  it  is  formed 
in  the  midst  of  soft  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  are  turgescent  with  fluids.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  a  separation  of 
dead  from  living  tissue,  as  a  passage 
of  an  active  “line  of  demarcation” 
through  living,  still  active  tissue.  This 
“  separating  layer,”  unlike  the  j)eriderm 
cells  of  which  Schacht  spe-aks,  is  com- 
})osed  of  young  tissue  endowed  with 
a  large  sliare  of  vitality ;  its  cells  are 
usually  filled  with  starch  and  with 
albuminoid  matters,  indicative  of  a 
young  and  active  tissue.  The  vessels 
of  the  petiole,  according  to  Von  Mohl, 
are  not  affected  at  all  by  these  chan¬ 
ges  ;  they  simply  become  broken 
tiirough  as  the  leaf  falls.  We  allude 
to  the  spiral  and  pitted  vessels  espe¬ 
cially,  and  not  to  those  “  vnsa  propria  ” 
which  have  of  late  been  so  minutely 
studied  by  M.  Trecul.  Tlie  latter  ob¬ 
server,  in  the  Comptea  Hendua,  July  1, 
1867,  p.  25,  mentions  the  formation, 
in  the  vasa  propria,  of  a  layer  of  cells, 
just  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  in 
several  plants.  The  effect  of  this  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  cells  is  to  fill  u|)  and  com¬ 
pletely  obstruct  the  reservoirs  of  secre¬ 
tions.  These  cells  are  sj»id  by  M. 
Tr6cul  to  be  formed  from  the  sub¬ 
division  and  growth  of  those  fotming 
the  boundaries  of  the  channels  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  thus  are  wholly  different  irom 
those  constituting  the  separating  layer 
of  Von  Mohl,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  a  similar  effect  in 
promoting  the  detachment  of  the  leaf 
from  its  su|>port.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  that  the  circular  constriction 
so  often  seen  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk, 
forming  the  joint,  or  articulation,  as  it 
is  called,  exists  from  the  beginning,  and 
while  it  indicates  nearly  the  ultimate 


position  of  the  “  separating  layer,”  yet 
It  is  not  itself  to  be  considered  as  the>- 
commencement  of  that  layer. 

The  constriction  may  readily  be  seen 
throughout  the  whole  summer,  and  by 
microscopical  examination  it  may  easily 
be  noticed  to  be  purely  superficial ;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  much  more  marked  on  the 
lower  than  on  the  upper  surface ;  while 
the  “separating  layer,”  on  the  other 
hand,  travels,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
within  or  from  above  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards.  ITie  reader  will  find  it  easier  at 
any  time  to  detach  a  leaf  from  the  stem 
by  bending  it  downwards  than  by  forcing 
it  upwards,  a  result  that  would  be  re¬ 
versed  if  the  constriction  were  really,  as 
it  is  so  often  considered  to  -be,  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  aforetime  for  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the  leaf.  What,  then,  is  this 
constriction  ?  To  answer  this  question, 
we  must  refer  to  Eichler’s  thesis  on  the 
development  of  leaves,  of  which  Dr. 
MeXab  *  has  given  an  abstract  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  comments  and  additional  ol>- 
servations  of  his  own.  According  to 
these  observations,  the  first  stage  in  the 
formation  of  the  leaf  is  the  production 
of  a  little  pimple  of  cellular  tissue  on  the 
side  of  the  stem ;  this  receives  the  name 
of  “  phylloblast,’’  and  after  a  time  it  di¬ 
vides  into  tw’o  portions,  a  proximal  por¬ 
tion  next  the  stem,  which  Dr.  McNab 
calls  the  “  hypophyll,”  and  a  distal  por¬ 
tion  called  tne  “epiphyll;”  from  this 
latter,  the  true  leaf  with  its  stalk  is 
evolved,  from  the  former  (which  seldom 
assumes  any  large  size)  the  stipules  arc 
produced  when  these  organs  are  devel¬ 
oped. 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  separation 
takes  place  below  the  swollen  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  beneath  what  is  technically 
called  the  “pulvinus,”  and  hence  the 
constriction  so  often  seen  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  indicates  the  original  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  “  hypophyll  ”  ana  the 
“epiphyll.”  This  at  any  rate  seems 
very  probable.  But  whether  this  be  so 
or  nut,  the  detachment  takes  place,  not 
precisely  between  leaf  and  stem,  but  be¬ 
tween  leaf  and  “  hypophyll,”  the  latter 
being  intermediate  in  position  between 
leaf  and  stem,  and  structurally  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  batter  than  to  the 


•  Trans.  Hot.  Edinb.  18C5,  1866. 
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former.  The  formation  of  a  separating 
layer  in  the  way  we  have  explained  ia 
not  unique ;  analogous  inst.ances  may  be 
seen  in  the  fall  of  the  fruit  On  the 
freshly  detached  surface  of  a  pear-stalk, 
a  white  mealy  appearance  may  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  on  microscopical  ex¬ 
amination  this  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  layer  of  new  cellular 
tissue. 

On  the  whole,  then,  of  all  the  assigned 
causes  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  this  last, 
dependent  on  an  alteration,  or  rather  on 
a  new  growth  in  the  leaf  itself,  is  the 
most  important,  and  probably  the  only 
one  of  itself  sufficient  to  prodiice  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether 
this  separating  Layer  is  of  universal  for¬ 
mation  in  the  case  of  deciduous  leaves. 
For  many  reasons  we  arc  inclined  to 


think  that  it  is  not  formed  when  leaves 
fall  off  prematurely,  as  they  do  from 
drought  or  injury.  But  supposing  it  to 
be  of  general  occurrence  under  what  we 
may  term  ordinary  circum8tance.s,  it  still 
remains  to  be  ascertained  what  are  the 
precise  conditions  inducing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  peculiar  layer  of  tissue.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  the  layer  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  formed  owing  to  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  growth  of  the  tissues,  those  of 
the  stem  being  active,  while  those  of  the 
leaf  are  obstructed  and  comparatively 
inert.  This  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  on  the  point  as  yet.  We 
admit  the  ficts,  but  the  precise  relation 
of  those  facts  one  to  another  is  not  yet 
fully  made  out;  till  this  is  done,  the  ex- 

Idanation  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  cannot 
>e  considered  as  fully  satisfactory. 


MscmilUtn'i  Marine. 

THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

(FBOU  UEOEL’S  .SSTIIETIC,  BT  J.  HUTCHISON  STIBUNG  ) 

[The  followinf;  specimen  of  the  matter  of  He^cel  refers  to  subjects  usually  found  interesting  and 
easy,  but  a  preliminary  word  may  still  prove  useful.  Hegel’s  general  object  is  best  named,  perhaps, 
when  we  say  that  he  sought  thought  everywhere,  with  tlte  resolution  of  demonstrating  tliat  this 
thought  did  not  exist,  only  unconnectedly  here  and  there,  as  mere  pleasing  or  surprising  signs  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  that  it  constituted  a  system — a  vast,  organic,  complete  system — but  still  a  system  that  referred 
itself  to  the  unity  of  a  single  living  pulse.  With  this  general  aim,  he  naturally  found  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  construe  not  only  the  present  but  the  past  History  b^me  to  him  a  very  important  portion 
of  his  problem,  and  he  was  compelled  to  philosophize  it  from  various  points  of  view.  Of  these  religion 
was  ^he  most  important  If  the  tUumination  sneeringly  objected  to  the  Jehovah  of  Scripture  certain 
discrepancies,  it  was  easy  fur  Hegel,  and  without  sneering,  to  retort,  “  And  your  etre  supreme,  then, 
what  relation  does  He  bear  to  all  these  monstrous  nnJ  barbarous  idolatries  which  we  find  in  history  7” 
To  such  a  question  there  can.be  no  reply  on  the  part  of  the  illumination  unless,  from  its  atheistic  sec¬ 
tion,  this.  That  all  is  a  matter  of  unintelligible  cliatice.  Hegel,  however,  naturally  turned  from  such  an 
answer,  and  said,  “These  superstitions  and  idolatries  cannot  possibly  be  mere  meaningless  accidents  in 
time;  they  must  belong  to  a  whole  of  which  they  are  necessary  parts.’’  In  this  way  he  was  led  to 
present  religion  as  a  single  subject  gradually  developing  itself  from  Fetichism  upwards,  till  the  time 
was  ri)ie  and  Revelation  vouchsafed.  The  progress  of  art  Hegel  views  as  having  been  similarly  con¬ 
ditioned — as  having  always  constituted,  indeed,  but  an  accessory  of  religion.  While  man  was  yet 
absorbed  in,  and  identified  with,  nature  through  the  mere  necessities  of  hunger,  etc.,  art  there  could  be 
none.  Art  could  only  begin  when,  in  stepping  back  from  nature,  and  looking  at  it  on  its  own  account 
as  different  from  himself,  man  first  felt  wonder.  Thenceforward  the  attempt  would  be  to  understand 
this  ditterent  thing, — that  is,  to  reduce  its  difference  into  his  own  identity.  But  such  attempt  is  neces¬ 
sarily  aocompanii^  by  the  desire  to  expreM.  Passing  over  Fetichism,  etc.,  symbolism  appears  as  the 
earliest  realization  of  this  desire  both  in  history  and  reason.  But  symbolism  will  have  a  history  of  its 
own,  and  its  course,  too,  will  be  from  nature  to  spirit.  At  fl'^t,  the  two  elements  of  the  symbol — the 
externality  or  object,  and  the  internalily  or  meaning — ore  identical ;  then  comes  separation,  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  aud  struggle,  with  inclination  now  to  Uiis  side  and  now  to  that ;  and  lastly,  the  externality  will 
manifest  itself  as  only  negative,  when  compared  with  the  freedom  and  affirmativencss  of  the  meaning 
or  internality.  Historically,  wo  have  the  first  stage  among  the  ancient  Parsees,  to  whom  light  was  at 
once  the  absolute  and  the  symbol  of  the  absolute,  and  f<W  whom,  consequently,  art  was  as  yet  not  The 
second  stage,  again,  we  find  in  the  monstrous  phtmtnsticum  of  India.  Egypt,  lastly,  is  the  laud  of  the 
symbolical  as  sudi,  the  land  where  all  is  enigmatic,  where  the  pyramid  is  a  monstrous  crystal  that 
entombs  a  marvellous  meaning,  where  death  and  the  invisible  world  become  objects  of  alMorbing 
interest;  where,  then,  we  have  the  direct  transition  to  the  liberation  of  internalily,  meaning, — spirit. 

The  Symbolical,  then,  as  a  whole,  leads  to  the  Sublime:  Hegel’s  treatment  of  which,  the  Translator 
hopes  will  prove  intelligible,  despite  the  various  difficulties,  whether  original  or  imported.  All  turns  in 
it  on  the  double  relation  of  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  When  the  Infinite,  Qod,  is  conceived  as  affirm¬ 
atively  present  in  and  throughout  the  finite,  then  we  have  the  brilliance,  the  splendor,  tlie  universal 
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joj  of  Oriental  pantheism.  Wlien,  again,  the  Infinite,  Ood,  is  conceived  as  exalted  into  Himself  bejor.d 
the  finite,  which  is  now  a  noere  negative  or  accessory,  then  we  have  the  true  sublime,  as  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  Creation  as  opposed  to  generation,  the  prohibition  of  graven  images,  the  alisence  of 
the  idea  of  the  immortality,  and  yet  presence  of  the  distinction  that  leads  to  the  religion  of  conscience 
— in  such  points  some  fine  touches  will  be  found.  The  notes  are  the  Translator’s.] 


The  unenigraatic  manifestation  of 
spirit,  which  is  the  aim  of  symbolical  art, 
can  only  he  attained  when  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the  import,  the  mean¬ 
ing  itself,  apart  from  the  external  form 
that  would  symbolize  it.  For  on  the 
direct  visible  unity  of  both  it  was,  that, 
among  the  Parsees  (to  whom  physical 
light  not  only  symlmlized,  but  was,  the 
Al)solute),  the  want  of  art  depended ; 
while,  again,  it  was  the  contradiction  at 
once  of  a  separation  and  of  a  required 
unity  of  both  that  gave  rise  to  the 
fantastic  art  of  India;  and,  lastly,  even 
in  Egypt,  the  cognizableness  of  the  free 
inner  meaning,  in  inde|)endence  of  the 
manifesting  form,  failed,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nished  foundation  for  the  obscurity  and 
mystery  of  the  symbolical  proper. 

The  first  veritable  purification,  the 
first  express  separation  of  the  absolute 
from  the  sensuously  present  objects,  that 
is,  from  the  empirical  individualncss  of 
the  outward,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Sub¬ 
lime  ^  which  elevates  the  absolute  above 
every  immediate  existence,  and  thereby 
brings  about  that  firstly  abstract  libera¬ 
tion  which  is  at  least  the  basis  of  spirit. 
For  the  imjiort,  so  elevated,  is  not  yet 
conceived  as  concrete  spirit;  but  it  is 
regarded,  nevertheless,  as  *the  self-suf¬ 
ficing  inner  that  exists  within  itself,  and 
that  only  by  reason  of  its  alistractness 
is  incapable  of  finding  its  true  expres¬ 
sion  in  finite  forms.* 

Kant  has  discriminated  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  and  what  he  accomplishes  in  this 
connection,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
“Kritik  of  Judgment,”  from  section  20 
onwards,  retains — with  all  its  prolixity, 
and  desfdte  his  main  principle  that  re¬ 
duces  all  to  a  subjective  element,  as  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  imagination,  rea¬ 
son,  etc. — its  interest  to  this  day.  The 
reduction  alludt^  to  must,  in  general 
principle,  be  held  as  correct,  in  so  far 

•  The  abstractness  spoken  of  here  refers  to  this, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  saw  that  all  things 
perished,  Uiat  thus  what  was  alone  permanent  (or 
absolute)  was,  as  it  were,  abstract  negativity  {per- 
taking)  itself  but  not  that  this  negativity  was  the 
concrete  immortal  soul  or  spirit. 


as  it  is  said  by  Kant,  after  his  own  fash¬ 
ion  truly,  that  the  sublime  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  anything  of  nature,  but  only 
in  our  mind,  in  that  we  are  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  being  superior  to  nature 
within  us,  and  so,  consequently,  to  nature 
without  us.  In  this  sense,  Kant  thinks 
“  the  sublime  proper  cannot  be  contained 
in  any  sensuous  form,  but  concerns  only 
ideas  of  reason,  which  ideas,  though  in¬ 
capable  of  any  adequate  manifestation, 
are,  by  this  very  inadequacy  (which 
may  be  sensuously  manifested),  excite<l 
and  called  into  the  mind.”  (Kritik  d. 
Urtheilskr.  3te  Aufl.  p.  77.)  The  sub¬ 
lime  in  general  is  the  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
press  the  infinite  without  being  able  to 
find  in  the  world  of  phenomena  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  may  prove  suitable  for  this 
expression.  The  infinite,  just  because  it 
is  excluded  from  the  entire  complex  of 
objects,  and,  as  invisible  formless  import, 
is  only  inward  and  self-subsistent,  re¬ 
mains  inexpressible  in  its  infinitude,  and 
exalted  {erhaben,  sublime)  beyond  any 
expression  through  finitude.* 

The  fii-st  matter  which  the  import 
gains  now  is  this,  that,  as  opposed  to  the 
totality  of  phenomenal,  it  is  within  it¬ 
self  the  Bulwtantial  one,  which  as  itself 
only  pure  thought,  is  only  for  pure 
thought.  For  this  reason  this  substance 
(substantial  one)  ceases  to  be  capable  of 
having  its  manifestation  in  anything  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  so  far  there  disajmears  the 
symbolical  character  proper.  But  if  this 
inward  oneness,  now,  is  to  be  presented 
to  imagination,  that  is  only  possible  by 
this,  that  as  substance  it  be  conceived 
as  also  the  creative  power  of  all  things, 
in  which  it  will  have  then  its  revelation 
and  manifestation  ;  acquiring  thus,  con. 

*  To  Rant  we  must  always  assign  the  merit  of 
having  discovered,  and  even  of  having  8ignali7.ed 
at  full,  all  the  various  elements  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  true  theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Hegel,  as  usual,  has  here  made  objective  what  to 
Rant  was  subjective  The  words  absotvte  and  in¬ 
cite  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  that, 
whatever  it  is,  that  abides  and  remains  in  the  flux 
of  the  phenomenal  Such  principle  of  absolute 
production  and  infinite  preservation  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  whether  we  speak  with  the  materialist  of 
the  natura  rertm,  or  with  the  ^>iritualist  of  God. 
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soqucntly,  a  positive  relation  to  these 
tilings.  At  the  same  time,  however,  its 
character  is  equally  this,  that  it  is  now 
raised  above  the  particular  phenomena, 
as  such,  and  above  their  totality,  where¬ 
by,  in  consequent  process,  the  positive 
reference  transforms  itself  into  the  nega¬ 
tive  relation, — to  bo  purged  from  the 
phenomenal  as  what  is  particular,  and  so 
inadequate  to  substance,  and  disappear¬ 
ing  in  it. 

This  representing  outward  form, which 
is  again  cancelled  by  that  which  it  rep¬ 
resents,  so  that  the  very  representation 
of  the  implied  meaning  show's  itself  as 
a  sublation  of  the  representation,  is  the 
Sublime;  which  we  shall  not  place, 
therefore,  in  the  mere  subjectivity  of 
the  mind  and  its  ideas  of  reason,  like 
Kant,  but  shall  conceive  founded  in  the 
one  absolute  substance  as  the  inner 
meaning  th.at  is  to  be  exhibited. 

The  division  now  of  art  in  reference 
to  the  sublime  follows  from  this  double 
relation  of  substance  to  the  phenomenal 
world. 

What  is  common  as  well  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  to  the  positive  side  of  this 
relation  lies  in  this,  that  the  implied  sub¬ 
stantial  unity  is  raised  beyond  the  partic¬ 
ular  phenomenon  by  which  at  the  same 
time  It  is  to  be  stipposed  exhibited,  al¬ 
though  it  can  only  be  expressed  as  in 
reference  to  phenomena,  since,  as  sub¬ 
stance  and  essentiality,  it  is  formless, 
and  inaccessible  to  perception  whether 
imaginative  or  sensuous. 

The  first,  affirmative,  mode  of  concep¬ 
tion  here  we  may  represent  hy pantheistic 
art  .as  w'e  find  it  first  in  India,  then  in  the 
later  mysticism  of  the  Mahometan  poets 
of  Persia,  and  lastly,  but  with  intenser 
inwardness  of  thought  and  feeling,  in 
the  Christian  West. 

On  this  stage,  substance —that  is,  the 
one  divine  .absolute  principle  that  is 
implied  in  the  phenomenal  outward — is 
viewed  as  immanent  in  all  its  created 
accidents,  which  are  thus  not  yet  sub¬ 
ordinated  into  mere  ornaments  and  at¬ 
tendants  for  the  glorifying  of  the  abso¬ 
lute,  but,  through  the  indwelling  sub¬ 
stance  itself,  maintain  themselves  affirma¬ 
tively,  although  in  every  particular  there 
is  to  be  seen  only  the  divine,  the  One  ; 
and  so  the  very  poet  who  in  all  and  each 
adores  this  One,  and  has  merged  himself 
as  well  .as  things  in  this  idea,  is  enabled 


to  retain  a  positive  relation  to  this  sub- 
8t.ance  in  which  he  connects  all  things. 

The  second,  negative,  glorifying  of  the 
might  and  majesty  of  the  one  God,  we 
find  in  Hebrew  poetry  as  the  sublime 
proper.  Here  the  positive  imm'anence 
of  the  absolute  in  the  created  forms  is 
sublated  ;  the  one  substance  appears  on 
one  side  by  itself  as  lord  of  the  world, 
opposed  to  which,  or  in  relation  to  which, 
all  created  things  are  manifestly  impotent 
within  themselves,  and  evanescent.  If 
now  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the  One 
is  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  finitude  of 
natural  things  and  of  human  destiny,  it 
is  no  Indian  distortion  into  the  deformity 
of  the  measureless  and  monstrous  that 
has  any  longer  place.  On  the  contrary, 
the  majesty  of  God  is  now  realized  to 
the  mind  in  this  way,  that  all  that  exists, 
with  all  its  splendor,  with  all  its  noble¬ 
ness,  and  wdtn  all  its  state,  shows  but  as 
subservient  accident  and  transient  ap¬ 
pearance  in  comparison  w’ith  the  sub¬ 
stantiality  and  stability  of  God. 

a.  The  Pantheism  of  Art. 

The  word  pantheism  is  exposed  now¬ 
adays  to  the  grossest  mistakes.  For, 
on  one  side,  aU  signifies,  in  our  modern 
sense,  each  and  everything  in  its  quite 
empirical  individualness  ;  this  box,  for 
instance,  with  its  special  peculiarities  of 
color,  size,  shape,  weight,  etc.,  or  that 
house,  book,  anim.al,  tJible,  chair,  fire¬ 
place,  strip  of  cloud,  etc.  When,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  then,  divers  theolo¬ 
gians  assert  of  philosophy,  that  it  makes 
all  and  everything  God,  the  accusation 
is  absolutely  false.  Any  such  conception 
of  j)anthei8m  can  only  arise  in  crazed 
brains;  and  is  to  be  found  neither  in  any 
philosophy  nor  in  any  religion,  not  even 
m  that  of  the  Iroquois  or  of  the  E.squi- 
maux.  'fhe  all  in  what  has  been  named 
pantheism  is  not,  therefore,  this  or  that 
particular  thing,  but  rather  aU  in  the 
sense  of  the  AU,  that  is,  of  the  One  Sub¬ 
stantial  Being,  that  is  indeed  immanent 
in  things,  but  with  abstraction  from  their 
empirical  particularity  and  reality ;  so 
that  not  particular  things  as  such,  but 
the  universal  soul,  or  in  more  popular 
phrase,  what  is  true  and  excellent  in 
them,  is  accentuated  and  understood. 

This  constitutes  the  special  significa¬ 
tion  of  panthei-sm,  and  in  this  significa¬ 
tion  alone  u  e  have  here  to  speak  of  it. 
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It  belongs  preeminently  to  the  East, 
which  conceived  the  thought  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  unity  of  divinity,  and  of  ail  things  as 
in  this  unity.  As  One  and  All,  now, 
divinity  can  oidy  come  into  our  conscious¬ 
ness  through  the  disappearing  of  the 
enumerated  particular  things  in  which 
it  is  expressed  at  present.  On  one  side 
here,  therefore,  divinity  is  conceived  as 
immanent  in  tlie  most  diverse  objects, 
and,  more  particularly  indeed,  as  the 
most  excellent  and  eminent  existence  in 
and  among  the  various  existences;  on 
the  other  side,  again,  the  One  bein^  this 
thing,  and  another  thing,  and  again  an¬ 
other  thing,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
everything,  the  particular  things  demon¬ 
strate  themselves  as  sublated  and  evanes¬ 
cent  ;  for  not  each  is  this  One,  but  the 
One  is  these  entire  particularities,  which, 
for  consciousness,  disappear  into  this  to¬ 
tality.  For  if  the  One  is  life,  it  is  also 
again  death,  and  not  life  only ;  so  that, 
therefore,  life,  sun,  sea,  do  not  as  life, 
sun,  sea,  constitute  the  One.  But  in  this 
pantheism,  at  the  same  time,  the  acciden¬ 
tal  is  not,  as  in  the  sublime  proper,  ex- 
pres.sly  characteriied  as  negative  and 
subservient;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
substance,  the  One  itself,  becomes — as  it 
is  in  every  individual,  this  One— virtually 
converted  into  what  is  individual  and 
accidental.  Contrariwise,  the  individual 
again, — as  it  equally  changes,  and  as  the 
phantasy  limits  not  substance  to  any 
specific  object,  but  takes  up  each  and  lets 
it  fall  again  to  advance  to  another, — 
becomes  on  its  side  the  accidentality, 
beyond  which  the  one  substance  is  lifted 
up  and  away,  and  thereby  exalted  (as 
into  the  sublime). 

Such  mode  of  conception  is  cap.able  of 
Brti.stic  expression  only  through  poetry, 
not  through  the  plastic  arts,  wmich  bring 
to  view  only  in  its  persistent  outward 
actuality,  the  particular  and  individual 
that,  as  opposed  to  the  one  substance 
present  in  similar  existences,  is  to  be 
conceived  to  disappear.  Where  pan¬ 
theism  is  pure,  there  occurs  no  plastic 
art  for  its  exhibition. 

1.  As  first  example  of  such  pantheis¬ 
tic  poetrv,  we  may  again  mention  that  of 
India,  which,  as  well  as  phantasticism, 
has  brilliantly  developed  this  side  also. 

For  Supreme  Divinity  the  Indians 
have,  as  w'o  saw,  the  aostractest  uni¬ 
versality  and  unity,  which  breaks  up 


also  indeed  into  the  particular  gods, — 
Trimurtis,  Indra,  etc. ;  which  inferior 
gods  are  not  held  fast,  however,  but  are, 
in  their  turn,  resolved  into  the  superior, 
as  these  into  Brahma.  In  this  it  is 
shown  th.at  this  universal  (Brahma)  con¬ 
stitutes  the  one  permanent  self-identical 
basis  of  .all  things;  and  if  the  Indians 
certainly  exhibit  in  their  poetry  the 
twofold  endeavor  to  exaggerate  par¬ 
ticular  existence  till  in  their  sensuous 
shape  they  may  appear  adequate  to  the 
universal  import,  or,  conversely,  to  let 
all  determinateness  quite  negatively  dis¬ 
appear  into  the  one  abstraction  ;  still  on 
the  other  side  we  find  even  amongst 
them  that  purer  pantheistic  expression 
which,  in  the  sensuously  present  but 
vanishing  particular,  exalts  the  imma¬ 
nence  of  the  one  divinity.  We  might  be 
inclined  to  find  in  this  mode  of  concep¬ 
tion  rather  a  similarity  with  that  imme¬ 
diate  unity  of  jiure  thought  and  sensuous 
thing  which  we  found  among  the  Par 
sees ;  in  their  case,  however,  the  one  is 
itself  a  specific  natural  entity,  light ; 
w'hereas  with  the  Indians,  Brahma, 
the  one  is  but  tlie  formless  one  that, 
only  as  transformed  into  the  infinite 
multiplicity  of  mundiine  phenomena, 
gives  rise  to  the  pantheistic  mode  of 
thought.  Thus  in  the  Bhagavat-Gita 
(Lecture  VII.),  it  is  s.'iid  of  Krishna; — 
“  Earth,  water  and  wind,  air  and  fire, 
mind,  understanding,  and  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  are  the  eight  elements  of  my  essen¬ 
tial  force  ;  yet  know  that  I  have  another 
and  superior  principle,  which  animates 
nature  and  supports  the  world ;  in  it 
have  all  beings  their  birth  ;  so  know, 
too,  that  I  am  the  creation  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  whole  universe;  there 
is  not  anything  greater  than  I ;  and  all 
things  hang  on  mo,  even  as  pearls  upon 
a  string;  I  am  s.avor  in  the  water, 
splendor  in  the  sun  and  moon,  the  mys¬ 
tic  word  in  the  sacred  books,  humanity 
in  man,  sweet  odor  in  the  earth,  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  fame ;  in  all  things  I  am 
life,  and  I  am  contemplation  in  the  pen¬ 
itent.  I  am  vitality  in  the  living,  I  am 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the 
lorioiiB.  Whatever  natures  are  true, 
right,  and  gloomy  are  from  me ;  I 
am  not  in  them,  but  they  in  me.  By 
the  delusion  of  these  three  qualities  the 
world  is  mocked,  and  mistakes  mo  who 
am  unch.angeable ;  the  diiiiie  delusion. 
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however,  the  Maya,  is  iny  delusion  and 
hard  to  escape,  but  those  who  follow  me 
escape  it.”  Here,  then,  such  substantial 
unity  receives  the  most  striking  expres¬ 
sion,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  imma¬ 
nence  in,  as  to  the  transcendence  of,  the 
sensuously  and  individually  present  ob¬ 
jects. 

Similarly  Krishna  8.ay8  of  himself 
(Lect.  X.),  th.at  he  is  in  all  the  various 
diverse  existences  ever  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  : — “  Among  the  stars  I  am  the 
radiant  sun,  the  moon  amid  the  constel¬ 
lations  ;  I  am  the  book  of  hymns  in  the 
sacred  Imoks,  in  the  senses  the  inner 
sense.  Merit  among  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  among  beasts  the  lion ;  among 
letters  I  am  the  vowel  A,  among  the 
seasons,  spring,”  etc. 

This  enumeration  of  perfections,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  the  mere  flux  of  forms, 
in  wliich  we  are  to  recognize  always  one 
and  the  s.ame  thing,  whatever  wealth  of 
fancy  may  appear  displayed  in  it,  re¬ 
mains  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  on 
the  whole  wearisome  and  inane. 

2.  This  Oriental  pantheism  reached  a 
higher  and  subjectively  freer  form  under 
Mahometanism,  especially  that  of  the 
Persians.  Here  there  appears  a  peculiar 
relation,  and  m.ainly  on  the  part  of  the 
poet. 

a.  The  poet,  namely,  in  longing  to 
perceive  the  divine  in  everything,  and 
m  actually  so  perceiving  it,  surrenders 
to  it  also  his  own  self,  but  apprehends 
even  so  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in 
his  owm  enlarged  and  emancipated  inner; 
and  so  there  arises  in  him  that  glad  feel¬ 
ing,  that  free  happiness,  that  luxuriant 
blessedness,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  native 
of  the  East  who  has  merged  himself 
utterly  in  the  eternal  and  absolute,  with 
renunciation  of  every  special  particular¬ 
ity,  and  who  knows  and  feels  in  all 
things  the  form  and  presence  of  the 
divine.  Such  an  imbuing  of  oneself 
with  the  divine,  such  blissful  ecstatic 
life  in  God,  borders  on  mysticism.  In 
this  reference  we  must  praise  above  all 
lelaleddin-Rumi,  of  whom  we  have  the 
finest  examples  from  liQckert,  whose 
surprising  power  over  expression  enables 
him  to  play,  like  the  Persians  themselves, 
in  the  most  artistic  and  freest  fashion, 
with  words  and  rhymes.  The  love  to 
God, — with  whom  man  in  the  most 
boundless  devotion  identifies  himself, 


beholding  Him  now,  the  One,  in  eveiy 
sphere,  referring  and  reducing  to  Him 
everytliing  and  all  things,  constitutes 
the  central  point  which  expantls  itself, 
on  all  sides  and  into  all  regions  in  the 
widest  manner. 

b.  If  now,  further  in  the  sublime 
proper,  as  it  will  speedily  show  itself, 
the  most  perfect  objects  and  the  richest 
shapes  are  merely  an  ornament  of  God, 
and  serve  to  announce  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  the  One,  being  }>laced  be¬ 
fore  us  only  to  glorify  Him,  the  Lord  of 
all  creatures  ;  in  pantheism,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  immanence  in  them  of  the 
divine  elevates  natural  and  human  exist¬ 
ence  themselves  into  a  special  and  more 
independent  splendor.  The  living  pres¬ 
ence  of  spirit  in  the  things  of  nature 
and  in  the  aflfairs  of  man  animates  and 
spiritualizes  them,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  relation  between  the  soul  of 
the  poet  and  the  objects  he  sings. 
Filled  with  this  spiritual  glory,  the 
mind  is  calm,  independent,  free,  great, 
and  high,  and,  in  this  affirmative  iden¬ 
tity  with  its  own  self,  it  imagines  itself 
and  lives  itself  into  the  souls  of  things 
in  like  calm  unity,  and  coalesces  with 
the  objects  of  nature  and  with  its  beauty, 
with  the  loved  one,  with  the  goblet,  in 
general,  with  all  that  is  worthy  of  love 
and  praise  in  the  happiest,  blissfullest 
inw'ardness.  The  accidental  romantic 
feeling  of  mind  displays  indeed  a  like 
living  into  oneself,  but  is,  on  the  w’hole, 
especially  in  the  North,  unhappy,  un¬ 
free,  and  full  of  longing;  or  it  remains 
more  subjectively  shut  in  to  its  own 
self,  and  becomes  thus  self-seeking  and 
sentimental.  Such  a  dull  depressed 
mood  of  mind  is  expressed  especially  in 
the  national  songs  of  barbarous  people. 
The  free  happy  soul  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  nations, 
especially  to  the  Mahometan  Persians, 
who,  open  and  joyous,  give  up  their 
entire  self  as  to  God,  so  also  to  all  that 
is  worth  prizing,  and  yet  retain  in  this 
abandonment  of  self  precisely  the  free 
substantiality  which  also  characterizes 
them  in  relation  to  the  w’orld  around. 
It  is  thus  we  see  in  the  glow  of  passion 
the  most  expangive  bliss  and  parrhesic 
of  feeling,  through  which,  with  all  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  splendid  and 
brilliant  imagery,  there  is  heard  always 
the  accent  of  joy,  beauty,  and  happi- 
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ness.  When  the  Oriental  suffers  and 
is  unhappy,  he  takes'this  as  the  unalter¬ 
able  decree  of  fate,  and  remains  secure 
in  himself,  without  depression,  senti¬ 
mentality,  or  morose  gloom.  In  Hafiz's 
poetry  we  find  woe  and  lamentation 
enough  about  the  loved  one,  the  wine, 
etc. ;  but  still  he  remains  equally  com¬ 
posed  in  sorrow  as  in  joy.  So  it  is  ho 
says  once : — 

“  Grateful  that  the  presence  now 
Of  friends  illumes. 

Let  bum  the  taper  too  in  grief, 

And  be  consoled.” 

The  tai>er  teaches  both  to  laugh  and 
cry ;  brightly  it  laughs  in  the  flame, 
though  it  melts  at  the  same  time  into 
hot  tears ;  its  very  destruction  spreads 
the  cheering  light.  This,  too,  is  tho 
universal  character  of  this  entire  poetry. 

Tlie  Persians,  to  mention  a  few  more 
special  forms,  occupy  themselves  much 
with  flowers  and  gems,  especially  with 
the  rose  and  the  nightingale.  It  is 
particularly  customary  with  them  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  nightingale  as  bridegroom 
of  the  rose.  This  personification  of  the 
rose’s  love  of  the  nightingale  occurs  fre- 

auently  in  Hafiz.  “  In  thankfulness, 

'  Rose,  that  thou  art  sultana  of  beauty,” 
he  says,  “  deign  not  to  be  proud  tow¬ 
ard  the  love  of  the  nightingale.”  He 
speaks  even  of  the  nightingale  of  his 
own  soul.  When  we,  however,  speak 
in  our  poems  of  roses,  nightingales, 
wine,  it  is  in  a  quite  other  and  more 
prosaic  sense ;  the  rose  serves  us  for 
ornament  (“  crowned  with  roses,”  etc.), 
or  we  listen  to  the  nightingale  and  sym¬ 
pathize,  drink  the  wine  and  name  it 
care-destroyer.  But  to  the  Persians  the 
rose  is  no  mere  image  or  ornament,  no 
symbol ;  it  really  apjiears  to  the  poet  as 
IHJSscssed  of  soul,  as  a  loving  bride, 
and  his  spirit  is  lost  in  the  soul  of  the 
rose. 

The  latest  Persian  poems  display 
even  yet  the  same  character  of  a  brilliant 
pantheism.  Herr  von  Hammer  informs 
us  of  a  poem  that,  with  other  presents 
of  the  Shah,  was  sent  in  1819  to  the 
Emperor  F rancis.  It  contains  in  33,000 
verses  the  deeds  of  the  Shah,  who 
rewarded  the  court  poet  with  his  own 
name.  • 

c.  Goethe,  too’,  has  been  captivated 
by  this  large  care-free  gayety,  in  his 
riper  years,  and  in  contra>t  to  the  more 
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troubled  spirit  of  his  early  poems  and 
their  concentrated  feeling :  now  an 
old  man,  penetrated  by  the  breath  of 
the  Orient,  he  has  turned  himself,  in 
poetic  wannth  of  blood,  full  of  im¬ 
measurable  happiness,  to  this  freedom 
of  feeling,  which  even  in  its  polemic 
loses  not  the  finest  unconcernedness. 
The  songs  of  his  West-batlicher  Divan 
are  neither  merely  playful  nor  insignif¬ 
icant  social  prettinesses,  but  spring  from 
such  a  free,  self-surrendering  emotion. 
For  such  poems  there  were  required  a 
soul  enlarged  to  the  greatest  breadth, 
self-centred  in  all  storms,  a  depth  and  a 
youthfulness  of  feeling,  and  “  a  world 
of  life-experience.” 

3.  Pantheistic  unity,  now,  accentu¬ 
ated  in  reference  to  the  subject,  that 
feels  himself  in  this  unity  with  God, 
and  God  as  this  presence  m  his  subject¬ 
ive  consciousness,  yields  mysticism^  as 
in  this  more  subjective  form  it  has 
reached  its  development  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  As  example,  I 
shall  mention  only  Angelus  Silesius, 
who,  possessing  the  greatest  boldness 
and  depth  of  fancy  and  feeling,  has 
expres.sed  the  substantial  being  of  God 
in  things,  and  the  union  of  self  with 
God  and  of  God  with  human  subjec¬ 
tivity,  w’ith  a  marvellously  mystic  pow¬ 
er  ot  description.  The  specially  Oriental 
pantheism,  again,  brings  rather  into 
relief  only  tlie  intuition  of  the  one 
substance  in  all  phenomena,  and  tho 
devotion  of  the  subject,  who  thereby 
attains  the  highest  expansion  of  con- 
sc-iousness,  as  well  as,  through  en¬ 
tire  emancipation  from  the  finite,  the 
bliss  of  self-surrender  to  all  that  is  best 
and  most  glorious. 

b.  The  Suklime  in  Art. 

But  now  the  one  substance,  which  is 
taken  as  the  special  import  of  the  entire 
universe,  is  only  then  veritably  explicit 
as  ftihttance,  when,  from  its  presence 
and  actuality  in  the  flux  of  nature,  it 
has  come  back  into  itself  as  pure 
inwardness  and  substantial  might,  and 
so  has  acquired  self-dependency  as 
opposed  to  the  finite.  Only  through 
this  |)erception  of  God’s  essence  us  ab¬ 
solutely  spiritual  and  formless,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mundane  and  natural,  can 
the  spiritual  w’rest  itself  completely 
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free  from  sense  and  nature,  and  tear 
itself  loose  from  its  existence  in  the 
finite.  Conversely,  nevertheless,  the 
absolute  substance  remains  in  relation 
to  the  phenomenal  world,  from  which  it 
is  reflected  into  itself.  This  relation 
acquires  now  the  above-mentioned  nega¬ 
tive  side,  that  the  entire  worldly  sphere, 
namely  —  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
^dance,  power,  and  majesty  of  its  forms 
— is  now  in  reference  to  the  one  sub¬ 
stance  expressly  determined  as  what  is 
only  negative  in  itself,  what  is  made  by 
Got],  subjected  to  Ills  might,  and 
ministrant  to  Him.  The  world  so, 
then,  is  certainly  regarded  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  God,  and  lie  Himself  is  the 
goodness — as  concerns  this  created 
thing  which  in  itself  has  no  right  to  be 
or  to  refer  itself  to  itself  as  on  its  own 
account — to  let  it  go  nevertheless  its 
own  way,  and  to  give  it  place ;  tbo 
stability  and  consistence  of  the  finite, 
however,  is  substaneeless,  and,  opposed 
to  God,  the  creature  is  impotent  and 
evanescent;  so  that  with  the  goodness 
of  God  there  is  at  the  same  time  mani¬ 
fested  His  righteousness,  which  makes 
actually  appear,  in  this  creature  that  is 
virtually  negative,  its  own  powerless- 
iiess,  .and  thereby  His  substance  as  the 
sole  might.  This  relation,  when  it  is 
m.ade  dominant  by  art  as  the  ground- 
relation,  both  in  matter  and  form, 
supplies  the  art-form  of  the  sublime 

f)ropcr.  Beauty  of  the  ide.al  .and  sub- 
imity  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.  For  in  the  ideal  of 
beauty  the  inner  penetrates  and  per¬ 
vades  the  outer  reality,  of  which  it  is 
the  inner,  in  such  wise,  that  both  sides 
appear  as  adequate  to  each  other,  and 
even  on  this  account  as  penetrating  and 
pervading  each  other.  In  the  sublime, 
again,  the  outer  existence,  in  which 
substance  is  brought  bi'fore  the  mind,  is, 
as  opposed  to  this  substance,  subor¬ 
dinated  and  set  down  ;  this  very  subor¬ 
dination  and  ancillariness  being  the 
only  mode  through  which,  by  means  of 
art,  there  can  be  realized  the  one  God, 
who  in  Himself  Is  formless,  and  expres¬ 
sible  as.  to  positive  essence  by  notning 
that  is  mundane  and  finite.  The  sub¬ 
lime  presupposes  the  meaning,  the  im¬ 
port,  the  substance,  in  such  self-depen- 
dency,  that,  as  opposed  to  it,  the  outer 
body  mast  appear  as  only  in  subjection, 


so  far  as  the  inner  meaning  is  not 
present  in  it,  but  so  transcends,  snrpas.s- 
es,  and  goes  beyond  it,  that  just 
nothing  but  this  transcending  and  sur¬ 
passing  enters  into  the  representation. 

In  the  symbol  proper  the  form  w'as 
the  main  point.  It  was  such  that  it 
had  an  import  or  meaning,  but  yet  was 
not  in  a  position  fully  to  express  it. 
To  the  symbol  again,  as  we  may 
suppose  it  in  the  case  of  the  sublime, 
and  to  all  the  unmeaning  material  it 
may  bring  with  it,  there  stands  opposed 
now  the  import  as  such,  in  its  clear 
intelligibleness,  and  the  work  of  art 
becomes  now  the  fusion  of  the  pure 
substantial  being  as  import  of  all  things. 
This  substanti.al  being,  further,  must  be 
understood  to  explicate  and  exhibit  the 
inadequacy  of  form  and  import  (which 
existed  in  the  symbol  onXy  pote7itiaUy) 
as  the  import  of  God  Himself,  who,  in 
the  mundane  is  transcendent  over  all 
mundane,  and  so  rises  to  sublimity  in 
the  work  of  art  here  that  has  nothing 
to  express  but  this  absolutely  manifest 
import.  If  we  may  call,  then,  the  sym¬ 
bolical  in  general  the  sacred  art,  so  far 
as  it  selects  the  divine  for  its  object,  it 
is  the  sublime  which  must  be  named 
the  sacred  art  as  such  and  exclusive¬ 
ly,  for  it  is  to  God  alone  it  gives  the 
honor. 

The  .aim  here  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
limited  than  in  the  symbol  proper, 
which,  being  but  striving  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  exhibits  a  v.ast  variety  of  transfor¬ 
mations  of  the  spiritual  into  forms  of 
nature,  and  of  the  natural  into  asso¬ 
nances  of  spirit. 

This  form  of  the  sublime  \ve  find  in 
its  primitive  character,  especially  in  the 
Jewish  phantasy  and  its  sacred  poetry. 
For  plastic  art  cannot  appear  here 
where  there  is  no  |>o.s8ibility  of  project¬ 
ing  any  competent  image  of  God,  but 
’only  the  poetry  of  pictorial  conception 
which  utters  itself  in  words. 

The  more  particular  consiileration  of 
this  stadium  brings  forward  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  points  of  view  : — 

1.  Thu  poetry  has,  for  its  most 
gencnol  matter,  God  as  Lord  of  the 
subservient  world ;  not  ns  incarmated 
in  the  external,  but  as  withdrawn  from 
mundane  things  into  solitary  unity 
within  Himself.  What,  in  the  symbol¬ 
ical  proper,  was  yet  l>ound  together. 
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divides  here,  consequently,  into  the 
two  8i<le8  of  God’s  abetract  selfness, 
and  the  world’s  concrete  existence. 

a.  God  Himself,  as  this  pure  selfness 
of  the  one  substance,  is  without  form 
within  Himself,  and,  taken  in  this  ab¬ 
straction,  is  insusceptible  of  any  closer 
realization  to  the  imagination.  What, 
then,  the  phanta.sy  can  grasp  here,  is 
not  the  divine  nature  in  its  pure  essence: 
God  Himself  forbids  that  He  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  art  in  any  adequate  form. 
The  only  thing  tangible  that  remains  is 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  he  has 
created. 

b.  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
This  is  the  j)ure8t  expression  of  sublimi¬ 
ty  itself.  For  the  first  time  now  all 
conceptions  of  generation  and  mere  nat¬ 
ural  oiigin  of  things  out  of  God  dis¬ 
appear,  and  give  place  to  the  thought  of 
creation  through  spiritual  power  and 
agency.  “  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.”  This  is  adduced 
even  by  Longinus  as  an  eminently  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  sublime.  The  Lord, 
the  one  substance,  proceeds  indeed  to 
utterance  of  Himself ;  but  the  mode 
of  utterance  is  the  purest :  it  is  the 
bodiless,  ethereal  utterance,  the  word, 
the  utterance  of  thought  as  the  ideal 
power,  with  whose  comm:uul  to  exist, 
existence,  in  dumb  obedience,  imme¬ 
diately  rose. 

c.  God  passes  not  into  the  created 
world,  however,  as  if  into  His  reality, 
but  remains  withdrawn  into  Himself, 
without  giving  rise  through  this  otyer- 
against  to  any  fixed  dualism.  For  what 
is  produced  is  His  work,  that,  opposed  to 
Him,  is  without  self-substantiality,  and 
is  there  only  as  proof  of  His  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  righteousness.  The  One 
is  Lord  over  all,  and  has  in  the  things  of 
nature  not  properly  His  presence,  but 
only  powerless  accidents  th.at  can  allou: 
the  Essence  itself  only  to  shine  in  them, 
but  not  appear.  This  constitutes  the 
sublime  on  the  j»art  of  God. 

2.  But  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  one 
God  being  in  this  manner  separated 
from  the  concrete  world  of  things  and 
placed  independent  by  Himself,  while 
the  externally  existent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  determined  and  subordinated 
as  the  finite,  the  now  position  arises 
as  well  to  natural  as  to  human  existence 
that  it  can  be  a  represenUtion  of  the 
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divine  only  by  its  finitude  being  made 
prominent. 

a.  For  the  fiiat  time  now’,  then, 
nature  and  the  human  shape  lie  before 
us  de-deified  and  prosaic.  The  Greeks 
relate  that,  as  the  heroes  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  sailed  through  the 
Straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  rocks, 
which  had  hitherto  opened  and  shut, 
and  clashed  together  like  shears,  siul-, 
denly  stood  fast  forever,  rooted  in  the 
ground.  A  like  solidification  of  the 
finite  in  its  intelligible  definiteness,  as 
opposed  to  the  Infinite  Essence,  we  find 
in  the  s.acrcd  poetry  of  the  sublime, 
w’hile  in  the  symbolical,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  preserves  its  right  place, 
but  the  finite  turns  into  the  divine, 
which  again  abandons  itself  for  the 
finite.  Let  us  leave,  for  example,  the 
old  Indian  poems  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
on  quite  another  soil,  which,  however 
strange  and  different  from  our  own  its 
conditions,  events,  actions,  and  charac¬ 
ters  may  be,  still  readily  allows  us  to 
become  at  home  in  it.  From  a  world 
of  tumult  and  confusion  we  come  into 
relations  and  find  figures  before  us 
which  ap|>ear  quite  natural,  and  whose 
fixed  patriarchal  characters  in  their 
definiteness  and  truth  stand  familiarly 
beside  us  as  perfectly  intelligible. 

h.  Fx)r  this  mode  of  view,  which  can 
apprehend  the  matiiral  course  of  things 
and  give  validity  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
miracles  receive  now  also,  for  the  first 
time,  their  place.  In  the  Indian  way, 
everything  is  a  miracle,  and  so  nothing 
is  any  longer  miraculous.  Where,  in 
fact,  the  intelligible  connection  of  tiling 
is  })erpe'tually  interrupted,  where  all  is 
torn  and  contorted  from  its  place,  there 
is  no  room  for  miracles.  For  the  mira¬ 
culous  presupposes  an  intelligible  se¬ 
quence  as  well  as  the  usual  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  which  only  calls  miracle  an 
interruption  at  the  fiat  of  supernatural 
power  of  this  customary  connection. 
Any  specially  specific  expression  of  sub¬ 
limity  such  miracles  are,  however,  not ; 
for  the  usual  course  of  nature,  equally 
with  its  interruption,  follow  s  only  from 
the  will  of  Gb>d  and  the  eubmission  of 
nature. 

c.  The  special  sublime,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  must  seek  in  this,  that  the 
entire  created  universe  becomes  roani- 
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Tested  as  finite,  linntcd,  not  self-main¬ 
taining  and  supporting,  and  can  for  this 
reason  be  regarded  only  as  glorifying 
accessory  for  the  praise  of  God. 

3.  In  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
nullity  of  things  and  in  the  exalting  and 
extolling  of  God,  it  is  that  on  this  sta¬ 
dium  the  human  individii.al  seeks  his 
own  honor,  his  trust,  and  his  satis¬ 
faction. 

«.  In  this  reference  the  Psalms  supply 
ns  with  classical  examples  of  genuine 
sublimity,  established  as  a  model  for 
all  time ;  in  which  what  man  h.as  before 
him  in  his  religious  conception  of  God  is 
magnificently  expressed  with  the  migh¬ 
tiest  uplifting  of  the  soul.  Nothing  in 
the  world  durst  pretend  to  indepen¬ 
dency,  for  all  is  and  subsists  only  through 
the  power  of  God,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  minister  to.  the  glory  of 
this  power,  as  well  as  to  declare  its  owm 
substanccless  nullity.  As,  therefore,  we 
found  in  the  phantasy  of  substantiality 
and  its  pantheism  and  infinite  expamion, 
80  w'e  have  to  admire  here  the  pow'er  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  soul  which  lets  all 
go  in  order  to  announce  the  sole  might 
of  God.  Especially,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  104th  Psalm  of  majestic  power : 
“  Who  coverest  Thyself  with  liglit  as 
with  a  garment ;  who  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain,”  etc.  Light, 
he.aven,  clouds,  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
are  here  nothing  in  and  for  themselves ; 
they  arc  only  an  outer  garment,  a  chariot, 
a  messenger  for  the  service  of  God. 
Further  then  the  wisdom  of  God  is  ex¬ 
tolled,  which  has  set  all  things  in  order ; 
the  springs  which  rise  in  the  valleys, 
the  waters  w'hich  run  among  the  hills, 
by  which  the  birds  of  heaven  sit  and 
sing  among  the  branches ;  the  gr.ass, 
the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  the 
Ix>rd  hath  planted ;  the  sea,  wherein 
are  things  creeping  innumerable,  and 
that  leviathan  whom  the  Lord  hath 
made  to  play  therein.  And  what  God 
has  created,  that  lie  also  preserves,  but, 
“  hidestThouThy  face,  they  are  troubled ; 
Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  return  to  their  dust.”  The  90th 
Psalm,  a  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of 
God,  more  expressly  declares  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  man,  as  for  example :  “  Thou 
carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ; 
they  are  as  a  sheep :  in  the  morning 
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they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up  ; 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and 
withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by 
Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  are  we 
troubled.” 

a.  There  is  thus  connected  with  the 
sublime  on  the  part  of  man  the  feeling 
at  the  same  time  of  his  own  flnitude  and 
insurmountable  separation  from  God. 

‘‘a.  The  idea  of  the  immortality,  there 
fore,  does  not  originally  come  forward 
in  this  sphere,  for  that  idea  involve.s 
the  presupposition  that  the  individual 
self,  the  soul,  the  human  spirit,  is  an 
absolute  existence.  In  the  sublime, 
only  the  One  is  regarded  as  imperish¬ 
able,  and  all  else  ns  coming  and  going, 
but  not  as  free  and  infinite  within  itself. 

So  man  regards  himself  here  as 
in  his  worthlessness  before  God ;  his 
rising  up  takes  place  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  trembling  before  Ills  wr.ath  ; 
and  we  find  depicted  in  a  penetrating 
and  moving  manner  the  grief  over  his 
own  nothingness,  and  in  lamentation, 
and  suffering,  and  sorrow,  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  breast,  hear  the  crying  of 
the  soul  to  God. 

y.  Should,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  in  his  finitude  maintain  him¬ 
self  against  God,  then  this  willul  and 
intentional  finitude  is  the  Had,  that 
as  evil  and  sin  attaches  only  to  nature 
and  humanity,  but  in  the  One  un¬ 
divided,  substance  can  just  as  little  have 
any  place  as  pain  and  the  negative  in 
general. 

c.  Tliirdly,  nevertheless,  man  acquires 
within  this  nothingness  a  freer  and  more 
independent  position.  For,  on  the  one 
h.and,  there  arises  for  man  from  the 
substantial  repose  and  stability  of  God, 
in  reference  to  His  will  and  the  pre¬ 
scripts  of  His  will,  the  Law ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  lies  at  the  same 
time  in  the  exaltation  that  is  present 
the  complete  clear  distinction  of  the 
hum.an  from  the  divine,  of  the  finite 
from  the  absolute,  so  that  the  judgment 
concerning  good  and  bad,  and  the 
decision  for  the  one  or  the  other,  is 
transferred  into  the  subject  himself.  The 
relation  to  the  absolute,  and  the  adequa¬ 
cy  or  inadequacy  of  man  to  this  ab¬ 
solute,  has,  therefore,  a  side  as  well 
which  falls  to  the  province  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  own  action  and  conduct. 
Thereby,  at  the  same  time,  this  individ- 
Ic 
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nal,  in  his  right-doinp;  and  obedience 
to  the  laws,  finds  an  affirmative  relation 
to  God,  and  has  in  general  to  bring  the 
external  positive  or  negative  condition 
of  his  existence, — well-being,  enjoyment, 
satisfaction,  or  pain,  niihappiness,  op¬ 
pression, — into  connection  with  his  inner 
obedience  or  with  his  refractoriness  to 
the  law,  and  to  accept  the  one  or  the 
other  as  benefit  and  reward,*  or  as  trial 
and  punishment. 

FraMr’t  Macaslne. 

THE  TILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 

Evert  one  must  have  noticed  the 
change  which  has  come  over  public  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  reading  and  writing  of 
novels  w’ithin  the  memory  of  men  who 
are  by  no  means  advanced  in  life.  Till 
very  recent  times,  somethiiig  of  the  old 
sentiment  expressed  1^  Baxter  hung 
about  novel-reading.  TTie  60th  section 
of  his  directions  against  time-wasting 
sins  reckons  as  the  eleventh  thief  of 
time  “  the  reading  of  vain  books,  play- 
books,  romances,  and  feigned  histones.” 
He  8|>eak8  of  the  “  lascivious  emplo^ent 
of  those  that  read  love-books  and  play- 
books.”  And  again,  in  pt.  2,  ch.  xxi. 
direction  1  of  his  Chriatian  Directory^ 
which  is  a  direction  for  reading  other 
books  than  the  Bible,  he  says :  “  I  pre¬ 
suppose  that  you  keep  the  devil’s  books 
out  of  your  hands  and  house.  I  mean 
cards,  and  idle  tales,  and  play-books,  and 
romances  or  love-books,  and  false  be¬ 
witching  stories,  and  the  seducting  books 
of  false  teachers.  .  .  .  For  where  these 
are  suffered  to  corrupt  the  mind,  all  grave 
and  useful  writings  are  forestalled ;  and 
it  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  powerfully 
these  poison  the  minds  of  children,  and 
many  other  em)^  heads.”  Both  Eliza¬ 
beth  an'l  Hie  Village  on  the  Cliff  are 
“feigned  histories,”  and  they  may,  we 
think,  be  also  regarded  as  “  false  bewitch¬ 
ing  stories.”  Whether  they  are  “  love- 
books”  may  perhaps  be  doubted;  but 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  afford  a  very 
good  opportunity  for  some  little  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  question  whether  we  arc 
altogether  right  in  the  practical  answer 
whi^,  by  our  univer^  practice,  we 
bave  given,  not  only  to  Baxter,  but  to 
very  many  of  his  successors.  Is  our 
universal  and  almost  passionate  addiction 
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to  novol-reaning  a  thing  to  be  justified, 
excused,  or  blamed  ?  It  the  matter  were 
pursued  into  all  the  points  which  can  be 
connected  with  it  this  would  be  a  very 
wide  inquiry  indeed  ;  but  we  may  .answer 
in  general,  that  if  all  novels  were  as 
good  as  The  Vitbtge  on  the  Cliff  and 
Its  predecessor  Elizabeth^  the  practice 
of  reading  them  at  reasonable  times 
would  be,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  not 
only  justifiable  but  highly  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  that  not  withstanding  the 
severity  of  the  criticisms  w’hich  Baiter 
and  other  writers  of  the  same  sort  would 
most  unquestionably  have  made  upon 
them.  Baxter,  imleed,  could  not  have 
asserted  with  any  show  of  truth  that 
they  were  open  in  the  least  degree  to 
any  of  those  moral  objections  which 
applied  to  so  many  of  the  books  from 
which  his  own  notion  of  light  literature 
was  taken,  but  he  would  not  have 
thought  them  less  objectionable  on  that 
account.  lie  would  probably  have  re¬ 
garded  them  as  all  the  more  dangerous. 
He  would  have  s.aid,  and  s.aid  with  truth, 
th.at  they  assumed  a  totally  different 
view  of  life  from  his,  and  from  all 
others  which  he  regarded  as  good, 
and  that  they  impressed  that  view  on 
their  readers  all  the  more  effectually  be¬ 
cause  they  insinuated  it  indirectly  instc.ad 
of  arguing  in  its  favor  systematically. 
They  would  say,  in  short.  If  books  of 
this  class  become  common  and  popular 
they  will  be  serious  rivals  to  the  pulpit, 
and  to  the  writings  of  those  w’ho  fill  the 
pulpit ;  and  what  is  more,  they  preach  a 
very  different  sort  of  doctrine  from  that 
which  is  or  ought  to  be  heard  from  pul- 

Itits.  This,  we  think,  is  perfectly  true : 
>ut  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  substance 
of  the  novelist’s  sermon  is  otlen  as 
much  wholesomcr  than  that  of  the  theo¬ 
logian  as  its  form  is  more  amusing. 
We  do  not  think  the  authoress  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  The  Village  on  the  Cliff  can 
be  regarded  as  a  great  tireacher ;  but  we 
think  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  she 
should  preach,  and  that  the  two  sermons 
which  she  has  delivered — though  it  is  a 
shame  to  regard  them  primarily  as  ser¬ 
mons — resemble  the  book  of  Homilies 
in  containing  a  wholesome  doctiine  tit 
for  these  times. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  she  should  be  a  preacher.  The 
question  of  women’s  rights  is  tangled 
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and  thorny,  and  will  certainly  not  receive 
ilH  aolution  at  the  handa  of  any  legisla¬ 
ture  or  body  of  agitators ;  but  women 
have,  or  if  the  pathetic  style  is  preferred. 
Woman  has  one  unquestionable  right, 
the  use  of  which  can  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise  than  beneficial  to  society.  This  is 
the  right  of  letting  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  what  is  passing  in  their  minds,  how 
the  different  affairs  of  life  strike  them, 
what  sort  of  characters  and  conduct  they 
admire — in  a  word,  what  they  think  of 
life.  For  many  obvious  reasons  it  is 
desirable  that  men  should  know  this; 
for  unless  we  do  know  something  about 
it,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feelings,  and 
even  of  the  principles  and  opinions  of 
half  of  that  part  of  the  human  race  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
dispelling  this  ignorance  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  So  long  as  men  and  women  do 
not]  understand  each  other,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  tor  men,  who,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  are,  and  for  an  indefinitely  long 
period  must  continue  to  be,  the  man- 
aging  jiartners  of  the  joint  concern,  to 
form  anything  like  a  just  estimate  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  act  with 
reference  to  women — of  the  judgments 
which  they  ought  to  form  of  feminine 
faults  and  virtues — of  the  strong  and 
w'eak  points  of  their  minds— of  the  sort 
of  education  which  is  suitable  for  tliem 
— and  of  the  part  which  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  in  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  afiairs  of  life.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  as  a  man  goes  through 
the  world  he  does  acquire  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  exjierience  on  tnese  subjects,  but 
it  is  usually  partial,  incomplete,  and  su¬ 
perficial.  The  relations  between  the 
sexes  must  always  be  such  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  for  men  to  be  just  in  their 
judgments  about  women.  Amiable  and 
affectionate  men,  who  are  happy  in  their 
domestic  relations,  are  almost  irresistibly 
tempted  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  and 
charms  of  the  women  whom  they  know 
best.  Vicious  men,  who  have  seen  the  bad 
side  of  female  character,  are  under  the 
opposite  temptation.  Moreover,  almost 
every  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
women,  whether  bad  or  good,  feels  in 
one  way  or  the  other  much  too  strongly 
about  them  to  avoid  the  error  of  hasty 
generalization.  A  man  happily  married 
18  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  whole 


sex  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  lielongs  to 
it.  A  man  who  has  had  painful  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  wreck  which  the  fickleness, 
or  vice,  or  duplicity  of  a  woman  may 
make  of  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime,  is 
not  unlikely  to  hate  women  in  general 
upon  the  most  slender  evidence.  Men 
judge  of  men  with  comparative  fiiimess, 
partly  because  they  understand  them  so 
much  better,  but  still  more  so  because 
their  relations  with  them  are  hardly  ever 
of  the  passionate  kind.  I  may  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  man  for  twenty  years,  and 
know  every  turn  of  his  mind  as  well  as 
I  know  the  rooms  of  my  own  house, 
without  caring  very  much  about  him  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  save  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  no  man  lives  on  terms  of  this  kind 
with  any  woman  whom  he  does  not  either 
love  or  hate.  Practically,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  that  men  and  women 
should  be  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  men  can  know  very  little  of  wom¬ 
en  in  general,  except  what  women 
choose  to  tell  them  of  themselves;  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  women  can 
communicate  this  sort  of  knowledge  so 
well  as  by  novels.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy 
thing  to  find  an  appropriate  channel  of 
communication.  In  the  first  place,  the 
actual  things  to  be  said  do  not  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  a  precise  form.  An 
essay  on  the  nature  of  women,  divided 
into  parts,  chapters,  and  paragrajihs,  and 
capable  of  being  summed  up  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  definite  propositions,  is 
not  what  is  required.  Even  if  women 
excelled  in  that  form  of  composition,  it 
would  be  far  too  cumbrous  an  instrument 
fur  the  publication  of  the  sort  of  matter 
which  ought  to  be  made  known.  There 
arc  shades  of  character  and  aspects  of 
life  lar  too  delicate  to  be  capable  of  being 
condensed  into  pro[)Ositions,  and  yet 
powerful  enough  to  have  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  iijion  life.  Try  to  condense 
into  the  shape  of  specific  statements  the 
views  of  life  expresseil  by  Miss  Austen 
and  Miss  Young,  by  the  agency  of  their 
respective  heroines,  and  you  will  find 
the  task  impossible.  Neither  of  theee 
authoresses  would  have  accepted  any 
general  proposition  which  might  have 
been  suggested  to  her  readers  by  the 
tone  of  her  novels,  yet  each  has  put  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  with  great  power  and 
almost  incomparable  attractiveness,  a 
feminine  view  of  life,  and  a  sort  of  fern- 
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ininc  ideal  as  to  what  women  are  and 
ought  to  be.  Emma  cannot  be  throw'n 
into  a  proposition,  and  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  that  Ethel  May  and  her 
many  sisters  prove  anything  specific; 
but  a  man  must  be  dense  indeed  who 
does  not  learn  something  about  his  fe¬ 
male  contemporaries  from  Emma  and 
Ethel  May.  Of  course,  male  a.s  well  as 
female  novels  have  their  own  teaching ; 
but  when  a  ni.an  writes  a  novel  which  is 
something  more  th.an  a  mere  work  of 
art,  it  is  difficult  not  to  wish  that  he  had 
had  a  heavier  or  more  powerful  weapon ; 
and  when  he  indirectly  preaches  social 
and  moral  doctrines  of  importance  by 
such  means,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
he  ought  to  come  out  and  fight  in  the 
way  of  substantive  argument  and  spe¬ 
cific  statement.  It  is  ditlerent  with  wom¬ 
en.  It  is  obvious  th.at  what  they  have 
to  say  must  either  bes  aid  in  this  form 
or  not  at  all ;  and  it  is  clear  to  all  per¬ 
sons  capable  of  jitdging,  that  they  have 
something  to  say  which  it  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  to  us  all  to  hear.  So  true 
is  this,  that  it  would,  we  think,  appear 
on  examination  that  nearly  all  the  best 
female  novelists  of  our  own  and  of  the 
last  generation  have  used  their  novels 
distinctly  as  pulpits  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

These  considerations  afford  one  dis¬ 
tinct  moral  justification  for  the  practice 
of  novel-writing,  when  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  teaching  of  the  novels  pro¬ 
duced  are  good.  In  the  present  day 
this  is  very  often  not  tiie  case.  We 
could  mention  many  novels,  written  too 
by  women,  which  are  morally  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be,  and  that  without  the  ex- 
excuse  of  being  the  expression  of  strong 
passion,  or  rash  social  or  religious  theo¬ 
ries.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  form 
of  literature  more  ugly,  more  .degraded, 
and  more  mischievous  in  every  mood 
and  tense,  than  one  which  is  composed  of 
novels  made  up  of  descriptions  of  mur¬ 
der,  adultery,  and  the  operations  of  the 
detective  police,  for  which  no  other  jus¬ 
tification  can  be  suggested  than  that  the 
persons  for  whom  thc^  are  written  would 
be  insensible  to  any  stimulants  less  coarse 
and  pungent,  and  that  the  persons  by 
whom  they  are  written  are  acquainted 
with  no  other  way  of  making  their  sto¬ 
ries  interesting.  The  only  criticism 
which  such  books  deserve  is"  that  the 
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renders  should  cense  to  haunt  a  moral 
gin-palace  served  by  barmaids  in  the 
disguise  of  authoreases.  Passing  from 
this  unsavory  topic,  let  us  come  to  the 
teaching  of  Elizabeth^  and  The  Village 
on  the  Cliff. 

The  moral  value  of  these  books  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  upon  their  artistic 
merits,  as  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the 
authoress  w'rote  them  not  with  the 
slightest  intention  of  preaching  to  her 
neighbors,  or  with  any  unfeniinine  as¬ 
sumption  of  superior  wisdom  ;  but  sim¬ 
ply  because  she  has  that  strong  taste  for 
writing  novels,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
remarkable  talent  for  it.  The  stories 
themselves,  as  our  readers  probably 
know  already,  are  of  the  slightest  kind. 
They  are  a  set  of  curiously  faithful  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  scenes  in  life  and  nature 
which  have  struck  the  fancy  of  the  au¬ 
thoress,  bound  uptogether  into  a  very 
graceful  whole.  Though  we  referred  at 
length  to  EUizabeth  on  its  first  a))pear- 
ance,  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  one 
or  two  {mints  in  the  story.  Elizabeth 
is  the  young  daughter  of  a  mother  still 
young  enough  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  same  person  as  her  daughter. 
In  a  fit  of  wounded  pride  and  jealousy 
the  mother,  having  separated  her  daugh¬ 
ter  from  her  lover,  marries  a  French 
Protestant  minister,  and  takes  her 
daughter  to  live  in  his  house.  After 
many  dreary  months  the  daughter  falls 
in  with  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
attached,  and  in  her  girlish  levity,  inno¬ 
cence,  and  wilfulness  goes  about  with 
him  in  a  manner  at  which  her  friends 
arc  not  unnaturally  shocked,  and  is  pun¬ 
ished  by  learning  that  since  she  saw 
him  last  he  has  engaged  himself  to 
another  {>erson.  Having  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  one  of  those  fevers  which  are 
{)erha})S  more  combion  in  novels  than  in 
real  life  (though  to  do  the  authoress  jus¬ 
tice,  she  judiciously  wets  her  heroine 
and  makes  her  sleep  in  her  wet  clothes), 
she  is  taken  to  England  under  the  care 
of  a  kind  old  maid  who  is  the  lover’s 
aunt,  and  who  is  anxious  that  Elizabeth 
should  be  married  to  him  after  all.  This 
accordingly  comes  about  in  an  appropri¬ 
ate  and  pretty  manner,  after  one  or  two 
other  little  complications,  which  show 
by  the  way  that  Elizabeth  was  a  very 
attractive  young  person,  as  she  not  only 
captivated  the  man  whom  she  ultimately 
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married,  but  two  other  men  besides — to 
wit,  the  son  of  the  Protestant  pastor, 
and  an  energetic  English  clergyman  of 
the  muscular  Chrisliati  type,  wlio  is  her 
husband’s  cousin.  _  . 

The  story  of  Thi  ViUage  on  the  Cliff 
is  equally  simple,  and  is  of  the  same  sort 
of  coaracter.  Dick  Butler,  an  irreso¬ 
lute  artist,  in  the  course  of  his  sketching 
in  Noimandy,  falls  in  love  with  one 
Reine,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  those 
parts,  and  a  lady  of  magnificent  beauty. 
Afterward,  in  England,  Catherine 
George,  the  governess  in  his  aunt’s 
family,  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  aunt, 
being  a  prudent  woman,  listens  to  the 
counsels  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  offers 
to  get  the  governess  a  jdace  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  takes  her  for  that 
purpose  to  a  country  house  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  close  by  Heine’s  home.  When  they 
get  to  the  country  house  it  appears  that 
Miss  George’s  servic.es  are  not  required, 
whereupon  her  patroness  favors  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  her  and  M.  Fontaine,  the 
mayor  of  the  neighboring  watering-jdaee. 
Catherine  finding  that  Dick  Butler  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Heine,  accepts  M.  Fontaine’s 
offer  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  marries 
him,  and  lives  with  him  for  about  a  year, 
grievously  tyrannized  over  by  the  father 
and  mother  of  his  deceased  wife ;  but 
getting  by  degrees  to  appreciate  the 
good  qualities  which  her  husband  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  good  deal  of  expansive 
fussiness  .and  vulgarity,  and  to  return 
the  deep  love  which  he  felt  for  her. 
Just  as  this  task  apjxjars  to  be  happily 
accomplished,  poor  M.  Fontaine  is 
drowned  in  helping  some  shipwrecked 
fisbermen.  Dick  Butler  in  the  me.an- 
time  has  been  having  a  large  fortune  left 
him,  and  has  lieen  quarrelling  with  the 
magnificent  Reine,  who  can  never  quite 
forgive  him  for  being  a  gentleman, 
whilst  she  is  conscious  th.at  she,  though 
rich,  is  not  a  lady.  Mme.  Fontaine  re¬ 
turns  to  England  as  a  charming  young 
widow,  and  falls  in  with  her  old  lover. 
For  a  few  pages  it  looks  as  if  she  was 
going  to  have  her  cake  in  the  shape  of 
marrying  Dick,  after  she  had  eaten  her 
cake  by  marrying  Fontaine  and  inherit¬ 
ing  his  fortune ;  but  better  counsels  pre¬ 
vail.  Mme.  Fontaine  decides  to  remain 
unmarried,  for  the  present  at  least,  and 
to  take  care  of  her  little  sisters  and  of 
her  stepson — the  child  of  Fontaine’s 


fii'st  marriage — and  sends  off  Dick  to 
Reine.  Dick  finds  her  not  like  Maud, 
“in  amongst  the  lilies,”  but  in  among 
the  oysters  of  a  breeding  establishment 
which  formed  part  of  her  fortune. 
There  they  make  up  their  quarrels,  and 
all  goes  well. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  these  little 
stories.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can 
be  slighter  than  their  structure,  and  that 
they  are,  in  a  word,  no  more  than  the 
binding  of  the  little  bundle  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  subjects  of  which  have  taken 
the  fancy  of  the  authoress  and  touched 
her  feelings.  There  are  indeed  ])oint8  in 
each  story,  and  especially  in  the  later 
and  longer  one,  at  which  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  authoress  had  floating 
before  her  mind’s  eye  rather  larger  ami 
more  elaborate  schemes  in  the  way  of 
plot,  which  she  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  work  out.  In  The  Village  on  the  Cliffy 
for  instance,  a  certain  Catherine  Butler 
is  introduced,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
volume,  marries  Mr.  l^amish,  a  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  with  a  taste  for 
music,  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  have 
the  least  connection  with  the  main  course 
of  the  story,  though  their  engagement 
forms  one  of  the  first  scenes  in  the  book, 
and  is  the  subject  of  an  illustration 
which  supplies  an  admirable  study  of 
the  back  of  the  gentleman’s  coat,  but 
makes  the  lady  look  ex.actly  like  a  sea¬ 
sick  widow'.  So  in  Elizabeth,  the  love 
of  the  mother  and  daughter  for  the  same 
man,  certainly  a  possible,  but  rather  an 
unpleasant  incident,  is  speeilily  effaced 
from  the  book,  and  ceases  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  story  after  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  or  two.  The  authoress  probably  felt 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  introduc 
ing  it  at  all ;  but  she  remedied  the  mis 
take  not  by  recasting  the  plot,  but  by 
not  pursuing  the  subject,  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  shows  that  she  did  not 
attach  very  much  importance  to  the 
artistic  merits  of  her  plot  considered  as 
a  w'hole.  This  may  be  the  natural  effect 
of  a  feeling  that  her  real  forte  lay  in 
drawing  sketches,  each  of  which  era- 
l>odies  one  more  or  less  definite  sentiment. 
We  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
sketches  themselves,  and  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  they  embody. 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions 
about  the  merits  of  the  sketches.  They 
are  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  can 
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be.  Of  coarse  the  merits  of  a  sketch 
are  not  those  of  a  great  picture,  but 
such  as  they  are  they  are  to  be  found  in 
perfection  in  the  two  stories  in  question. 
As  most  of  our  readers  have  probably 
read  them,  we  may  ask  with  confidence 
whether  any  of  the  scenery  of  the  very 
best  female  novelists.  Miss  BrontS  for 
instance,  George  Eliot,  or  Miss  Austen, 
has  impressed  itself  on  their  minds  more 
clearly  than  the  house  in  which  the  Prot- 
estantfpastor  M.  Tourneur  lived,  with 
its  rigid  inhabitants,  the  awkward  kind- 
hearted  son,  the  sour  aunt,  the  prim 
pupils,  the  grave  and  laborious  master 
of  the  family,  and  his  handsome  English 
wife,  half  reconciled  to  her  duties  by 
pride  and  afiection  combined,  half  in  re¬ 
volt  against  them  from  native  refinement 
and  wounded  affection. 

The  treatment  of  the  poor  girl  who 
has  been  brought  sorely  against  her  own 
will  into  a  thoroughly  uncongenial  home, 
is  drawn  with  so  ipuch  truth  and  feeling 
that  it  makes  one  melancholy  to  read  it. 
No  one  is  intentionally  harsh  to  her. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  is  kind  to 
her  on  the  whole,  but  they  contrive  to 
make  her  completely  wretched  by  sheer 
want  of  sympathy,  and  by  the  discord 
between  their  characters  and  hers.  Such 
a  picture  as  this  is  common  enough  in 
its  general  conception  and  outline.  The 
beauty  of  the  version  of  it  given  in 
Elizabeth  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
reader  is  made  to  like,  more  or  less,  all 
the  principal  charat'ters  introduced,  and 
yet  to  feel  that  the  combination  of  them 
all  into  one  whole  wonld  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  exquisitely  uncomfortable. 
Elisabeth  herself,  too,  is  a  very  pretty 
little  figure.  If  she  had  been  drawn  by 
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a  man,  he  would  have  been  too  fond  of 
her,  and  wonld  have  converted  her  more 
or  less  awkwardly  into  a  suffeiing  angel. 
The  authoress  does  not  by  any  means 
make  an  angel  of  Jier.  On  the  contrary, 
she  makes  her  a  very  charming  but  de¬ 
cidedly  naughty,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  rather  silly  girl,  with  whom,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  would  be  perfectly  natural 
for  any  man  to  fall  in  love. 

Elizabeth  is,  after  all,  only  one  picture 
set  in  different  lights,  for  the  sketch  of 
the  old  maid  and  her  muscular  Christian 
nephew  at  the  watering-place,  is  as  evanes 
cent  as  scenes  in  the  lodgings  of  water¬ 
ing-places  ought  to  be,  but  The  Village 
on  the  Clif'  contains  several  distinct 
pictures.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
Chateau  de  Tracy,  the  Norman  country 
house ;  then  there  is  the  Norman  farm 
where  Reine  lives ;  then  the  Maire 
of  Petitport,  M.  Fontaine,  on  his  do¬ 
mestic  hearth,  betw’een  his  pretty  child- 
i.oh  English  wife,  and  his  formidable 
father,  and  far  more  formid.able  mother- 
in-law  ;  and  lastly  there  are  the  Butlers 
of  Eaton  Square,  Mr.  Dick  Butler  the 
artist,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the  rich 
nncle  who  gives  a  picnic  once  a  year. 
This  observation  reminds  ns  of  a  small 
charge  which  we  have  to  bring  against 
our  authoress,  and  which  we  hope  she 
will  graciously  bear  in  mind,  in  the  many 
stories  which  we  trust  are  in  store  for  us 
in  future.  The  genealogy  of  the  Butlers 
is  terribly  puzzling.  Almost  everybody 
in  the  book  is  everybody  else’s  cousin,  or 
nephew,  or  brother-  or  sister-in-law,  and 
we  are  continually  in  want  of  some  such 
plain  statement  as  the  one  which  is  here¬ 
unto  annexed  in  a  note  for  the  benefit  of 
careful  students.* 
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Passing  over,  however,  this  small 
matter,  the  separate  sketches  of  all 
these  family  circles  are  delightful. 
The  gem  of  the  book,  both  in  the 
beauty  of  its  execution  and  in  the 
mixture  of  fun  and  pathos  with  which 
it  is  drawn,  is  the  household  of  M.  Fon¬ 
taine.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  sketching 
can  be  prettier  than  the  manner  in 
which  his  fussiness  and  vulgarity  are 
gr.adually  withdrawn  to  display  strong 
affections,  true  piety,  and  great  courage. 
Every  detail  by  which  the  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  carefully  studied.  M.  Fontaine 
begins  by  taking  the  most  business-like 
view  of  marriage — and  indeed  his  love 
for  his  wife  is  rather  the  effect  th:m  the 
e^tuse  of  marriage  in  him  as  well  as  in 
her.  Ills  faithful  tenderness  and  for- 
bear.ance  toward  the  father  and  moth¬ 
er  of  his  first  wife  are  brought  out 
and  greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner 
in  which  those  estimable,  but  by  no 
means  agreeable  relations  are  described. 
So,  too,  liis  constant,  unobtrusive  good¬ 
nature,  closely  connected  with  very 
harmless  vanitv,  are  brought  out  and  set 
off  against  eacli  other  in  the  eyes  both 
of  the  reader  and  of  Mme.  Fontaine,  in 
a  way  than  which  nothing  can  be  pret¬ 
tier  or  more  skilful.  The  French  sketch¬ 
es,  in  general,  strike  us  as  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  English  ones,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  form  a 
most  agreeable  contnist  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sketches  of  French  authors 
themselves.  Unless  it  is  lighted  up  by 
the  play  of  fierce  and,  in  many  cases, 
utterly  ignoble  and  disgraceful  passions, 
a  French  novel  is  apt  to  be  intolerably 
dull.  There  are  many  French  writers  who 
could  have  painted  all  the  scenes  in  Petit- 
port  and  the  Chateau  de  Tracy  with  a 
much  more  vigorous  hand,  with  stronger 
and  more  lasting  colors,  and  of  course 
with  gre-ater  knowledge  of  the  shades 
of  French  life  and  character,  than  the 
authoress  of  The  ViUnge  on  the  Cliff ; 
but  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who 
M  ould  not  have  connected  the  scenes  so 
drawn  w’ith  associations  which  every 
one  ought  to  wish  to  forget  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  authoress,  too,  has  ob¬ 
viously  a  considerable  liking  for  the 
French,  and  much  sympathy  with  them. 
There  is  something  which  strikes  her 
imagination  in  their  marked,  decisive, 
unreserved  ways  of  thinking  and  speak¬ 


ing  ;  and  people  are  apt  to  draw  l>e3t 
scenes  witn  which  they  have  aexjuired 
familiarity,  not  because  they  M'ere  born 
among  them,  but  because  they  learned 
from  experience  to  enjoy  them.  Beades 
this  there  is  something  of  a  visitor's 
courtesy  in  our  authoress’s  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  French,  and  something  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  born  EnglishM'oman’s  disposition 
to  sec  the  faults  of  the  society  in  which 
she  lives  in  her  way  of  treating  the 
English. 

Her  principal  English  sketch  is  that  of 
the  family  in  Eaton  Square,  in  which 
lives  the  poor  little  governess  Catherine 
George.  The  people  depicted  are  well 
drawn,  but  tne  only  figure  among 
them  who  is  particularly  interesting  is 
the  little  governess  herself ;  and  with 
her,  w’c  must  own,  we  are  not  altogether 
in  charity,  although  it  is  a  shame  to  be 
otherwise  than  in  charity  with  a  person 
who  not  only  is,  but  is  meant  to  be,  a 
little  white  mouse,  very  fond  of  its 
crumbs,  and  extremely  anxious  to  be 
petted.  Still,  there  is  the  fact,  which  in 
the  eye  of  the  employer  of  labor  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  over,  that  Catherine 
George  is  a  governess,  and  our  sympa¬ 
thies  are  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  class  of  employers.  If  you,  madam, 
we  would  say  to  the  authoress  of  T?ie 
ViUaye  on  the  Cliffy  as  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Timet  say  to  the  editor, 
would  employ  your  powerful  pen  in 
depicting  the  tyranny  of  governesses 
over  their  employers,  you  would  confer 
a  real  boon  on  a  class  which  is  greatly 
misrepresented  and  much  misunder¬ 
stood.  We  have  to  pay  a  lady,  say 
80/.  a  year,  besides  finding  her  board 
and  lodging.  We  have  to  receive  her 
into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  our 
families,  and  to  put  her,  more  or  less,  in 
the  iMJsition  of  a  terza  incommoda 
between  ourselves  and  our  wives.  Ii 
she  does  not  like  us  she  leaves  us,  and 
has,  practically,  no  difficulty  in  finding 
another  place,  if  she  is  at  all  worth  her 
pay  ;  and  w'hilst  we  arc  conscious  of  all 
this,  w'e  cannot  walk  along  the  street 
without  being  insulted  by  pictures  oi 
our  oppressor  in  the  character  of  a 
victim  imprisoned  in  a  dingy  school¬ 
room,  turning  up  her  lovely  nose  at 
wholesome  bread  and  butter,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  perj:)etual  tear  in  the  corner  of  her 
angelic  eye,  as  a  mute  but  continual 
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witness  to  the  cruelty  which  caused  it 
to  be  secreted.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  you  take  her  part ;  embalm  her 
supposed  grievances  in  a  story,  which 
everybody  is  sure  to  read,  and  preach 
the  awful  doctrine  that  if  our  wife  has 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  governess  is 
setting  her  cap  at  one  of  our  sons,  she 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  do  all  she  can 
to  forward  the  match,  and  to  take  her 
tyrant  to  her  bosom  as  a  daughter.  Is 
not  this  pushing  univers.al  ch.aiity  a 
trifle  too  far  for  a  practical  age  ? 

Seriously  8j)eaking,  is  it  quite  wise  to 
favor  the  notion  that  a  young  woman 
— a  young  lady,  if  yon  ple.asc — who  gets 
80/.  a  j’ear  and  her  board  is  primA  facie 
a  victim  of  oppression  if  she  is  not 
treated  ex.actly  like  a  member  of  the 
family  which  employs  her?  We  have 
known  many  a  rich  young  lady  to  whom 
it  would  have  done  all  the  good  in  the 
word  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  who 
W'anted  nothing  so  much  as  some  regtilar 
stated  occupation  to  take  her  out  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  own  sensibilities.  Tlie 
authoress  of  The  YiUage  on  Vie  Cliff  w 
rather  hard  on  poor  Mr.  Ilervey  Butler 
^ee  pedigree)  for  saying  of  little  Jliss 
George  that  she  is  not  “  de  noter  claseeP 
The  poor  man  ought  no  doubt  to  have 
said  '^'■notref  but  was  his  sentiment, 
however  ill  expressed,  altogether  wick¬ 
ed  and  false  ?  We  will  match  one  stoiy 
by  another.  Certain  certificated  school¬ 
masters  conceived  that  it  w'as  a  dreadful 
grievance  that  the  clergy  and  the  squires 
would  not  regard  them  as  membei's  of 
noter  classe  whereupon  they  went 
to  a  very  eminent  educational  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  poured  out  their  woes  to 
him  with  professional  volubility.  They 
discoursed  on  the  dignity  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  calling,  on  the  elaborate  character 
of  the  education  they  had  received,  on 
the  falsehood  and  tyranny  of  conven¬ 
tional  distinctions ;  and  at  last  they 
aused  for  a  reply.  Their  patron,  who 
:;d  listened  very  patiently,  said :  “  It 
appears  to  me  that  your  grievance  is 
that  you  are  not  treated  like  gentle¬ 
men  ?  ”  “  Just  so,  sir,  .and  we  demand 

the  reason  of  such  treatment.”  “  Well, 
if  you  ask  me,  the  reason  is,  because  you 
are  not  gentlemen.”  Ungracious  as  it 
is  to  say  so,  there  is,  alter  all,  such  a 
thing  as  noter  claeee  and  thouglv 
IK'opIe  may  m.ake  a  harsh  and  even 


cruel  use  of  the  distinction  between 
those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  it.  It  exists  just  ns  much  as 
beauty  and  talent,  which  may  also  be 
the  excuse  for  much  cruel  vanity,  but 
are  nevertheless  real  distinctions,  the 
existence  of  which  it  is  useless  to  deny. 
By  the  way,  the  superb  Reine  herself  is 
continu.'illy  quarrelling  with  her  lover 
because  she  is  conscious  of  the  difference 
which  is  in  point  of  fact  put  between 
them  by  the  fact  to  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  immoral  in  poor  Mr. 
Ilervey  Butler  to  allude. 

We  will  now  turn  back  to  the  question 
with  which  we  l)cgan  this  article,  and 
try  to  condense  into  a  more  or  less  defi¬ 
nite  form  the  general  sentiment  which 
pervacles  these  books,  and  the  diffusion 
of  which  constitutes  their  moral  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  task  of  giving  shape  to  a  sen¬ 
timent,  Ls  one  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
disiiharge  quite  fairly;  but  nevertheless 
it  is  one  which  almost  every  novel-reader 
performs  for  himself  whenever  he  reads 
a  novel  w'hich  impresses  and  affects  him, 
and  as  some  medicines  arc  jierhaps  ad¬ 
ministered  more  effectually  in  the  form 
of  va|K)r  than  in  any  other  way,  so  some 
sentiments  are  capable  of  being  generally 
diffiised  and  rendered  popular  by  novels 
more  readily  than  by  any  other  vehicles. 
The  moral  effect  of  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff  and  JSlizaheth  aj»j>ears  to  us  to  be 
something  of  the  following  kind:  each 
book  in  a  different  way  is,  from  first  to 
last,  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  with  every  one  whom 
the  authoress  regards  as  good,  or  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  wise.  She  has  an  almost  unmeas¬ 
ured  love  for  all  her  characters,  though 
it  is  by  no  moans  a  blind  or  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  feeling.  She  sees  all  their  faults, 
she  does  not  in  the  least  degree  exagger¬ 
ate  their  merits,  cither  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual,  but  she  loves  them — if  such  a 
comparison  can  be  made  without  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  a  depreciatory  kind 
— somewhat  as  a  girl  loves  her  doll. 
They  are  obviously  real  beings  to  her 
singularly  quick  and  faithful  imagination, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  she 
really  dislikes,  except  one-  or  two  sec¬ 
ondary  characters  introduced  merely  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  little  flavor  to  the 
story,  like  the  sour  aunt  in  Elizabeth^ 
who  lives  with  the  Protestant  minister, 
or  like  Mme.  Merard,  M.  Fontaine’s 
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h.'irsh  mother-in-law.  Even  these  offend¬ 
ers,  however,  are  very  mercifully  treated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  terrible  family 
servant,  Justine,  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  Fontaine’s  house  as  his  factotum,  is 
fully  credited  with  the  merits  of  energy 
and  fidelity.  “  She  would  go  about  with 
the  air  of  a  sulky  martyr,  working  mira¬ 
cles  against  her  will.  Madame  de  Tr.aey, 
with  all  her  household,  was  not  so  well 
served  as  Fontaine  with  this  temble 
ewe-lamb  of  his.”  The  general  tendency 
of  the  book,  however,  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is — How  good  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  are !  How  lovable  notwithstanding, 
nay  because  of  their  faults !  What  a 
magnificent  creature  Reine  is,  though  no 
doubt  she  h;is  a  bad  temper !  Can  you 
help  loving  her?  Could  any  one  help 
loving  her?  How  sjiecially  lovely  Cath¬ 
erine  George  is,  because  she  is  so  weak, 
so  little,  so  ignorant,  so  dependent,  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  her  two 
little  childish  sisters !  Can  you  have  the 
heart  not  to4ove  her?  Ought  not  every 
man  and  woman  to  protect,  to  cherish, 
to  love  her  ?  How  chivalrous  and  noble 
M.  Fontaine  is  under  all  his  defects  of 
temper  and  manner!  What  a  good  fel¬ 
low  in  the  main  is  even  the  irresolute 
Dick  Hutler !  What  a  good  side  there 
is  to  the  French  character  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion !  How  much  is  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  nuns  and  convents  1 
In  a  M'ord,  how  much  there  is  to  love  in 
the  world,  and  how  little  do  the  super¬ 
ficial  faidts  which  we  all  notice,  faults 
of  manner,  indecision  of  character,  the 
serious  forms  of  ignorance  and  weakness, 
which  we  see  about  us,  really  interfere 
with  the  paramount  duty  of  loving  one 
another,  or  even  render  it  more  difficult 
to  discharge  that  duty.  Then,  again, 
wh.at  an  unspeakable  blessing  it  is  to  be 
understood,  loved,  and  sympathize«i 
with.  How  Elizabeth,  how  Catherine 
George,  how  the  splendid  Reine,  all  in 
their  8(*parate  w.ay,  hunger  and  thirst 
after  affection,  and  the  protection  and 
support  which  it  ^ives.  This  is  the 
great  leading  sentiment  which  these 
books  convey,  but  another  sentiment  is 
connected  with  it,  and  though  less  ener¬ 
getically  expressed  and  less  prominently 
put  forward,  is  still  unmistakably  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  duty.  None 
of  the  characters  do  anything  wrong, 
none  of  the  leading  characters  appear 


even  to  be  tempted  to  dispute  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  wisdom  of  the  rules  by  which 
their  world  is  governed.  Poor  Eliza¬ 
beth  is,  indeed,  a  little  wilful  and  naugh¬ 
ty,  and  very  decidedly  imprudent.  She 
is  instantly  slapfied,  put  in  the  corner, 
and  given  to  understand  in  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  way  that  such  are  the  penalties 
which  naturally  befall  young  women 
who  go  to  theatres  without  the  leave  of 
their  natural  protectors.  They  not  only 
are  exposed  to  unple.asant  remarks,  but, 
moreover,  catch  feverish  colds,  and  hear 
that  the  objects  of  their  affections  are 
engaged  to  be  married  to  somebody 
else ;  and  serve  them  right,  too,  says  the 
authoress  indirectly,  but  still  with  em¬ 
phasis.  So,  too,  if  a  handsome  widow 
will  marry  out  of  pique  a  Protestant 
pastor  who  is  iii  no  way  suited  to  her, 
and  whom  she  does  not  really  love ;  if  a 
poor  little  i^ovcrness  in  love  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  artist  will  marry  a  French  maire 
in  order  to  get  a  home  and  a  protector, 
there  is  to  be  no  whining  and  no  non¬ 
sense  about  it.  How  such  marriages 
wouhl  end  in  French  novels  and  in  some 
English  ones  we  all  know,  but  with  our 
authoress  marriage  is  marriage,  and  when 
a  woman  once  becomes  a  wife,  the  notion 
that  any  course  except  that  of  doing  her 
duty  to  the  very  utmost  is  possible  or 
conceivable,  or  th.at  any  former  attach¬ 
ment  can  afford  any  sort  of  excuse  for 
not  being  a  good,  obedient,  aftectionato 
wife  is  never  even  entertained  or  in  any 
way  suggested  .as  possible.  Moreover, 
with  all  the  intense  appreciation  which 
they  show  of  the  force  and  value  of  love, 
these  books  show  knowledge  of  another 
fact,  namely,  that  when  such  a  duty  is 
vigorously  |>erformed,  the  performance 
of  it  brings  its  own  reward.  Catherine 
George  and  Mme.  Tourneur  both  learn 
to  love  their  husbands  by  doing  their 
plain  duty  toward  them,  in  spite  of  feel¬ 
ings  and  recollections  which  would  point 
the  other  way.  This  firmness  and  dis- 
tiuetne.ss  of  moral  tone  is  an  admirable 
characteristic,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
points  in  which  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  works  may  be  traced  in 
tales  which,  perhaps,  resemble  them  less 
at  first  sight  than  might  have  appe.ared 
natural.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
most  prominent  characteristics  that, 
though  he  often  had  occ.a.siou  to  p.aint 
it,  he  never  directly  or  indirectly  palli- 
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ated  immorality,  or  frittered  away  the 
aanctioQS  of  moraU.  He  constantly 
made  you  feel  that  men  food  in  the 
main  were  otlen  very  we^,  and  that 
men  thoroughly  bad  had  their  amiable 
points;  but  he  never  confounds  right 
and  wrong,  and  every  one  of  his  books 
recognizes  and  confesses  in  ever^  variety 
of  way  the  truth  that  bad  actions  pro¬ 
duce  misery,  that  good  actions  produce 
happiness,  and  that  the  common  rules 
of  morality  tell  us  in  the  plainest,  broad¬ 
est  way  what  actions  are  good  and  what 
are  bad. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  general 
sentiment  by  whicli  these  books  are  per¬ 
vaded,  and  w'hicb  they  are  calculated  to 
increase,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  itself?  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  it  is  that  it  is,  perhaps,  rather  too 
good  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  is  so  kind¬ 
ly  and  so  tboroughly  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  that  the  fault  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
of  a  slight  tendency  to  optimism  is  one 
which  can  be  blamed  only  by  a  need¬ 
lessly  severe  critic.  At  all  events,  the 
harshest  thing  that  can  be  said  with  any 
appearance  of  ju.stice,  is  that  the  author¬ 
ess  sees  rather  more  to  love  in  her  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  and  sets  rather  more  value 
on  human  sympathy  than  the  majority 
of  men,  and  after  all  she  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  we.  No  tinite  mind  sees 
all  that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  human 
nature.  Some  of  us  catch  one  aspect 
of  it,  some  another,  and  w'e  ought  to  be 
glad  to  find  any  one  who  can  feel  so 
deeply  and  express  so  vigorously  a  gen¬ 
uine,  hearty,  unafiected  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  for  commonplace  people  such  as 
all  of  us  know,  ana  most  of  us  are.  To 
return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set 
out.  The  Village  oh  the  Cliff  preaches 
a  sermon  which  more  formal  preachers 
would  have  probably  considered  wicked, 
but  which  IS  gradually  coming  to  be 
widely  believed  and  largely  applied  to 
human  life.  Its  general  purport  is  that 
goodness  Ls  the  rule  and  evil  the  excep- 
ticn,  and  that  it  b  not  only  a  duty  to 
love  our  neighbor,  but  right  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  inasmuch  as  human  nature  is 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  love.  In  our 
judgment,  this  is  at  once  true  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  m.'ike  it  quite  true  can,  on  particular 
occasions  and  for  limited  purposes,  be 
neglected  without  much  harm.  To 


[Dec., 

]ireach  such  a  doctiinc  sincerely  and 
gracefully  would  be  to  do  a  good  deed, 
even  if  it  were  preached  with  more 
exaggeration,  and  w’ith  a  greater  for¬ 
getfulness  of  its  necessary  limitations 
than  can  be  charged  upon  the  authoress 
of  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.  One  sul)- 
sidiary  moral  w’hich  may  be  deduced 
from  these  books  is  important  in  the 

E resent  day.  It  is  that  it  is  jHissible  to 
e  a  very  clever  woman  and  a  most  in¬ 
tensely  womanly  woman,  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  fit  for  the  |K)S8ession 
of  a  vote.  We  see  no  indications  in 
these  books  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  wom¬ 
en  in  general,  or  authoreases  in  particu¬ 
lar,  for  that  Buffi-age  which  appears  to 
some  people  in  the  light  of  a  ticket  of 
admission  into  heaven.  Mr.  Mill  ridi¬ 
culed  in  Parliament  the  notion  that  in 
the  present  state  of  society  women  stand 
in  need  of  male  protection,  or  are  by  na¬ 
ture  dependent.  We  suspect  that  our 
authoress  could  teach  even  that  great 
philosopher  something  about  a  sex  to 
which  he  has  not  the  honor  of  belong¬ 
ing.  Look  at  the  magnificent  Reine — 
the  humble  Catherine  George — the  prac¬ 
tical  Mrs.  Hervey  Hutler — the  silly,  well- 
meaning  Mme.  de  Tracy:  are  they  not 
each  and  every  one  dependent  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways?  Is  not  the  craving  for  male 
support,  protection,  and  sympathy,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  reality 
stronger  than  their  husbands,  and  l>etter 
fitted  in  ap{>earancc  to  rule  than  to  be 
ruled,  the  governing  passion  of  every 
one  of  them  ?  There  is  not  a  woman  in 
either  of  these  stories,  who  either  doe^ 
stand  alone,  or  is  capable  of  it.  There 
is  not  one  who  does  not  show  in  one 
wa^  or  another  that  a  mannish  woman  is 
as  imperfect  and  unnatural  a  being  as  a 
womanish  man,  and  who  does  not  illus¬ 
trate  a  sentiment  none  the  worse  for  be¬ 
ing  old — “I  will  therefore  that  the 
younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 
guide  the  house.”  “  I  suffer  not  a  wom¬ 
an  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority 
over  the  man.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  make  one  obser¬ 
vation  upon  the  literary  merits  of  these 
stories,  it  is,  of  course,  natural  to  compare 
them  to  Mr.  Thackeray’s  works,  and 
there  are,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
grounds  of  comparison,  both  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual.  There  is  the  same  slightness 
of  plot,  the  same  prominence  of  feeling. 
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and  tlie  same  substantial  moral  vigor 
and  disposition  to  moralize;  but  there 
are  also  great  differences.  The  Village 
on  the  Cliff  and  Elizabeth  are  in  no 
degree  imitations  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
works.  They  are  thoroughly  independ¬ 
ent,  and  have  a  most  distinct  character 
of  their  own,  notwithstanding  their 
family  likeness.  The  style,  in  particular,  is 
perfectly  original.  It  is  the  easy,  natural 
expression  of  the  thoughts  of  a  cultivat¬ 
ed  lady,  who  has  learnt  by  practice 
how  to  throw  her  thoughts  into  a  sustain¬ 
ed  consecutive  form.  The  general  uni¬ 
formity  is  pleasantly  relieved  by  occa¬ 
sional  brilliancy,  turns  of  quaintness,  and 
bits  of  sentiment,  curiously  varied  by 
occasional  passages  marked  by  strong 
common-sense  vigorously  expressed.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  justify  these  obser¬ 
vations  by  extracts.  Our  readers  will, 
we  hope,  read  the  books  for  themselves, 
if  indeed  they  have  not  done  so  already, 
and  we  can  promise  that  they  will  find 
not  only  this,  but  much  else  well  worth 
their  notice,  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  pass  over  unmcutioned. 


Tbe  CoDtemponr/  Berlaw. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  LITERARY  ART  * 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  say  a 
single  w'ord  of  Mi^8  Braddon  and  her 
class,  who  Studiously,  and  of  set  purpose, 
seek  to  awaken  our  sympathies  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  character  ny  involving  us 
in  such  circumstances  as  tend  to  set  us 
in  active  opposition  to  some  convention¬ 
al  moral  regards.  With  them  spirit  is 
opposed  to  form ;  and  because  the  one 
is  found  inefficient  to  express  the  other, 
tbe  existence  of  any  law  beyond  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  individual  is  implicitly  de¬ 
nied.  It  is  artistic  atheism  in  its  lowest 
phase:  u'hat  is  permitted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  sake  of  the  race’s  freedom 
is  justitied  against  society;  and  the  ethi¬ 
cal  bearing,  if  such  they  have,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  oppose  the  lower  freedom  of 
capnce  to  that  higher  freedom  which, 
as  Hegel  would  say,  lies  in  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  Whole,  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  State  or  in  Law.  Those 
very  elements  of  culture  which  should 
teach  on  every  side  the  sacredness  of 

*  Cootloued  from  page  S2T. 


law,  even  where  it  is  imperfect,  are 
made  the  mediums  for  trnns(»orting  such 
weak  characters  as  may  be  influenced 
by  pictures  of  this  kind  into  a  new 
world,  where  savage  gratifiention  of 
sense  and  of  personal  desire  is  the  su¬ 
preme  good.  Practically  the  result  of 
such  books  is  to  reverse  the  grand  old 
idea  of  what  constitutes  heroic  beha¬ 
vior,  by  cunningly  eliciting  our  sympa¬ 
thy  for  individuals  placed  in  doubtful 
circumstances,  who  fall  into  falsely  tragi¬ 
cal  positions  because  of  their  weakness, 
and  their  want  of  that  will  in  which  lies 
the  very  root  of  heroic  action.  And 
here,  we  regret  to  say.  Miss  Braddon 
and  George  Eliot  join  hands.  Lady  Aud- 
ley  and  Mrs.  Transome  being  true  twin- 
sisters  of  fiction. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  Miss 
Braddon — this  comet  of  literature — had 
formed  a  conjunction  with  what  promises 
to  be  a  fixed  star  for  the  centuries,  we 
should,  in  Dante’s  words,  have  only 
looked  and  passed  on.  But  George 
Eliot,  with  all  the  f)Ower  to  exhibit  dra¬ 
matically  various  types  of  character, 
and  so  to  obtain  a  true  unity,  in  other 
words,  to  create,  has  allowed  cert.ain 
abstract  ideas  so  to  dominate  in  her 
later  works,  that  they  almost  cease  to 
be  art  in  the  loftiest  sense.  By  setting 
herself  in  conscious  and  declared  revolt 
against  the  common  beliefs,  thoughts, 
and  aspirations  of  her  time,  she  has 
made  her  last  novel  nothing  else  than 
an  apology  for  those  moral  elements 
that  nave  deposited  themselves  in  mar¬ 
riage  laws  and  begotten  other  restraints 
— mediums,  she  would  say,  of  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  God  and  of  society  toward  wom¬ 
en.  The  8ymp.athy  which  she  endeav¬ 
ors  to  extort  from  us  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Transome,  while  yet  she  kee|>8  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  details  of 
her  early  sinful  life,  at  least  till  she  has 
every  chance  to  win  it,  will  not  be  fully 
accorded  bjr  any  ri^ht-minded  person 
after  the  discovery  is  made ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  our  hearts  and  intellects 
are  set  into  debate  with  each  other  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  should  have 
been  brought  into  softest  harmony. 
The  art’fonn  has  become  a  mere  mask, 
that  she  may  preach  the  better.  Hegel 
found  great  fault  with  Goethe’s  “Goetz” 
because  of  the  interjection  of  purely 
arbitrary  elements.  He  would  certainly 
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have  detected  plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  “Romola”  and  “Felix  Holt.”  The 
little  rationalistic  hints  in  the  latter 
actually  split  it  up  into  separate  bits  of 
sermons  in  the  most  tell-tale  way,  and 
establish,  as  perhaps  no  other  work 
could  establish,  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of 
a  revolt  against  what  we  have  called  the 
furmal  elements  the  age  supplies  to  the 
artist  as  instruments  on  which,  as  Goe¬ 
the  would  say,  “  to  proceed  further.” 

There  is  one  lady  who,  though  she 
possesses  nothing  like  the  intellectual 
breadth  and  dramatic  fori*e  of  George 
Eliot,  and  certainly  has  not  one  tithe  the 
literary  trick  of  Charles  Reade,  has  yet, 
by  pnritj  of  instinct,  and  healthy  sym¬ 
pathy  with  ordinary  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  done  more  justice  to  her  own  age 
than  either  in  dealing  with  other  times. 
This  is  the  author  of  “  Citoyenne  Jac¬ 
queline,”  in  which  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
ordered  anti  vicious  of  historical  periods 
is  touched  with  almost  unprecedented 
instinctive  delicacy  and  reserve.  The 
very  soul  of  the  Revolution  is  presented 
to  us  without  any  of  its  filth  in  her  quiet 
pages.  In  this  lady's  other  stories — 
pictures  of  last  century  life  especially,  of 
which  “On  the  Stage  and  off  the  Stage” 
is  a  type  specimen — we  have  ail  the 
artificiality,  reaction,  and  w-asted  life¬ 
weariness  of  the  fteriod,  without  hint  or 
taint  of  what  was  really  repellent  and 
disgusting  in  it. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  elements  in 
themselves  immoral  may  be  purified  by 
the  truthfulness  of  the  artist  in  subor¬ 
dinating  his  personal  regards  to  this 
higher  interest — the  bond  of  common 
belief  by  which  he  is  united  to  his  time. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  preeminently  the 
case  with  Dante,  much  as  this  is  opposed 
to  the  common  view.  What  are  called 
the  Dantesque  (?)  elements  in  the  Divina 
Commedia^  for  instance,  are  not  the  re¬ 
flection  of  anything  that  pertains  to 
Dante  individually,  but  belong  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  mediaeval  conceptions  of  the 
universe  and  of  the  future.  Otherwise 
that  poem  had  been  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
moral  thinks  ever  written.  It  would  have 
simply  been — w’hat  it  is  so  often  said  to 
be — n  piece  of  cruel,  cowardly  revenge, 
and  would  have  had  no  value  either  as 
art  or  history.*  But,  on  the  contrary, 

*  All  DaDtcsqiie  imiUtiona  are  here  too  exclud- 
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when  the  work  is  viewed  in  the  synthesis 
of  its  aim  and  spirit,  we  discover  a  sort 
of  unconscious  protest — none  the  les-s 
powerful  that  it  is  a  protest  of  heart  and 
emotion — against  the  iiitellectualized 
conceptions  of  things  that  dominate  in 
the  first  portion.  In  this  sense,  truly, 
Dante  w.as  but  a  voice;  Carlyle  h.a8 
called  him  the  voice  of  ten  silent  centu¬ 
ries.  What  is  truly  personal  in  the 
“  Inferno  ”  is  the  tremblingly  tender 
affection  in  it,  which  softens  all  the  hor¬ 
ror,  and  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  awfnllest  blackness.  Thus 
we  can  see  something  of  the  sacrifice  it 
had  cost  Dante  to  continue  dramatically 
faithful  to  the  beliefs  he  had  to  make 
the  mediums  of  a  deeper  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  scheme  of  things.  For  if  we 
regard  his  pictures  of  the  sufferings  of 
Francesca,  of  fioor  Brunette  Lntini,  of 
Ugoliiio,  and  of  Ciacco  (Dante’s  pity  for 
whom  so  offends  Ginguen6),  as  in  any 
sense  real,  why  shouhl  we  gratuitously 
pass  out  of  view  his  own  griefs,  deeper 
than  tears,  that  more  than  once  made 
him  fall  down,  “come  corpo  morto  cad- 
di?”  And  yet  he  would  be  true  to 
what  he  believed  in  common  with  his 
age,  and  his  greatness  of  belief  breeds 
not  scorn  of  the  common  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who,  pointing  at  him,  8.iid,  “Eccovi 
I’uom  chi’  h  stato  all’  Inferno,”  because 
he  himself,  with  his  whole  soul,  believed 
as  they  did.  But  had  he  felt  any  per¬ 
sonal  gratific.ation  in  the  pains  he  paints 
others  as  suffeiing  in  hell,  would  he 
have  represented  himself,  as  he  has  done, 
as  suffering  with  them,  for  even  in  his 
contempt  there  is  all  the  pain  of  juty  ? 
Nay,  rather  like  Nero,  he  had  danced 
the  more  wildly  joyful  the  deejicr  the 
woes  into  which  his  enemies  w'cre  plung¬ 
ed.  Or  must  we  regard  him  not  only 
as  a  cruel,  revengeful  man,  but  also  as  a 
consummate  hypocrite?  This,  we  think, 
the  most  literaiizing  of  his  critics  will 
scarcely  assert,  and  yet  they  must  impale 
themselves  upon  either  of  the  horns  of 
this  dilemma.  Wholly  different  is  our 
view  of  Dante.*  We  believe  that  by 

ed,  because  they  become,  or  ever  tend  to  become, 
immoral  by  deference  to  tlie  mere  form  and  by 
want  of  power  to  seize  the  deeper  clement  by 
which  the  *groteflque  of  Dante  lives — his  tender¬ 
ness,  which  did  not  at  all  pertain  to  the  sphere  of 
opinion,  but  was  rather  opposed  to  it. 

♦  Any  artist,  for  instance,  who  wrote  s  series  of 
dramas  illustrative  of  the  time  of  Luther,  would 
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gympatliy  with  the  inmost  law  of  things 
he  unconsciously  rose  above  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  mediteval  belief ;  but  so 
true  is  he  to  the  element  in  whieh  he 
lived,  that  it  is  only  when  he  comes  to 
the  Purgatorio  that  he  can  pu^into  the 
mouth  ot  another  these  sublime  words: — 

“X)rribil  furon  1i  p«ccati  miei, 

Ma  la  Bonta  vnfrnxta  ha  n  gran  braceia, 

Che  prende  cio  che  si  rivoive  a  lei.”  * 

Dante’s  consciousness  and  his  uncon- 
seiousness  alike  show  his  greatness.  In 
tlie  first  is  manifested  his  faithfulness  to 
his  own  time,  and  its  beliefs  under  the 
law  of  Truth ;  and  in  the  second  his 
complete  abnegation  of  self  under  the 
law'  of  Sympathy,  with  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  deal. 

II. 

The  result  of  nearly  all  we  have  said 
IS  this,  that  the  vital  impulse  to  creation 
of  art  is  sacritice  of  the  individual ;  for 
it  is  only  thus  that  the  artist  can  do 
justice  to  what  lies  around  him,  and 

be  quite  jiieiitled  in  exhibiting  the  stniggle  be¬ 
tween  the  loving  instinct  of  the  rcfomicr  and  the 
belief  he  held  in  common  with  bis  time,  as  seen  in 
that  noted  case  of  the  child  whom  he  advised 
should  lie  thrown  into  the  river  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  devil.  But  the 
treatment  of  such  a  theme  bj  an  artist  of  our  day, 
ought  to  differ  from  the  treatment  it  could  have 
Justly  received  from  an  artist  who  wrote  while  yet 
witchcratl  and  demoniac  possession  were  believed 
in.  I'he  tendency  of  the  former  would  have  been 
to  sink  the  finest  feature  in  the  personality  of  Lu¬ 
ther  by  failing  to  apprehend  the  really  tragic  ele¬ 
ments  which  lay  in  the  contact  between  Luther’s 
intense  love  for  children  and  his  faithfulness  to 
conscience ;  he  would  not  have  seen  the  available 
elements,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  power  over  him  of 
commonly  accepted  beliefs.  The  later  artist 
would  escape  the  grotesque  elements  which  the 
other  would  import  by  making  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  Luther,  as  seen  in  this  instance,  the  main 
element;  and  hence,  though  the  historical  truth 
might  in  one  view  be  sacrificed,  it  would  be  only 
to  gain  a  deeper,  a  clearer,  and  mure  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  truly  tender  heart  of  Luther. 
The  deep  and  unconacioua  element  in  Dante  stands 
for  the  later  artist ;  the  superficial  and  conscious 
one,  in  contact  with  common  beliefs,  for  the  mediw- 
val  one :  so  that  he  is  his  own  best  interpreter. 
He  gives  at  once  form  and  spirit;  and  with  him 
these  two  are  one. 

*  It  is  perhaps  always  in  this  way — 1.«.  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  because  of  depth  and  fineness  of 
nature — that  the  artist  "  impresses  on  earlier  tradi¬ 
tions  the  moral  sense  of  mure  cultivated  times.” — 
See  Contemporary  Revieto,  vol.  iv.,  p.  361, 2d  par. ; 
and  also  vol.  lii..  p.  3S3,  par.  1. 
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which  he  is  bound  first  of  all  to  respect. 
And  this  naturally  enough  leads  us  to 
speak  of  our  second  law,  that  of  Sym¬ 
pathy  ;  and  the  Question  which  meets  us 
on  the  very  threshold  is — “Can  the  artist 
deal  morally  with  immoral  phases  of  life? 
and  if  so,  how  ?”  "NVe  reply  that  he  can  ; 
and  we  are  fain  to  throw  in,  by  wa^  of 
aerial  pontoon,  to  float  us  right  out  into 
the  current  of  our  subject,  a  text  from 
Shelley,  which,  indeed,  cxintains  the  soul 
of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  “Defence 
of  Poetry”  he  writes  : — 

“  The  great  secret  of  morals  is  love,  or  a 
going  out  of  our  own  nature,  and  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which 
exists  in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our 
ow’n.  A  man  to  be  greatly  go^  must  imagine 
intensely  and  comprehensively ;  he  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  acotlier,  and  of  many 
others ;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  species 
must  become  his  own.  The  great  instrument 
of  moral  good  is  the  imagination,  and  poetry 
ministers  to  the  effect  by  acting  on  the  cause. 
Poetry  enlarges  the  circumference  of  imagina¬ 
tion  by  replenishing  it  with  thoughts  of  ever 
new  delight,  which  nave  the  power  of  attract¬ 
ing  and  assimilating  to  their  own  nature  all 
other  thoughts,  and  which  form  new  intervals 
and  interstices,  whose  void  forever  craves 
fresh  food.  Poetry  strengthens  the  faculty 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  in  the  same  manner  as  exercise  strength¬ 
ens  the  limb.” 

So  far  Shelley.  The  principle  of  all 
true  art  is  stated  here  witli  such  clearness 
and  beauty,  that  all  which  is  left  is  to 
show  more  fully  how  it  operates. 

All  creative  literature,  then  (and  by 
this  we  mean  what  De  Quincey  would 
call  the  literature  of  power  in  opposition 
to  the  literature  ot  mere  science  or 
teaching,  with  which  we  have  now 
nothing  to  do),  may,  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  divided  into  dramatic  and 
lyrical — that  which  professes  to  repre¬ 
sent  phases  of  life  external  to  the  artist, 
and  that,  again,  which  is  the  emotional 
outflow  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as 
the'  artist’s  personal  feelings  and  expe¬ 
riences.  True,  these  do  run  into  each 
other,  now  and  again,  with  the  most 
delicate  shadings,  but  it  is  quite  possible, 
in  a  general  way,  to  view  them  distinctly. 
How,  then,  let  us  ask,  can  the  dramatic 
writer  deal  with  immoral  phases  of  life, 
and  yet  write  morally  ?  W e  answer,  by 
self-sacrifice.  Mrs.  Brow’ning  abruptly 
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closes  one  of  her  pnragraphs  in  “Aurora 
Leigh  ”  with  the  words,  “Art’s  a  service, 
mark and  she  begins  another  by  “Art 

guts  action  on  the  top  of  suffering.” 

ignihcantly  enough,  Clough  ends  one 
of  his  finest  stanzas  with  the  words, 

“  Love  is  fellow-service,  I  believe  and 
if  we  have  regard  to  Shelley’s  main  idea. 
Love  and  Art  might,  from  some  points 
of  view,  be  taken  as  equivalents.*  Siip- 
posing  that  in  the  present  instance  we  do 
regard  them  as  synonymous,  if  we  f<»llow 
these  expressions  to  their  roots,  they  will 
give  us  the  true  idea  of  all  genuine  art. 
How,  then,  can  art  be  a  service  ?  Wo 
may  put  it  thus,  that  at  the  basis  of  ail 
sincerity — a  phrase  which  has  recently 
cropped  up  and  got  a  great  place  in 
sestnetics — lies  sacrifice  ;  a  point  on 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  always  been  remarkably  clear, 
though,  generally  speaking,  hU  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  tests  of  it  h.ave  been  of  rather 
a  low  and  material  order  (see  pastim 
“Past  and  Present”).  But  how  does 
this  sacrifice  of  the  individual  show  itself 
in  dramatic  art?  In  this,  that  the  higher 
the  art  the  deeper  the  sympathy  by 
which  the  artist  has  passed  out  of  his  own 
individual  spheie  into  that  of  existences 
diflFerent  from  his  own,  which  yet  he  rep¬ 
resents  as  clearly,  kindly,  and  faithfully, 
as  though  they  were  within  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  sphere.  The  false  idea  th.at 
enjoyment,  or  pleasure,  is  the  prime 
mover  in  the  production  of  art,  as  well 
as  its  main  end,  will  not  fall  in  very  well 
with  this  notion  ;  but  wo  get  thence  the 
key  to  the  genuineness  and  natural  health 
of  all  true  artists,  and  the  rea.son  of  that 
mysterious  sympathy  which  their  works 
breathe,  and  beget  in  their  readers  be¬ 
cause  they  breathe  it.  It  is  by  the  clear 
evidence  of  this  self-sacrificing  sympathy 
that  Falstaff,  Ophelia,  Timon,  and  lago, 
arc  truly  moral  characters. 

Much  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  spoken  against 
the  “  Confessions  of  a  beautiful  soul  ”  in 
“  Wilhelm  Meister,”  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  contributes  much  to  give 
dramatic  character  to  the  book,  and  to 
relieve  details,  which,  taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  were  certainly  immoral,  though 

*  We  must  not  be  thought  to  speak  oonfusedlj 
here,  sinoe  in  the  FWtnighUy  Review — ustiallj 
charseterized  bj  clearness  of  thouglit  and  style— 
Mr.  R.  Buchanan  writes  of  “Works  of  Art  or  of 
Heart.” 


we  do  not  say  that  it  might  not  have 
been  wrought  in  with  more  skill  and  less 
of  abruptness.  Stolberg  was  not  so 
very  unwise,  after  all,  when  he  cut  out 
this  wonderful  tract,  and  threw  the  rest 
of  the  book  into  the  fire.  Carlyle  has 
remarke<l  that  each  character  in  “  Meis¬ 
ter”  moves  freely  in  his  own  individual 
sphere.  The  Schone  Sede  moves  more 
freely  than  any  ;  and  she  redeems  other 
portions  of  the  work,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  her  purity  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  as  because  of  the  contrast  that 
lies  between  her  character  and  that  of 
the  artist.  Goethe,  we  can  easily  Imj- 
lieve,  had  little  of  personal  liking  for 
mystical  and  mcta}>hysical  modes  of  con¬ 
ception  and  of  feeling,  and  yet  he 
proves  by  this  bit  of  work  that  to  such 
he  can  do  justice.  Perfect  fairness  tow¬ 
ard  ch.aracter8  with  whom  we  h.ardly 
sympathize  is  not  very  easy  of  attain¬ 
ment,  but  Goethe  in  the  “  Beautiful 
Soul”  has  attained  it,  and  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  almost  atones  for  a  deal  which 
is  of  indifferent  character  in  the  book. 

We  have  said  that  the  wiiler  the 
chasm  between  the  personal  sphere  of 
the  artist  and  that  of  his  sub)cct,  the 
higher  is  the  art.  The  reason  of  this  is 
simple,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  the  force 
of  sympathy  needed  to  create,  the 
stronger  are  the  proofs  of  purity.  For 
purity  lies  at  the  root  of  sympathy — is, 
indeed,  the  only  soil  in  which  it  flour¬ 
ishes.  The  grossly  impure  man  cannot 
sympathize,  and  l>ecause  he  cannot  sym- 
athize,  he  cannot  reflect  anything  but 
is  own  selfish  greed,  and  exclusive  de¬ 
sire  after  plea.sure.  The  'power  to  dra 
maticaUy  create  and  deal  with  an  im- 
inorat  character,  is  thus  a  proof  of  puri¬ 
ty  :  clearness,  harmony  of  nature,  being 
dependent  on  this  as  the  light-giving 
power  of  the  diamond  is  dependent  on 
the  sun. 

Half-artists,  in  all  they  do,  only  tell 
their  own  sins  and  meannesses  indirect¬ 
ly,  and  however  much  they  may  veil 
tlieir  self- worship  in  fine  words,  nature 
has  a  sure  way  of  dealing  with  them  in 
the  long  run ;  she  lets  them  die,  in  spite 
of  all  their  sp.arkle.  What,  for  instance, 
has  now  become  of  Byron,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  art  and  play  of  wit, 
was  not  dramatic,  and  had  no  real  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  was  rather  intensely  personal 
and  selfish,  and^  therefore  immoral? 
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Cliaucer  is  the  antipodes  of  liyron,  and 
this,  not  80  nuxch  owing  to  difference  in 
the  things  dealt  with,  whether  sensual 
or  the  reverse,  as  because  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two 
men.  Byron’s  power  is  that  of  storm, 
Chaucer’s  that  of  the  all-subduing  sun¬ 
shine. 

Chaucer’s  tellers  of  filthy  stories  are 
above  all  natural,  and  they  prove  at 
once  his  sympathy  and  his  purity.  One 
not  unworthy  to  speak  on  the  subject 
— glancing  at  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
says — 

“  Chaucer  is  a  king,  and  inherits  the  earth, 
and  expands  his  great  soul  smilingly  to  em¬ 
brace  liis  great  heritage.  Nothing  is  too 
high  for  him  to  touch  with  a  tliought,  noth¬ 
ing  too  low  to  dower  with  an  affection.  .  . 

.  .  .  Childlike,  his  tears  and  smiles  lie  at 

the  edge  of  his  eyes. . lie  can 

create  as  well  as  dream,  and  work  in  clay  as 
well  as  cloud ;  and  saying,  ‘  I  will  make  “  A 
Wife  of  Bath,"  a.s  well  as  Emilie,  and  you 
shall  remember  her  as  long  ’—we  do  remem¬ 
ber  her  as  long." 

When  we  compare  Chaucer’s  “Can¬ 
terbury  Pilgrimage”  with  Boccaccio’s 
“  Decameron,”  for  instance — a  compari¬ 
son  which  is  the  more  justifiable,  inas¬ 
much  ns  with  some  they  would  be  placed 
in  the  8;ime  category — we  find  them 
really  separated  from  each  other  by  all 
the  width  of  the  world  of  art.  The  won¬ 
derful  force  of  sympathy  is  what  we  ad¬ 
mire  and  womler  at  in  the  one ;  the 
clever,  squiirel-likc  agility  with  which 
the  other  bobs  up  and  down,  slightly 
changing  the  m-a-ok  each  time,  is  what 
w’e  smile  .at  in  the  other.  And  surely, 
Chaucer,  within  the  bounds  of  his  work, 
shows  a  mighty  range  of  sympathy;  for, 
from  the  “  Parson’s  Tale  ”  to  the  “  Mill¬ 
er’s  Tale  ”  or  the  “  Rove’s  Tale,”  what 
a  stretch  1  The  difference  betw’een  them 
is  dynamic ;  and  w'c  may,  for  clearness, 
put  It  thus:  If  the  “Rove’s  Tale”  is  the 
utterance  of  Chaucer’s  own  personal 
feelings,  then  what  painful  effort  it  must 
have  cost  him  to  so  enter  into  the  Par¬ 
son’s  modes  of  life  and  feeling  as  to 
w’rite  his  tale  !  And  if  the  “  Parson’s 
Tale”  merely  reflects  Chaucer,  with 
what  yearning  he  must  have  gone  forth 
after  the  “Wife  of  Bath!”  While, 
again,  how  wholly  different  are  either  of 
these  from  the  “Lay  of  Sir  Thopas,” 
which  perhaps  expresses  something  of 


individual  opinion !  And  yet  Chaucer 
would  not,  perha[)S,  have  sworn  to  the 
whole  of  it  on  the  Book !  Boccaccio, 
in  the  “Decameron,”  on  the  contrary, 
shows  scarcely  any  real  sympathy,  but 
only  pride  in  his  own  power  of  exaggerat¬ 
ing,  and,  by  exaggeration,  making  simply 
disgusting  the  vices  of  the  priests,  whoso 
better  chances  of  learning  the  ladies’ 
secrets  and  getting  their  confidences,  he 
seemed  to  grudge  them  with  surprising 
sinceritj/.  Boccaccio’s  stories  mostly 
deal  with  the  same  subject-matter ;  men 
and  women  are  treated  by  him  as  though 
they  were  made  of  two  things — wit  and 
wantonness — and  nothing  more ;  there 
is  no  exercise  of  sympathy,  and  no  true 
variety  either  of  topic  or  character,  as 
in  nature;  and  hence  we  say  they  are 
unreal,  not  because  they  are  sensual, 
but  because  they  are  false,  one-sided, 
and  unnatural.  The  roots  of  all  of  them, 
like  half-starved,  thirsty  trees,  turn  and 
twist,  and  work  themselves  in  the  same 
direction,  toward  the  one  little  living 
stream  in  Boccaccio — his  shrewd  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  in  contact  with  the 
sensual.  On  that  ground  he  does  possess 
some  power  of  humor;  off  it,  he  is  but 
a  common  man — an  Ithuriel  without  his 
spear,  a  Saint)sun  shaven  of  his  locks.  It 
is  a  phase  of  life  this  which  may  be  real 
enough ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
reality,  nor  the  main  one,  and  it  is  a  very 
subordinate  element  in  the  highest  art. 
There  is  a  sense  of  self-satisfaction,  of 
chuckling,  low  enjoyment  about  them, 
alien  wholly  at  once  to  the  classical 
spirit  and  to  the  dramatic  seif-sacrifico 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  high  art. 

Properly  speaking,  Boccaccio’s  “  De¬ 
cameron,”  notwithstanding  its  form,  is 
lyrical,  and  not  dramatic ;  for  the 
writer  never  properly  passes  out  of 
his  own  sphere.  A  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
is,  that  real  artists,  in  dealing  with 
coarse  phases  of  life,  are  as  plain,  rude, 
and  direct  as  mature  hersellj  and  seem 
to  use  least  of  all  artistic  resources  in 
presenting  these,  as  might  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath  with  that  of  Emilie.  Our 
old  writers  have  recourse  to  no  verbal 
trickery  to  color  and  disguise;  and 
instances  in  scores  might  be  got  in 
confirmation  from  Shakes{)cre,  Chaucer, 
and  Ben  Jonsou,  were  it  needful  but 
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every  honest  reader  will  at  once  en¬ 
dorse  this  statement,  and  w’ill  call  to 
mind  many  such  passages. 

An  instance  from  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature  occurs  to  us,  bearing  out  our 
idea  of  Sympathy.  Tennyson  has  only 
wiitten  one  truly  dramatic  piece  of  art, 
the  “Norihei-n  Fanner,”  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  maidenly  purity  Tennyson  has 
shown  in  everjthing  lyrical,  here,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  clearly  out  of  his  own  person¬ 
al  sphere,  he  can  so  sympathuse  with 
the  rude,  stolid,  old  Saxon  nature,  as  to 
make  him  tell  faithfully  that  epis^e  in 
his  life  about  Bes-sie  ^larris’s  “  barn,” 
so  that  the  poem  is  not  only  moral,  but 
the  njore  so  a.s  it  is  seen  to  be  the  truer 
and  more  real,  because  of  the  honest 
telling  of  this  very  circumstance. 

III. 

We  have  thus  a  law'  of  Sympathy  by 
which  the  morality  of  the  dramatic  ar¬ 
tist  is  guaranteed,  and  we  have  also  a 
law  which  protects  us  from  immorality 
in  the  lyrical  sphere — the  law  of  Re¬ 
serve.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  do, 
at  certain  points,  intersect  and  run  into 
each  other,  but  only  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  as  do  the 
elements  with  which  they  respectively 
deal.  What  doubtless  distinguishes 
the  dramatic  from  the  lyrical  is  this, 
that  in  the  one  there  is  a  positive 
abandoning  of  the  personal  sphere,  or  a 
passing  beyond  its  limits ;  whereas  in 
the  lyrical  the  personal  element  is 
throven  forward  into  an  atmosphere 
of  the  imagination,  where  it  is  purged 
from  all  that  is  narrow,  local,  or  spe¬ 
cially  distinctive  of  the  man.  For  all 
purposes  of  criticism,  however,  the  two 
laws  may  be  viewed  separately,  and  the 
distinction  will  tend  to  give  greater 
clearness  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  law  of  Reserve  then  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  this  way,  that  all  that  pertains 
to  the  individual,  whose  necessary  forms 
of  utterance  must  be  mere  details,  shall 
be  dissolved  in  a  subtle  play  oil  sugges¬ 
tion,  which  imparts  a  human  umver- 
sality  to  the  work.  There  is  no  lyrical 
art  where  this  is  wanting,  so  that  really 
all  true  lyrics,  from  one  point  of  view, 
lend  to  become  dramatic  again — a  fact 
which  Browning  knows  well,  and  which 
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Carlyle  had  full  view  of  w’hen  he 
aw’arded  the  palm  to  Bums  as  a  song- 
M-riter  over  everyl>o<ly  but  Shakespere, 
and  when,  too,  he  gave  the  preference 
to  the  “Jolly  lleggars”  over  “Mary  in 
IIe.avcn,”  and  the  rest  of  that  type, 
probably  to  the  surprise  of  many. 

The  law  of  Reserve  indeed  is  specially 
stringent  in  its  requirements  where  im¬ 
moral  phases  of  life  are  to  be  lyrically 
dealt  with.  The  artist,  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  must  indicate  the  dramatic 
line  between  his  own  sphere  and  that 
of  his  subject.  Burns,  in  one  or  two  ol 
his  songs,  has  failed  in  this,  and  we 
turn  from  them  in  a  sort  of  loathing 
pity ;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  art,  a  greater  triumph 
of  the  subliming  process  of  the  healthy 
dramatic  imagimation,  in  opposition  to 
the  self-involved  artistic  im.agination, 
than  these  same  “  Jolly  Beggars,” 
which  become  strictly  moral  through 
fine  reach  of  sympathy  shown  through¬ 
out  These  poor,  crack-brained  wan¬ 
derers,  in  shelter  at  “  I’oosie  Nancy’s,” 
were  surely  far  enough  from  ordinary 
sympathy ;  but,  with  grand  selMenial, 

Burns  for  a  time  banished  Clarindas, 
and  even  Highland  Marys,  from  his 
mind — he  relinquished  the  lower  lyrical 
sphere  for  the  higher  one,  and  made 
even  beggars  immortal ;  and  if  ever 
either  beggars  or  “  prostitutes  were 
made  immoital,”  it  was  in  this  way. 

Indeed,  this  element  is  largely  pre.sent 
in  nearly  all  Burns’  songs ;  and  hence 
their  healthy  natural  variety,  in  which 
point  they  differ  from  one  large  section 
of  Beranger’s,  with  their  indescribable 
sameness  of  spirit,  arising  from  his  evi¬ 
dent  proclivity  toward  low  phases  of 
life — a  fact  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Goethe,  a  critic,  one  would  fancy,  not 
likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  fastidiousness.  i 

He  siiys  : — “  Beranger  has  the  same  j 

relation  to  his  contemporaries  as  Ilor-  ' 

ace  or  Hafiz ;  but  as  ho  belongs  to  the  | 

lower  class,  the  licentious  and  vulgar 
are  not  very  hateful  to  him,  and  he  j 

treats  them  with  a  tort  of  partiality." 

In  other  words,  Goethe  admits  that 
there  is  a  large  non-natural  element 
in  Beranger’s  works — non-natural  inas-  j 
much  as  it  betrays  individual  limitation,  i 

and  to  th.at  extent  they  are  not  art.  But, 
perhaps,  Cecco  Angiolieri  surpas-sed  all  | 
others  in  his  sincerity  in  a  low  passion.  i 
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He  is  so  sincere  in  his  adulterous  wor¬ 
ship  of  Bechina,  the  shoemaker’s  wife, 
that  he  can  produce  nothing  but  Bechi- 
nates.  He  drives  his  master,  Dante, 
into  the  strangest  development,  refusing 
to  see  anything  in  him  save  merely  a 
sort  of  artistic  sexualism.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  he  has  no  sympathy, 
and  bis  self-conscious  sonnets — at  least, 
all  we  have  seen  of  him  in  the  Italiano 
Pamtuo — are  only  a  higher  sort  of  loose, 
dyspe[)tic  talk,  like  that  Mr.  Carlyle  says 
any  sickiv  tailor  in  London  will  throw 
you  off,  ii  you  will  but  listen  to  him. 

The  result  of  all  we  have  now  said 
seems  to  be  this — that  so  long  as  the 
artist  himself  is  under  the  influence  of 
pa-ssion,  or  can  write  of  it  with  the 
partiality  one  always  feels  toward  a 
resent  pleasure,  his  work  will  be  false, 
is  experience  not  yet  having  reduced 
itself  to  unity.  Till  ho  can  faithfully 
suspend  all  individual  regards,  and  view 
it  as  an  objective  totality,  ho  has  not 
done  this,  and  writes  mere  autobiogra- 
,  however  clever  and  finished  it  may 
in  the  external  form.  This  law 
seems  to  have  been  ever  present  in 
Goethe’s  mind  after  he  had  done  with 
Werther,  and  this  fact  furnishes  Mr. 
Lewes  with  matter  for  one  or  two  fine 
paragT-'ipli^ 

The  more  common  form,  however,  in 
w'hich  we  have  immorality  nowadays  is 
the  confusing  of  these  two  spheres,  the 
lyrical  and  the  dramatic;  which  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  pruriency  and  vice. 
By  the  prevailing  determination  to  clothe 
purely  lyrical  moods  in  independent 
dramatic  forms,  a  real  line  of  distinction 
is  being  completely  effaced,  and  a  wholly 
false  realism  justified.  The  trick  of 
setting  up  a  number  of  adventitious 
names  or  masks,  under  which  the  better 
to  figure  personal  and  private  moods 
and  experiences,  has,  since  the  days  of 
Byron,  been  most  falsely  held  dramatic, 
however  much  evidence  there  may  have 
been  of  want  of  hold  on  that  essential 
and  deeper  variety  of  character  in  which 
true  dramatic  unity  consists.  The  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  theatre  was,  after  all, 
a  good  test  of  what  was  essentially  dra¬ 
matic  in  conception ;  for  while  lower 
minds  thirst  for  variety,  and  cultured 
ones  for  unity,  the  latter  often  seek  too 
intently  after  a  merely  abstract  unity, 
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like  that  of  the  metaphysician,  which 
can  never  be  found  in  reality;  and  so 
the  check  of  the  common  judgment, 
which  is  apt  at  catching  broad  verisi¬ 
militudes,  and  abandoning  preconceived 
ideas,  may  often  be  of  vmue.  There  is 
nothing  more  hateful  than  hypocrisy 
and  this  attempt  at  confusing  these  two 
worlds  is  the  highest  species  of  artistic 
hypocrisy.  The  incompleted  experience 
which  has  never  really  purified  itself 
from  the  clay  of  personal  likings  and 
proclivities,  will  infallibly  show  itself  in 
want  of  concentration,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  separate  details,  which  are 
either  meaningless  in  a  dramatic  point 
of  view,  or  offensive  in  a  lyrical  one, 
because  wanting  that  intensity  of  utter¬ 
ance  which  high  modes  of  experience 
ever  take  in  reality. 

Chaucer’s  coarseness,  for  instance,  we 
can  easily  see,  does  not  belong  to 
Chaucer ;  it  is  something  wholly  ob¬ 
jective  to  him,  and  to  which  he  must  do 
justice,  as  he  does  to  the  highest  and 
purest.  We  should  not  like  to  dogmatize 
on  the  point,  but  we  cannot  hdp  think¬ 
ing  that  Robert  Buchanan  has  some¬ 
times  offended  in  this  regard ;  and  what 
vexes  us  most  with  him  is,  that  in  his 
“Ijondon  Poems”  he  seems  sometimes 
to  offend  out  of  mere  malice  jirepenm, 
and  the  desire  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
proprieties.  “Little  Milliners”  and 
“  Jane  Lewsons  ”  are  utterly  unworthy 
to  be  set  alongside  of  “Liz.”^  Mr. 
Buchanan,  notwithstaading  rare  powers, 
may  wreck  on  the  SojUa  of  a  revolt 
against  his  time,  and  in  this  respect  be 
would  do  well  to  take  a  Uesson  from  the 
Laureate. 

We  h.ave  certainly  no  31-fceling 
toward  Mr.  Swirdhtirne,  iuid  shall  not 
show  in  detail  how  he  ha.s  offewled  in 
this  point  by  naerging  all  difference  of 
character  in  a.  determination  after 
morbid  analysis^.  Nor  sludl  we  speak 
at  length  of  Mr..  Carlyle,  for  the  same 
reason,  though  his  tendency  to  confuse 
characters  esst'Hlially  and  rarfically  dif¬ 
ferent — characters  -  such  as-  Dtinte  and 
Diderot,  Knoc  and  Marat,  Mrabeau  and 
Richter,  Bums  and  Voltaire — by  the 
projection  o-ver  them  of  the-  shadow  of  a 
second  individuality,  has  done  not  a  little 
to  feed  thaii  8entiineiitaL8ym|)athy  which,, 
through  several  table  hands,  is  being 
ministered:  to  the^presemt  gteoeration  bjr 
47 
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means  of  fiction,  and  bj  M’hich  all  the 
good  old  distinctions  as  to  character  and 
conduct  are  made  to  glimmer  off  like 
ainted  glass  —  cleverness  nowadays 
eing  held  to  redeem  vice,  and  “sin¬ 
cerity  ”  to  make  immorality  moral. 
Carlyle,  however,  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  intense  and  self^onscious  reading  of 
the  individual  conceptions  into  every¬ 
thing  he  deals  with  in  this  way — that 
somehow  the  reader  cannot  separate 
him  from  his  characters,  even  when, 
with  a  half-grim  half-humorous  chuckle, 
he  tells  of  their  depravities,  as  he  does 
of  Diderot,  of  Marat,  of  Mirabeau,  or 
of  the  diabolic  trial  of  the  young  Prince 
Frederick’s  virtue  in  his  last  work.  It 
is  lucky  for  us  of  the  present  day  that 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  greatest  sins  have  been 
committed  in  the  sphere  of  history, 
where  frequently  an  appeal  to  simple 
fact  disturbs  the  arbitrary  balance  he 
had  erected  on  which  to  set  his  charac¬ 
ters  ;  for,  strangely,  in  his  fiction  he  has 
been  far  more  faithful — Teufelsdrockh 
and  Abbot  Samson  being  much  more 
consistent  with  bis  formal  teachings 
than  his  historic  heroes  are. 

We  will  not  be  regarded  as  having 
wTonged  Mr.  Buchanan  when  we  frank¬ 
ly  confess  that  his  article  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Revieus  of  September  15,  last 
year,  on  “  The  Immorality  of  Author¬ 
ship,”  has  been  the  magnet  which  has 
mainly  drawn  our  scattered  thoughts 
together  into  this  form.  Of  that  article 
we  are  ctmstrained  to  say  that  it  seems 
only  too  consistent  with  some  traces  we 
have  just  indicated  having  met  with  in 
his  more  recent  poems.  By  the  dotfbt- 
ful  use  of  the  phrase  “  sincerity  ” 
throughout  that  article  he  formally  and 
distinctly  obliterates  the  distinction 
between  the  lyric  and  dramatic,  and 
gives  loose  to  pruriency  and  vice  on 
every  side  by  failing  to  guard  against 
the  intrusion  into  art  of  those  personal 
regards  which  are  ever  destructive  of 
that  totality  of  conception  in  which 
consists  the  essence  of  art  But  properly 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
for  this  as  Goethe  is,  though  we  should 
certainly  not  have  expected  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  attainments  would 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  blindly  led 
in  this  matter,  as  it  Is  too  evident  he 
has  been.  For  notwithstanding  the 
.testimonies  of  reviews  and  newspapers, 


from  the  Timet  and  Saturday  Review 
downward,  as  to  the  originality  of  the 
article  ami  the  daring  boldnt'ss  of  its 
style,  truth  compels  us  to  dissipate  this 
illusion.  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  succinctly 
states  his  doctrine : — 

“  So  distinctly  does  nature  work,  indeed, 
that  what  is  one  writer’s  immorality  is  the 
morality  of  another  writer;  so  delicately  does 
she  work  that  what  shocks  us  in  one  book 
plays  lightly  through  the  meaning  of  another, 
and  gives  us  pleasure.  Immoral  subjects 
treated  insincerely  leave  an  immoral  effect 
upon  those  natures  weak  enough  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it  at  all;  the  same  subject  treated 
with  the  power  of  genius  and  the  delicacy  of 

art,  delights  and  exalts  us . Wherever 

a  gay  sincere  heart  hat  chosen  immoral  subjects, 
and  succeeded  in  not  only  making  them  tolerable 
hut  pleasant,  nature  hat  stepped  in  with  the 
magic  of  genius  to  spiritualize  the  impure." 

That  is  but  a  poor  re-rendering,  and 
indeed  the  whole  article  is  but  an  ampli¬ 
fication,  of  the  clever  remark  made  by 
Goethe  to  Eckermann  one  day  in  the 
year  1827 : — 

“  I  find  a  highly  remarkable  contrast  to  this 
Chinese  novel  in  the  Chansons  de  Beranger, 
which  have  almost  every  one  some  immoral, 
licentious  subject  for  their  foundation,  and 
which  would  be  extremely  odious  to  me  if 
managed  by  a  gmius  in  ferior  to  lieranger  :  he, 
however,  hat  succeeded  in  making  them  not  only 
i'llerable,  but  pleasing." — Conversations,  i.  p. 
350. 

Had  Mr.  Buchanan  even  gone  to  the 
original,  he  would  nut  perhaps  have  used 
the  Udl-tale  words  we  have  put  in  italics. 
The  kernel  of  the  matter  lies  there,  and 
whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  Mr. 
Buchanan's  article,  certainly  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  oiiginal  in  any  sense  what¬ 
ever  ;  though  it  makes  only  too  clear  to  us 
the  medium  through  which  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an  has  been  infected  at  once  with  his 
aesthetics  and  his  love  of  Beranger  and 
the  “gaudriole.” 


The  Cornbill  Uagmilne. 

THE  ABKHASIAN  INSURRECTION  OF 
AUGUST  8,  1866. 

“ So’ouK-Soo,”  or  “Cool  Waters,”  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  lovely 
province  of  Abkhasia.  Lying  only  a 
few  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  Black 
Sea  shore,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  the 
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wooded  Caucasus,  a  day’s  ride  north  of 
tlie  town  and  harbor  of  Soukhoum- 
Kale,  it  was  from  old  times  a  favorite 
summer  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  Ab- 
khasia  ;  their  winter  was  more  often  pass¬ 
ed  at  Drand  or  Otchemchiri,  farther 
down  the  coast. 

But  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauty 
and  residential  importance,  this  locality 
has  acquired  a  special  title  to  almost 
European  interest  since  August,  1806, 
when  it  became  the  scene  and  starting- 
point  of  an  outbreak — disguised  in  distort¬ 
ed  newspaper  accounts  under  fictions  of 
brigandage,  slave-driving,  and  the  like, 
but  which  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
an  Eastern  reenactment  of  events  famil¬ 
iar,  since  1830,  to  Warsaw  and  the 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Kussiiui 
Empire. 

Dufing  the  month  of  November,  1866, 
while  the  memories  of  the  Abkhasian 
insurrection  were  still  recent,  and  the 
lingering  autumn  of  the  Caucasus  yet 
permitted  horse-travelling  (for  in  w’inter 
these  mountains  become  totally  impas¬ 
sable),  we — that  is,  myself  with  a  Min- 
grelian  servant  and  guide — arrived  at 
So’ouk-Soo,  after  a  ten  hours’  ride  from 
Soukhoum-Kal6,  through  bush  and 
forest,  stream  and  mire.  Koads  are 
luxuries  often  announced  in  programmes, 
sometimes  talked  of,  but  nev'er  seen  in 
these  provinces.  It  w'as  already  dark 
when,  after  much  clambering  and  slip¬ 
ping,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  sort  of 
)lateau,  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
ledges,  where  scattered  lights  glimmer¬ 
ed  among  the  bushwood,  and  dogs 
barking  in  all  directions  gave  us  to  know 
that  we  had  reached  So’ouk-Soo.  Like 
most  other  Abkhasian  villages,  its  hous¬ 
es  are  neither  ranged  in  streets  nor 
grouped  in  blocks,  but  scattered  as  at 
random,  each  in  a  separate  enclosure. 
The  houses  themselves  are  one-storied 
and  of  wood,  sometimes  mere  huts  of 
wattle  and  clay;  the  enclosures  are  of 
cut  stakes,  planted  and  interwoven  lat- 
ticewise  ;  the  spaces  between  these 
hedgerows  serve  for  the  passage  of 
counileas  goats  and  oxen  that  pa.ss  the 
night  within  their  masters’  precincts,  and 
go  out  to  pasture  during  the  day.  Old 
forest-trees,  fresh  underwood,  bramble, 
and  grass  grow  everywhere,  regardless 
of  the  houses,  which  are  often  in  a  man¬ 
ner  lost  among  them ;  one  is  at  times 


right  in  the  middle  of  a  village  before 
one  has  even  an  idea  of  having  approach¬ 
ed  it. 

After  much  hallooing  and  much  an¬ 
swering  in  sibilants  and  gutturals, — really 
the  Abkhasian  alphabet  seems  to  contain 
nothing  else, — we  prevailed  on  some 
peasants  to  get  up  and  guide  us  through 
the  darkness  to  the  house  of  the  Nat- 
chaluick,  or  Governor  of  the  district. 
Here  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  with  his  Excellency,  a  Georgian 
by  birth,  and,  like  every  one  else  of  these 
ilks,  who  is  not  of  serhsh  origin,  a  prince 
by  title,  but  now  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
army,  into  which  the  “  natives,”  fond  as 
negroes  of  gay  dress  and  glitter,  are 
readily  attracted  by  lace  and  epaulettes. 
Many  of  the  “  princes  ”  of  the  land — 
elsewhere  chiefs  or  sheykhs  at  most — 
have,  on  this  motive,  with  the  additional 
hope  of  a  de(x>ration,  assumed  the  badg¬ 
es  of  Russian  military  service,  wherein 
they  easily  obtain  subordinate  posts ; 
and  there  aid  as  spies  or  as  tools  in  dis¬ 
arming  the  constiintly  recurring  discon¬ 
tent  of  their  countrymen,  till  some  day 
or  other  their  own  personal  discontent 
breaks  out,  and  then  the  tool,  no  longer 
serviceable,  is  broken  and  thrown  aside, 
to  be  replaced,  where  wanted,  by  an¬ 
other. 

Early  next  morning,  while  the  dew 
littered  on  the  rank  grass,  and  the 
right  sun  shone  slant  through  the  yet 
leafy  trees,  we  rode,  accompanied  by  the 
“  Natchulnick  ”  and  his  whole  suite  of 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians  in  Cossack 
dress,  to  visit  the  “  Meidan  ”  of  So’ouk- 
Soo,  where  the  first  shot  of  insurrection 
had  been  fired  four  months  before. 

A  “  Meidan,”  or  “  open  ground,”  is — 
all  know  who  have  visited  the  East — 
the  necessaiy  adjunct  of  every  town  or 
village  honored  by  a  chieftain’s  residence. 
It  serves  for  town-hall,  for  park,  for 
parade-ground,  for  scene  of  all  public 
gathering,  display,  business,  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  On  it  is  invariably  situated  the 
chiers  or  governor’s  abode ;  a  mosque, 
if  the  land  be  Mahometan,  a  church,  if 
Christian,  is  never  wanting ;  the  main 
street  or  artery  of  the  locality  termi¬ 
nates  here.  Lastly,  it  is  seldom  devoid  of 
a  few  large  trees,  the  shade  of  loiterers. 

The  Meidan  of  So’ouk-Soo  offers  all 
these  characteri.stic  features,  but  offers 
tliem  aller  a  manner  indicating  the  events 
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it  has  witnessed,  and  the  causes  or  con¬ 
sequences  of  those  eveiits.  It  is  an  open 
book,  lepbly  written  by  the  Nemesis  of 
history,  the  “  measure  for  measure,”  the 
recipro(»ted  revenges  of  national  follies 
and  national  crimes. 

“  Which  living  waves  where  thou 
didst  cease  to  live,”  says  Byron,  contrast¬ 
ing  the  quiet  prolonged  existence  of 
great  nature  with  the  short  and  turbu¬ 
lent  period  of  human  life.  Much  the 
same  feeling  comes  over  one  at  So’ouk- 
800.  The  green  grassy  plot  dotted  with 
noble  trees — beech,  elm,  and  oak ; 
around,  the  swelling  uplands,  between 
which  the  “  cool  waters  ”  of  the  torrent 
— whence  the  name  of  the  place — rush 
sparkling  down  to  the  blue  sea ;  beyond, 
the  huge  Caucasian  mountain  chain,  here 
seen  in  all  its  central  magnificence  of 
dark  forest  below  and  white  fantastic 
peaks  above,  in  unearthly  wildness  of 
outline  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  pre-Raphaelite  landscape- 
painter;  above,  the  ever-varying  sky; 
around,  the  fresh  hill-breeze  :  The  chiefs 
of  Abkhasia  could  not  have  found  in  all 
their  domains  a  fairer,  a  more  life-giving 
place  for  their  residence.  But  another 
story  is  told  by  the  traces  of  a  ruined 
mosque  on  one  side  of  the  Meidan,  and 
near  it  some  neglected  tombs  bearing  on 
the  carved  posts — which  here  replace 
monumental  stones — the  Mahometan 
symbolic  turban.  Close  by  are  four 
wooden  crosses,  sunk  and  awry,  freshly 
planted  in  the  still  loose  mould  of  as 
many  recent  OTaves.  Next,  the  black¬ 
ened  walls  and  empty  windows  of  a  large 
burnt  bouse  surrounded  by  a  broken 
stone-wall.  Further  on,  a  second  fire- 
ruin,  amid  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  yet 
thickly-growing  garden.  Opposite,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Meidan,  and  alone 
intact  and  entire,  as  though  triumphing 
over  the  min  it  has  in  no  small  measure 
caused,  stands  a  church — a  small  build¬ 
ing  of  the  semi-Byzantine  style  usual  in 
Russian  and  Georgian  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 
chitecture  hereabouts.  Close  by  is  a 
large  house,  symmetrically  built,  with  a 
porch  of  Greek  marble  and  other  signs 
of  former  display.  But  all  within  has 
been  gutted  and  burnt ;  the  long  range 
of  stone  windows  opens  into  emptiness, 
the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the  marble 
columns  are  stained  and  split  with  fire. 
Here,  too,  in  the  same  strange  contrast 
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of  life  and  death,  a  beautiful  garden, 
where  the  mixture  of  cypress  and  roses, 
of  flowering  trees  and  deep  leafy  shrub¬ 
bery,  betokens  Turkish  taste,  forms  a 
sideground  and  a  background  to  the 
dismantled  dwelling.  Some  elms  and  a 
few  Cossack-tenanted  huts  complete  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Meidan. 

Each  one  of  these  objects  has  a  history, 
each  one  is  a  footprint  in  the  march  of 
the  Caucasian  Nemesis,  each  one  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  triumph  and  of  her  justice. 

The  rained  mosque  and  turban- 
crowned  tomb-posts  recall  the  time 
when  Mahometanism  and  submis.'-ion  to 
the  great  centre  of  orthodox  Islam,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  the  ofiicial  condition  of 
Abkhasia.  This  passed  ^to  Russian 
rule  and  Christian  lordship ;  and  the 
Nemesis  of  this  phase  is  marked  by  the 
w’ooden  crosses  under  which  lie  the  mu¬ 
tilated  corpses  of  Colonel  Cognard,  Rus¬ 
sian  Governor-General  of  Alikhasia,  of 
IsmailoflT,  Russian  “  Natchalnick  ”  of 
So’ouk-Soo,  of  CheripofF,  the  Tiflis 
Commissioner,  and  of  Colonel  Cog- 
nard's  aide-de-camp ;  they  perished  in 
the  outbreak  of  August.  The  large 
burnt  house  close  by  was  the  abode  of 
Alexander  Shervashiji,  brother  of  the 
last  native  chief  of  Abkhasia.  Less  than 
half  a  century  since  the  family  bartered 
national  independence  and  Islam  against 
Russian  popes  and  epaulettes,  llieir 
Nemesis  has  come  too.  In  this  very 
bouse  Cognard  and  his  suite  were 
slaughtered.  The  ruin  close  by  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  ill-famed 
“  Natchalnick ”  IsmailoflT;  it  recalls 
the  special  vengeance  of  licentious 
tyranny — how,  we  shall  see  after¬ 
wards.  The  church,  alone  yet  intact, 
is  of  old  date  and  of  Georgian  construc¬ 
tion — once  abandoned,  then  revived  and 
repaired  by  the  renegade  Shervashijis, 
its  Nemesis  is  now  in  its  lonely  silence. 
The  ruin  of  hewn  stone,  Turkish  in  style, 
was  the  palace  of  Michael  Shervashiji, 
the  last  native-born  ruler  of  the  province. 
Russian  in  uniform,  Abkhasian  at  heart, 
true  to  his  own  interests,  false  to  those 
of  others,  he  constructed  this  palace  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  west;  it 
inaugurated  the  beginning  of  a  late  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  Ottoman  alliance ;  but 
with  the  general  fate  of  return  move¬ 
ments— especially  when  undertaken  af¬ 
ter  their  time — it  inaugurated  also  his 
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own  ruin  and  that  of  his  nation.  The 
Cossack  and  Abkhasian  huts  further  on 
were  yet  tenanted  in  November  last ; 
they  are  now  empty. 

We  alighted,  visited  these  strange 
memorials  one  by  one,  heard  the  story 
of  each,  remounted  our  horses,  gallop- 
ped  up  and  down  the  springy  turf  of 
the  Meidun,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
deep  wooded  ravine  north-east,  and  left 
the  scene  of  inconstancy,  violence,  and 
blood,  on  our  way  to  the  districts  of 
Bzibb  and  northern  Abkhasia. 

But  our  readers  must  halt  a  little 
longer  on  the  Meidan  if  they  desire  to 
understand  the  full  import  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  which  w’e  have  just  seen  the 
stage  decorations. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Abkhasian 
race  little  is  known,  and  little  was  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  known.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  since  we  find  them,  in 
Greek  records,  inhabiting  the  narrow 
strip  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Be.a,  along  the  central  eastern  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  precisely  where  later  records 
and  the  maps  of  our  own  day  place  them. 
But  whence  these  seeming  autochthons 
arrived,  what  was  the  cradle  of  their 
infant  race,  to  which  of  the  great 
“  earth-families,”  in  German  phrase,  this 
little  tribe,  the  highest  number  of  which 
can  never  have  much  exceeded  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  belonged,  are  questions 
on  which  the  present  and  the  past  are 
alike  silent.  Tall  stature,  fair  complex¬ 
ion,  light  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  a  great 
love  for  active  and  athletic  sport,  might 
seem  to  assign  them  a  Northern  origin; 
but  an  Oriental  regularity  of  feature,  and 
a  language  which,  though  it  bears  no 
ditk'-overable  afiinity  to  any  known  dia¬ 
lect,  has  yet  the  Semitic  post-fixes,  and 
in  guttural  richness  distances  the  purest 
Arabic  or  Hebrew,  would  appear  to 
claim  for  them  a  different  relationship. 
Their  character,  too,  brave,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  and  commercial  in  its  way,  has  yet 
very  generally  a  certain  mixture  of  child¬ 
ish  cunning,  and  a  total  deficiency  of 
organizing  power,  that  cement  of  na¬ 
tions,  which  removes  them  from  Euro¬ 
pean  and  even  from  Turkish  resemblance, 
while  it  recalls  the  so-called  Semitic  of 
south-western  Asia.  But  no  tradition 
on  their  part  lays  claim  to  the  solution 
of  their  mystery,  and  records  are  want¬ 
ing  among  a  people  who  have  never 


committed  their  vocal  sounds  to  want¬ 
ing  ;  they  know  that  they  are  Abkha¬ 
sians,  and  nothing  more. 

Pagans,  like  all  early  nations,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  whitewash  of  Christianity 
at  times  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  at 
times  from  their  Georgian  neighbors; 
till  at  last  the  downfall  of  Trebizond  and 
the  extension  of  the  Ottoman  power  on 
their  frontier  by  sea  and  by  land  ren¬ 
dered  them  what  they  have  still  mostly 
remained,  Mahometans.  Divided  from 
time  immemorial  into  five  main  tribes, 
each  with  its  clannish  subdivisions,  the 
un-eupbonio  names  of  which  we  pass 
over  out  of  sheer  compassion  to  printers 
and  readers,  they  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  received  a 
common  master  in  the  person  of  Tahmu- 
ras-khan,  a  Persian  by  birth,  native  of 
Sherwan,  whence  the  fiunily  name  of 
Sherwajee,  modified  into  Shervashiji, 
but  claiming  descent  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Iran.  H.iving  in  the  year  1025 
lent  considerable  aid  to  the  Turks  in 
their  interminable  contest  with  the  Per¬ 
sians  for  the  mastery  of  Georgia,  he  was 
by  them  confirmed  in  the  government  of 
Abkh.'isia ;  his  residence  was  at  Souk- 
houm,  whence  for  a  while  his  descend¬ 
ants,  still  known  among  the  Turks  by 
the  by-name  of  “  Kizil-Bash,”  synony¬ 
mous  with  “  Persian,”  ruled  the  entire 
province.  But  when  somewhat  later 
Soukhoum  became  the  abode  of  an  Ot¬ 
toman  Pasha,  the  Shervashijis  trans¬ 
ferred  their  quarters  to  So’ouk-Soo, 
which  henccfoith  became  in  a  manner 
the  capital  of  Abkhasia. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829, 
handed  over  the  Western  Caucasian  coast 
to  Russian  rule ;  and  the  ruling  Sher- 
vashni  (Ilamood  Beg),  then  in  the  prime 
of  life,  showed  himself  a  devoted  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  rising, — if  not  sun, — 
Aurora  Borealis  of  Petersburg.  Quit¬ 
ting  his  ancestral  religion  and  name,  he 
was  baptized  into  Russian  Christianity 
under  the  title  of  Michael  Beg,  received 
a  high  rank  in  the  Russian  army,  and, 
head  and  hand,  did  the  work  of  bis  new 
masters.  For  all  the  long  years  that 
the  Circassian  struggle  lasted,  through 
the  luonths  wasted  by  Omar  Pasha  in 
Mingrelia,  and  during  all  the  squandered 
and  lost  opportunity — squandered  in 
1855,  lost  iu  1856 — of  restoring  and  of 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  Caucasus, 
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perhaps  of  all  Central  Asia,  from  the 
yoke  to  which  more  and  more  necks 
most  daily  bow,  Michael  Shervashiji  was 
by  turns  the  main  implement  of  Russian 
diplomacy  in  disuniting  Western  Cau¬ 
casus  from  the  common  cause,  and  the 
military  executioner  to  whom  was  en¬ 
trusted  the  subdual,  and  eren  extermina¬ 
tion,  of  his  more  patriotic  neighbors. 
With  the  sbort-wghted  acuteness  com¬ 
mon  among  EUistems  he  saw  only  his 
own  present  advantage,  and  took  no 
heed  that  while  helping  to  destroy  his 
petty  though  hereditary  rivals  he  was, 
m  the  Russian  }>oint  of  view,  cutting 
away  the  last  props  of  his  own  rule. 
Meanwhile  his  every  request  was  grant¬ 
ed,  every  privilege  confirmed.  Russian 

girrisons  were  indeed  at  Soukhoum- 
al6,  at  Gagri,  at  other  stations  of  the 
coast;  but  inland  Michael  Shervashiji 
was  sole  lord  and  master,  and  not  even 
a  Russian  officer  could  venture  a  “  werst” 
up  the  interior  without  his  permission 
and  escort. 

All  this  was  very  we'l  for  a  time; 
Shainyl  was  still  nnconquered,  and 
Michael  Shervashiji  was  too  valuable  an 
ally  for  the  Russians  not  to  be  humored, 
— Shakspeare might  have  said  “fooled,” 
— ^to  the  top  of  his  bent,  even  at  some 
temporary  sacrifice  of  Russian  uniformi- 
xation  and  monopoly.  Rut  at  last  the 
circle  of  hunters  narrowe<l  round  the 
mountain  deer  at  bay  in  the  heights  of 
Ounib,  and  eyes  less  keen  than  Michael’s 
could  foresee  near  at  hand  the  moment 
when  the  last  independence  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  would  have  ceased  to  be.  T\ta  res 
agitur  pariea  cum  proximus  ardtt^  can 
be  thought  in  Abkhasian  no  less  than 
expressed  in  Latin ;  and  Michael  grew 
uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  a  boundless 
horizon  of  Russian  friends.  His  health 
suddenly  but  opportunely  failed,  a  change 
of  air, — of  water  Eastern  M.D.’s  would 
say, — became  necessary  ;  a  journey  to 
Europe  was  recommended ;  a  passport 
was  taken,  rather  than  granted ;  and 
the  great  Shervashiji,  like  many  other 
princes,  went  to  try  the  waters. 

That  the  said  waters  should  in  a  few 
months  have  restored  his  health  was 
quite  natural ;  it  was,  however,  some¬ 
what  singular  that  they  should  at  the 
same  time  have  had  an  Osmanlizing  effect 
on  bis  own  constitution.  Some  say  they 
were  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  that 
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acted  on  him  thus;  others  attribute  it  to 
a  reaction  produced  by  the  waters  of  the 
Volga,  which,  in  a  visit  to  Moscow,  he 
dra^  near  their  source  about  this  very 
time.  Certainly  on  his  return  strange 
and  anti-Muscovite  symptoms  appeared. 
His  new  residence  at  So’ouk-Soo,  the 
ancestral  seat  of  his  independence,  rose 
on  a  Turkish  model;  his  manners,  his 
speech,  grew  less  Russian.  It  was  notic¬ 
ed,  too,  that  on  entering  church  he  no 
longer  uncovered  his  head,  a  decided 
hint,  said  the  Rn.ssians,  that  church  and 
mosque  were  for^im  on  much  the  same 
footing.  Perhaps  the  Russians  w’ere  not 
far  wrong. 

Then  came  1864,  the  great  Circassian 
emigration — t.e.,  the  expulsion  of  well- 
nigh  a  million  of  starving  and  plundered 
wretches  from  their  country,  for  the  crime 
of  having  defended  that  country  against 
strangers — was  accomplished  ;  in  East¬ 
ern  phrase,  the  Abkhasian  “  back  was 
cut,’’  and  now  came  their  turn  to  receive 
the  recompense  of  their  fidelity  to  Russia 
and  their  infidelity  to  their  native  Cau¬ 
casus.  The  first  and  main  tool  of  Tiflis 
had  been  Michael  Shervashiji ;  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  first  to  receive  his  stipend. 

Too  late  aware  w’hat  that  stipend  w'as 
likely  to  be,  he  had  retired  into  an  out- 
of-the-way  country  residence  some  hours 
to  the  interior,  behind  Otchemchiri. 
Here,  in  November,  1864,  the  Russian 
“  pay-day  ”  found  him,  in  the  shape  of  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  sent  by  his  Im¬ 
perial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
to  invite  and  escort  him  to  the  viceregal 
presence  of  Tiflis.  Whether  thinking 
that  resistance  would  only  make  matters 
worse,  or  reckoning  on  the  deceptive 
chances  of  what  is  called  “  an  appeal  to 
generosity,”  the  Beg  at  once  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  troops.  By  them  he  was 
forthwith  conducted,  not  to  Tiflis,  but 
to  the  coast,  where  lay  the  ship  appoint¬ 
ed  to  convey  him  to  Kertch,  wnence 
began  his  destined  journey  to  Russia 
and  Siberia.  A  traitor,  he  met  a  traitor’s 
recompense,  and  that,  as  was  most  fit¬ 
ting,  at  the  hands  of  those  in  whose  be¬ 
half  his  life  had  been  for  thirty-five  years 
one  prolonged  treason  to  Ins  country. 
Yet  that  country  wept  him  at  his  de¬ 
parture — he  was  their  born  prince,  after 
all,  and  no  stranger — and  they  wept  him 
still  more  W'hen  the  noM’s  of  his  death — 
the  ready  consequence  of  exile  at  an 
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advanced  age  into  the  uncongenial  Sibe¬ 
rian  climate  and  Siberian  treatment,  but 
by  popular  rumor  attributed  to  Russian 
poison — reached  them  in  the  apring  of 
1866.  His  corpse  was  brought  back  to 
his  native  mountains,  and  he  was  buried 
amid  the  tears  and  wailings  of  his  Ab¬ 
khasian  subjects. 

They  had,  indeed,  already  other  cause 
for  their  wailings.  Hardly  had  their 
last  prince  ceased  to  live,  than  measures 
were  taken  by  the  viceregal  Government 
for  the  nominal  demarcation,  the  real 
confiscation,  of  the  lands  of  the  Ab¬ 
khasian  nolnlity ;  while  the  peasants,  for 
their  part,  found  the  little  finger  of  Rus¬ 
sian  incorporization  heavier  than  :dl  the 
loins  of  all  the  Shervashijis.  Russian 
custom-houses  formed  a  cordon  along 
the  coast ;  Russi.an  Cossacks  and  Natch- 
alnicks  were  posted  everywhere  up  the 
country  ;  the  whole  province  was  placed 
under  Russian  law  and  military  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  Abkhasian  rights,  Abkhasian 
customs  and  precedents  were  henceforth 
abolished.  More  still,  their  religion,  the 

Seat  supplement  of  nationality  in  the 
ist — because  in  its  Eastern  form  it 
embodies  whatever  makes  a  nation,  its 
political  and  social,  its  public  and  private 
Deing — was  now  menaced.  Russian 
chronologists  discovered  that  the  Abkha¬ 
sians  had  once  been  Christians,  whence 
the  Tiflis  Government  drew  the  self-evi¬ 
dent  conclusion  that  they  had  no  right 
to  lie  at  present  Mahometans.  An  ortho¬ 
dox  bishop  or  archbishop,  I  forget  which, 
of  Abkhasia,  ap{)eared  on  the  scene,  and 
the  work,  or  rather  the  attem|it  at  prose- 
lytism  was  diligently  pushed  forward  by 
enticement  and  intimidation  under  hier¬ 
archical  auspices.  Ijastly,  a  census  of  the 

Eopulation, — a  process  which  ever  since 
)avid  numbered  the  children  of  Israel 
and  brought  on  them  the  plague  in  con¬ 
sequence,  has  been  in  ill-odor  in  the 
East, — was  ordered. 

Of  the  Sherv'ashiji  family  many  re¬ 
mained.  Michael’s  own  brother,  Alex¬ 
ander,  still  resided,  though  without  au¬ 
thority,  at  So’ouk-S^ ;  George,  Michael’s 
eldest  son,  now  a  Russian  officer  and 
the  Grand  Duke’s  aide-de-camp,  had 
returned  from  Petersburg,  where  no 
amount  of  champagne  and  cards  had 
been  spared  to  make  him  a  genuine  Rus¬ 
sian  ;  epaulettes  and  aigrettes  w’ould, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  retain  him  such. 


But  bred  in  the  bone  will  not  out  of 
the  flesh,  and  he  was  still  a  Shervashiji, 
nor  had  he  forgotten  the  rights  of  heir- 
apparent.  Another  and  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  same  family,  the  relatives 
of  Said  Beg  Shervashiji  of  Kelasoo'r,  a' 
Mahometan,  and  who  had  died  poisoned 
it  was  said  by  his  Christian  kinsman  and 
rival,  Michael,  were  also  in  the  country, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  forget  family 
quarrels  in  the  common  cause.  Besides 
these  were  two  other  “  houses  ”  of  spe¬ 
cial  note,  the  Marshians  and  the 
Ma'ans.  Tbe  former  had,  like  the  Sher- 
vashijis,  been  in  general  subservient  to 
Russia — some  had  even  apostatize<l  from 
Islam ;  but  their  chief,  Shereem  Beg,  a 
Mahometan,  had  married  Mich.ael  Sher- 
vashiji’s  sister,  and  state  marriages  in 
the  East  are  productive  of  other  results 
than  mere  non-interventions  and  chil 
dren.  The  other  family,  the  Ma’ans, 
staunch  Islam,  had  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  broken  off  Russian  connection : 
one  of  them,  Mustapha  Agha,  had  even 
taken  service  in  the  Ottom.an  army. 
Their  head,  Hasan  Ma’an,  had  quitted 
his  Abkhasian  abode  at  Bainbora,  half 
way  between  Soukhoum  and  So’ouk- 
Soo,  for  the  Turkish  territory  of  Trebi- 
zond,  where  he  lived  within  call,  but 
without  grasp. 

Discontent  was  general  and  leaders 
were  not  wanting;  yet  just  and  judi¬ 
cious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  might  have  smoothed  all  down  ; 
but  their  Nemesis  and  that  of  Abkha.sia 
hod  decreed  that  such  measures  should 
not  be  taken, — the  exact  reverse. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1866,  a  com¬ 
mission  headed  by  the  civilian  Cheripoff 
had  come  from  Tiflis  to  complete  the 
survey  and  estimate  of  the  lands,  those 
of  the  Shervashijis  in  particular.  This 
commission  had  taken  up  its  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  So’ouk-Soo  along  with  the  local 
military  Governor  Ismailoflf,  and  a  body 
of  Cossacks  about  two  hundred  strong. 
Some  of  these  last  were  stationed  at  the 
coast  village  of  Gouda’outa,  a  few  miles 
distant.  To  So’ouk-Soo  now  flocked  all 
the  discontented  chiefs,  and  of  course 
their  followers ;  for  no  Abkhasian  noble 
can  stir  a  foot  out  of  doors  without  a 
“tail”  of  at  least  thirty,  each  with  his 
long  slender-stocked  gun,  his  goat-hair 
cloak,  his  pointed  head-dress,  and,  for 
the  rest,  a  knife  at  his  girdle,  and  more 
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tears  than  cloth  in  his  tight  gray  tron- 
aera  and  large  cartridge-breasted  coat. 
Some  mezzotints  in  Hvght^  Albanian 
Travel*,  old  edition,  two  volumes  quar¬ 
to,  where  Suliotes,  Albanians,  and  the 
like  are  to  be  seen  clambering  over  rocks, 
gun  on  shoulder,  in  the  evident  inten¬ 
tion  of  shooting  somebody,  give  a  toler¬ 
able  idea  of  these  fellows,  only  they 
are  more  ragged  than  the  heroes  of  the 
said  mezzotint,  also  less  ferocious.  The 
commission  lodged  in  the  houses  about 
the  Meidan  ;  the  Abkhasians — for  it  w'as 
summer — camped  on  the  Meidan  itself, 
filling  it  with  guns  and  gutturals. 

Much  parleying  took  place.  The  Ab- 
kharians  were  highly  excited — why,  we 
have  already  seen;  the  Russians,  not 
yet  aware  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
were  insolent  and  overbeai'ing.  The 
fire  of  contest  was,  unavowedly  but 
certainly,  fanned  by  many  of  the  Abkha¬ 
sian  chiefs,  not  unwilling  to  venture  all 
where  they  saw  that  if  they  ventured 
nothing  they  must  lose  all.  Alexander 
Shervashiji  was  there  in  his  own  house 
on  the  Meidan  ;  his  nephew  George  had 
arrived  from  Tiflis;  the  Russian  deco¬ 
rations  on  his  breast  lay  over  a  heart  no 
less  anti-Russian  than  his  uncle’s  and 
his  father’s — so  at  least  said  the  Russians : 
perhaps  it  suited  them  to  criminate  the 
last  influential  representatives  of  the 
Sher\’ashiji  family.  There  too  were 
many  of  the  Marshians;  was  Shereem 
Beg  amongst  them  ?  Some  said,  some 
denied.  “  Se  non  h  vero  h  ben  trovato,” 
was  the  Russian  conclusion.  But  more 
active  than  any,  more  avowedly  at  the 
head  of  what  now  daily  approached 
nearer  to  revolt,  were  the  two  Ma’an 
brothers,  Mustapha  and  Tcmshook — 
the  former  lately  returned  from  Turkey 
— both  men  of  some  talent  and  of  much 
daring. 

Meanwhile  news  of  all  this  was 
brought  to  Colonel  Cognard,  the  Rus- 
sisn  Gk>vemor-General  of  Abkhasia,  and 
then  resident  at  Soukhonm-Kal6.  A 
violent,  imperious  man,  fhll  of  contempt 
for  all  “  natives,”  and  like  many  of  for¬ 
eign  origin,  more  Russian  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves,  he  imagined  that  his 
presence  at  So’ouk-Soo  would  at  once 
suffice  to  quell  the  rising  storm  and  awe 
the  discontented  into  submission.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  first  week  of  Au^st,  he 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  lodged  in  the 
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great  house  of  Alexander  Shervashiji — 
whither,  in  consequence,  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  either  party,  Russian  and  Abkha¬ 
sian,  was  now  directed. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  afiair, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Russi.ans, 
men  of  no  great  sensibility  themselves, 
ignored  the  sensibilities  of  others,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  whatever  the 
injury,  whatever  the  wrong,  inflicted  by 
a  Russian  Government,  it  ought  to 
arouse  in  its  victims  no  other  feeling 
than  resignation  at  roost.  Here  in 
Abkhasia  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the 
country  had,  after  life-long  services,  in 
time  of  profound  tranquillity,  w’ith  noth¬ 
ing  proved  or  even  distinctly  charged 
against  him,  been  suddenly  dragged  into 
exile  and  premature  death ;  his  family, 
those  of  all  the  Abkhasian  nobility,  had 
been  deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
threatened  with  the  deprivation  of  their 
property ;  ancestral  customs,  law',  re¬ 
ligion,  national  existence,  —  for  even 
Abkhasians  lay  claim  to  all  these,  —  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  Russian 
absorption  into  not-being ;  and  the  while 
Coguard  with  his  friends  could  not 
imagine  the  existence  of  any  Abkhasian 
discontent  that  would  not  at  once  be 
appeased,  be  changed  into  enthusiastic, 
into  Pan-slavistic  loyalty,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  “  detM  etc  machind  ”  a 
Russian  Governor-General.  FVrf.Warsaw 
passim. 

Nemesis  willed  it  otherwise.  Cog- 
nard’s  demeanor  was  brutal,  his  every 
word  an  insult.  The  nobles  presented 
their  griefs ;  he  refused  to  recognize 
them  as  nobles.  The  peasants  clamor¬ 
ed  ;  he  informed  them  that  they  were 
not  Abkhasians  but  Russians.  In  vain 
Alexander  Shervashiji  and  the  Marshians, 
sensible  and  moderate  men  the  most, 
expostulated  and  represented  that  the 
moment  was  not  one  for  additional 
irritation ;  Cognard  was  deaf  to  ex- 
ostulation  and  advice  ;  bis  fate  was  on 
im.  It  did  not  delay.  On  the  8th  of 
August  a  deputation  composed  of  the 
principal  Abkhasian  nobility  laid  before 
him  a  sort  of  Oriental  ultimatum  in  the 
form  of  an  address  ;  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  answered  it  by  kicking 
address  and  nobles  out  of  doors.  It  was 
noon  :  a  cry  of  vengeance  and  slaughter 
arose  from  the  armed  multitude  on  the 
Meidan. 
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The  assault  began  on  the  Cossacks 
stationed  about  the  house ;  they  were 
no  less  unprepared  than  their  masters, 
and  could  offer  but  little  resistance. 
Already  the  first  shots  had  been  fired 
and  blood  had  flowed  when  Cognard 
sent  out  George  Shervashiji  to  appease 
those  who  should  by  right  have  been 
his  subjects — whose  rebellion  was,  in 
fact,  for  his  own  father’s  sake.  That  he 
never  returned  is  certain.  By  his  own 
account,  which  w'as  confirmea  on  most 
hands,  he  did  his  best  to  quiet  the 
insurgents,  but  unsuccessfullv.  They 
forced  him  aside,  said  he,  ana  detained 
him  at  a  distance  while  the  outbreak 
went  on.  The  Russians  ascribed  to  him 
direct  participation  in  what  followed; 
the  reasons  for  such  imputation  are 
palpable,  the  fact  itself  improbable. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Cossacks  before 
the  g.ate  were  overpowered  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  the  Abkhasians  burst  into  the 
house.  Its  owner,  Alexander  Shervashiji, 
met  them  on  the  iriner  threshold,  and 
implored  them  to  respect  the  sanctity 
of  their  chief’s  hearth.  But  that  mo¬ 
ment  had  gone  by,  and  the  old  man  was 
laid  hold- of  by  his  countrymen  and  led 
away — respectfully  indeed,  but  in  a 
manner  to  preclude  resistance — w^hile 
the  massacre  begun  without  doors  con¬ 
tinued  within.  Whatever  was  Russian 
perished  :  the  luckless  Commissioner 
from  Tiflis  first;  Cognard’s  aide-de-camp 
and  his  immediate  suite  were  cut  down  ; 
but  the  main  search  of  the  insurgents 
was  afier  Cognard  himself.  A  Russian 
picture,  largely  copied  and  circulated, 
represents  him  seated  composedly  in  his 
chair,  unblenched  in  feature,  unmoved 
in  limb,  confronting  bis  assailants.  Pity 
that  so  artistic  a  group  should  have 
existed  only  in  the  artist’s  own  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  Colonel  had  not,  indeed, 
made  good  his  retreat,  but  he  had  done 
his  best  thereto  by  creeping  up  the 
large  fireplace,  of  Abkhasian  fashion,  in 
the  princi)>al  room.  Unfortunately  for 
him  bis  boots  protruded  downward 
into  the  open  space  ;  and  by  these  the 
insurgents  seiz^  him,  dragged  him  out 
to  the  mid  apartment,  and  there  de¬ 
spatched  him.  Ilia  colleague,  Ismailoff, 
had  a  worse  fate.  Speci^ly  obnoxious 
to  the  inhabitants  of  So’onk-Soo  for  the 
impudence  of  his  profligacy,  he  was  first 
mutilated  and  then  hewn  piecemeal, 


limb  by  limb.  It  is  said  that  the  dogs 
were  already  eating  morsels  of  his  flesh 
before  life  had  left  his  body.  Such 
atrocities  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Blast 
where  female  honor  is  concerned,  rare 
else.  At  So’ouk-Soo  Ismailoff  was  the 
only  instance. 

All  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  in-  ' 
surgents,  who  sacked  and  burnt  the 
houses  of  Russian  tenants,  killing  all 
they  found.  Only  twenty  Cossacks 
escaped,  and  these  owed  their  lives  to 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Shervashiji,  who  gave  them 
refuge  in  her  own  apartments,  and  kept 
them  there  safe  till  the  massacre  was 
over.  A  few  Georgians  and  Mingrelians, 
a  Pole  too,  though  wearing  the  Russian 
uniform,  were  aJso  spared.  “  Yon  are 
not  Russians,  our  quarrel  is  not  with 
you,”  said  the  Abkhasians,  as  they  took 
the  men’s  arms,  and  sent  them  off  unin¬ 
jured  to  Soukhoum. 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  insurgents 
attacked  the  nearest  Russian  post,  that 
of  the  Cossacks  stationed  on  coast-guard 
at  Gouda’outa.  Here,  too,  the  assailants 
were  successful,  the  Russians  were  killed 
to  a  man,  and  their  abode  was  burnt. 
The  Nemesis  of  Abkhasia  had  completed 
another  stage  of  her  work. 

“  To  Soiuchoum  ”  was  now  the  cry ; 
and  the  whole  mass  of  armed  men,  now 
about  three  thousand  in  number,  were 
in  movement  southward  along  the  coast, 
through  thickets  and  by-pauis,  to  the 
Russian  stronghold.  Next  morning, 
from  two  to  three  hundred  had  already 
crossed  the  Gumista,  a  broad  monntain 
torrent  north  of  Soukhoum,  and  were 
before,  or  rather  behind  the  town. 

A  small  crescent  of  low  one-storied 
houses,  mostly  wood,  Soukhoum-Kal6 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  with  a 
southerly  aspect.  At  its  western  ex¬ 
tremity  is  the  Old  Fort,  ascribed  to  the 
Genovese,  but  more  prob.ably  of  Turkish 
date,  whence  Soukhoum  derives  the 
a^unct  of  “Kela’at,”  or  “Castle” 
(Kal4  is  erroneous,  but  we  will  retain  it 
for  custom’s  sake),  a  square  building, 
with  thick  walls  of  rough  masonry  and 
a  few  flanking  bastions ;  within  is  room 
for  a  mustered  regiment  or  more.  From 
the  town  crescent  some  straight  lines, 
indications  of  roads,  run  perpendicularly 
back  across  the  plashy  ground  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  mountains ; 
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along  these  lines  are  ranged  other  small 
wooden  houses,  mostly  tenanted  by 
Russian  oflScers.  The  garrison-camp, 
situated  on  the  most  unhealthy  site  of 
this  unhealthy  marsh,  liest  east.  Behind 
is  a  table-land,  whereon  in  August  last 
there  still  stood  the  barracks  of  a 
Russian  outpost,  a  hospital,  a  public 
vapor-bath,  and  a  few  houses.  The 
coast  strip  is  low  and  swampy,  a  nest  of 
more  fevers  than  there  are  n»en  to  catch 
them ;  the  mountains  behind,  thickly 
wooded  and  fern-clad  between  the  trees, 
are  fairly  healthy. 

At  the  moment  of  the  first  Abkhasian 
onset,  the  9th  of  August,  three  Russian 
vessels — a  transport,  a  corvette,  and  a 
schooner,  all  three  Wlonging  to  the  long¬ 
shore  fleet  of  Nicolaieff — were  lying  in 
the  harbor.  But  tlie  number  of  men 
in  the  camp  was  small,  falling  under  a 
thousand,  and  of  these  not  above  one- 
lialf  were  fit  for  duty. 

Had  the  Abkhasians  been  able  at  once 
to  bring  their  whole  force  to  bear  on 
Soukhoum-Kale,  town  and  fort  would 
probably  have  alike  fallen  into  their 
hands.  At  the  first  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  Russian  garrison  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  plateau  and  all  the  up^ter  part 
of  the  town,  confining  themselves  to  the 
defensive  in  the  lines  along  the  shore, 
where  they  were  in  a  measure  covered 
by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  and  in  the  Fort 
itsi‘lf.  Meanwhile  all  the  mixed  multi¬ 
tude”  of  Soukhoum — small  Greek  and 
Armenian  shopkeet>ers,  Mingrelian  and 
Georgian  camp-followers,  a  few  Jews 
and  the  like — had  fled  for  refuge,  some 
into  the  Fort,  some  on  board  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor.  But  their  best  auxiliary 
on  this  occasion  was  a  violent  rain-storm, 
which  at  this  very  moment  burst  over 
the  mountains,  and  in  a  few  hours  so 
swelled  the  Gumista  torrent  that  the 
main  body  of  Abkhasi.ans  mustered  be¬ 
hind  it  were  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
day  unable  to  cross  over  to  the  help  of 
their  comrades,  the  assailants  of  Souk- 
honm. 

These  Last  had  already  occupied  the 
plateau,  burnt  whatever  was  on  it,  and, 
descending  into  the  plain,  plundered 
and  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of  several 
Russian  officers  close  below.  They  even 
advanced  some  way  down  the  central 
street,  ostentatiously  called  the  “  Boule¬ 
vard”  in  honor  of  some  little  trees  plan t- 
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ed  along  it.  But  here  they  were  checked 
by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  vessels,  and  by 
the  few  troops  whom  their  officers  could 
persuade  to  remain  without  the  fort  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Two  d.ays,  two  anxious  days,  matters 
remained  on  this  footing.  But  news  had 
been  despatched  to  Poti,  and  on  the  third 
morning  arrived  a  battalion  from  that 
jilace,  just  as  the  main  body  of  the 
Abkhasians,  headed  by  the  two  sons  of 
Hasan  Ma’an,  Mustapha  and  Temshook, 
crossed  the  now  diminished  Gumista 
and  entered  Soukhoum. 

Fighting  now  began  in  good  earnest. 
The  numbers  on  either  side  were  pretty 
fairly  matched,  but  the  Abkhasians, 
though  inferior  in  arms,  were  superior 
in  courage ;  and  it  reouired  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  Polish  colonel  and  of  two 
Greek  officers  to  keep  the  Russian  sol¬ 
diers  from  even  then,  abandoning  the 
open  ground.  However,  next  morning 
brought  the  Russians  fresh  reinforce¬ 
ments;  and  being  by  this  time  fully 
double  the  force  of  their  ill-armed,  un¬ 
disciplined  enemy,  they  ventured  on  be¬ 
coming  assailants  in  their  turn.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  the  insurgents  h.ad 
dispersed  amid  the  woods.  The  Russian 
loss  at  Soukhoum-Kali  was  reckoned  at 
sixty  or  seventy  men,  that  of  the  Abkha¬ 
sians  at  somewhat  less;  but  as  they  car¬ 
ried  their  dead  and  wounded  away  with 
them,  the  exact  number  has  never  been 
known.  During  the  short  |>eriod  of 
their  armed  presence  at  Soukhoum  they 
had  killed  no  one  except  in  fair  fight, 
burnt  or  plundered  no  houses  except 
Russian,  committed  no  outrage,  injured 
no  neutral.  Onl^  the  Botanical  Garden, 
a  pretty  copse  of  exotic  trees,  the  crea¬ 
tion  or  Prince  WorouzoflT,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  scene  of  some  hard  fighting, 
was  much  wasted,  and  a  Polish  chaf>el 
was  burnt.  Public  rumor  ascribed  both 
these  acts  of  needless  destruction,  the 
first  probably,  the  latter  certainly,  to  the 
Russian  soldiery  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
Accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  troops, 
the  Russian  Governor-General  of  the 
Western  Caucasiu  went  to  So’ouk-Soo. 
He  met  with  no  resistance.  Cognard 
and  his  fellow-victims  were  buried — we 
have  seen  their  graves — and  the  house 
of  Alexander  Shervashiji,  that  in  which 
Cognard  had  perished,  with  the  palace 
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of  the  Prince  Michael,  M'as  gutted  and 
burnt  bv  a  late  act  of  Russian  vindictive¬ 
ness.  "the  Nemesis  of  Abkbasia  added 
these  further  trophies  to  her  triumph  at 
So’ouk-Soo. 

Thus  it  was  in  November  last.  A 
few  more  months  have  passed,  and  that 
triumph  is  already  complete.  After  en¬ 
tire  submission,  and  granted  pardon,  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Abkhasian  nation — 
first  their  chiefs  and  then  the  people — 
have  at  last,  in  time  of  full  peace  and 
quiet,  been  driven  from  the  mountains 
and  coast  where  Greek,  Roman,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  domination  had  left  them 
unmolested  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  to  seek  nnder  the  more  tolerant 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  a  freedom 
which  Russia  often  claims  without  her 
limits,  always  denies  within  them.  The 
Meidan  of  So’ouk-Soo  is  now  empty. 
Russians  and  Abkhasians,  Sherv.ashijis 
and  Cossacks,  native  and  foreigner,  have 
alike  di8.appeared,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  fast  crumbling  memorials  of  a 
sad  history  of  national  folly  rewarded 
bjr  oppression,  oppression  by  violence, 
violence  by  desolation. 


Tmulstod  fh>m  the  Oemuo  for  Tbi  E^lbotic. 

FRANZ  LISZT,  THE  SECOND  MOZART. 

It  was  in  the  “  Landstaendischc  Saal  ” 
of  Vienna,  on  an  evening  in  November, 
1822,  w’hen  a  large  audience  were  look¬ 
ing  in  expectation  on  a  delicate  boy  who 
was  approaching  the  piano.  Adam 
Liszt,  the  distinguished  pianist  and 
violinist,  the  friend  of  Joseph  Haydn 
and  Hummel,  was  introducing  for  the 
first  time  his  son  Franz,  then  eleven 
years  old,  to  an  audience  that  had  heard 
Mozart.  All  the  musicians  of  note  were 
present.  Near  the  piano  there  could  be 
seen  the  interesting  head  of  Salieri,  the 
grave  Czerny,  both  the  instructors  of  the 
boy.  The  party  of  ladies  present  was 
very  numerous,  and  many  considered  it 
a  favorable  omen  for  the  young  artist 
that  his  first  appearance  was,  as  it  were, 
surrounded  by  roses. 

In  the  remotest  corner  of  the  hall  a 
lady  was  sitting,  whose  beautiful,  gen¬ 
tle  eyes  were  watching  every  movement 
of  the  delicate,  childlike  figure,  and  over 
whose  fair  face  there  was  spre.ad  a  pallor 
of  deep  emotion.  A  black  lace  veil  con¬ 


cealed  her  exuberant  golden  hair,  and 
a  plain  black  dress  covered  her  slender 
figure.  Around  her  lips  there  was  an 
expression  of  melancholy  sadness,  and 
yet  they  tried  to  smile,  when  all  at  once 
every  sound  was  hushed  and  the  first 
notes  from  the  piano  were  vibrating 
through  the  hall.  Little  Franz  was 
playing  a  concerted  piece  by  Hummel 
with  a  wonderful  skill  and  power.  The 
large  audience  did  not  in  the  least  em¬ 
barrass  him,  but  on  the  contrary  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  calm  and  steady  as  the  skilful 
pilot  at  his  rudder  on  a  stormy  sea. 
What  then  was  it  that  made  yonder 
fair  lady  tremble  and  breathe  so  anx¬ 
iously?  She  heard  the  applause  the 
boy  received,  she  perceived  how  his 
face  was  flushed  with  joy,  when  he  sat 
down  again  by  his  father’s  side  for  a 
short  rest. 

The  pretty  little  lady  in  the  white 
satin  dress,  and  the  rose  in  her  hair, 
who  was  now  singpng  a  fine  tremulo, 
did  not  receive  a  single  glance  from 
those  large  eyes  with  the  dark  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  they  were  all  the  time  fixed  on 
the  boy’s  face. 

How  pale  his  finely  moulded  face  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  aristocratic  mouth  I  The 
lady  singer,  accompanied  by  loud  ap¬ 
plause,  was  just  withdrawing,  and  in 
passing  by  him  tapped  his  he.ad  with  a 
caressing  smile.  Yonder  ladjr  with  the 
lace  veil  observed  it  with  a  sigh.  Then 
again  the  boy  approached  the  piano,  and 
after  a  short  childish  bow,  his  fingers 
were  gliding  again  over  the  kevs  in  a 
concerto  in  B  minor  by  Hummel.  The 
audience  w’ere  delighted.  Even  over  the 
face  of  yonder  lady  in  the  corner  a  light 
flush  w'as  spreading. 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  boy  for 
the  last  time  took  his  seat  at  the  piano 
in  order  to  play  a  fantasia  of  his  own 
composition.  A  deep  stillness  pervaded 
the  hall,  as  in  church  daring  prayer.  It 
was  themes  of  Moz.art  and  Beethoven 
which  his  youthful  fingers  interwove  and 
variated  in  the  most  enchanting  manner. 
A  proud  smile  was  visible  on  the  wrinkled 
face  of  Salieri,  but  the  fair  lady  in  the 
corner  dropped  her  head  on  her  bosom, 
and  big  tears,  which  nobody  should  see, 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  Her 
hands  were  nervously  clasped,  and  a 
fervent  prayer  rose  to  heaven  from  a 
pious  soul  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy 
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who  was  playinff.  So  fervent  this  prayer 
was  that  even  the  load  acclamations  in 
which  the  audience  burst  forth  when  the 
last  notes  from  the  piano  had  died  away, 
could  not  disturb  her.  But  the  tone  of 
a  familiar  voice  made  her  start  suddenly. 
This  voice  said  :  **  Madam,  your  son  has 
played  well ;  I  am  satisfied  with  him ;  he 
will  certainly  be  a  source  of  gre.at  joyto 
you,  and  you  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
boy.  Let  us  go  to  him.” 

The  mother  of  Franz  LLszt  arose  to 
rest  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  a  tall, 
gloomy-looking  gentleman  who  was 
standing  before  her.  His  rich  hair  was 
in  the  most  genial  disorder,  and  his 
clothes  were  carelessly  worn.  The  audi¬ 
ence,  notwithstanding  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  lively  conversation, 
made  room  for  them  as  if  it  had  been 
the  ei^eror  himself  who  w’as  approach¬ 
ing.  They  spoke  no  word,  but  from 
time  to  time  she  would  raise  her  soft 
eyes  to  look  with  admiration  and  awe  at 
her  companion,  w’ho  in  his  turn  would 
nod  at  her  with  the  affection  of  a  father. 
At  last  the  son  saw  them.  “Mamma,  and 
you  are  really  here,  and — Beethoven  !  ” 
he  exclaimed  with  passionate  emotion. 
And  a  moment  afterward  the  “  star  of 
the  evening”  was  in  the  embrace  of  his 
mother,  and  the  friendly  smile  of  Lud¬ 
wig  Van  Beethoven  was  the  first  genu¬ 
ine  laurel  won  by  the  young  artist. 

From  that  day  Franz  Liszt’s  course 
of  life  was  decided,  and  his  mother’s 
heart,  in  spite  of  many  apprehensions 
and  misgivings,  submitt^.  All  her  fears 
of  the  temptations  and  dis.appointments 
besetting  the  way  of  a  young  artist  she 
bravely  repressed.  “  Go  forth ;  and  may 
God  protect  you  and  guide  you  to  his 
true  peace!”  Thus  s|)oke  the  gentlest 
voice  in  the  world,  and  her  darling  child 
entered  upon  the  thorny  path  of  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  life,  a  path  leading  to  heights, 
where  but  few  are  standing.  Without 
murmuring  the  pious  woman  buried  the 
favorite  wish  of  her  heart,  of  seeing  her 
son  on  that  path  which,  as  her  childlike 
soul  fancied,  was  the  safest  and  shortest 
to  heaven  ;  she  had  always  hoped  to  see 
him  an  ordained  priest.  From  that  time 
henceforth  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
artist 

The  mothers  of  all  our  great  men  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  fit  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  first  of  these  may  1^ 


said  to  be  the  ^ntle  and  saintly  char¬ 
acter  of  a  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine;  the  representative  of  the 
other  the  youthful,  blooming  figure 
of  the  Frankfort  patrician,  Mrs.  Rath 
Goethe. 

In  the  first  of  these  groups  we  find 
those  spiritual  beingfs  with  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven,  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
childlike  guardian  angels,  the  ideal  of  the 
fiery  youth,  and  the  ministering  angels 
of  the  full-grown  man  in  his  last  hour. 
In  the  second  we  encounter  sparkling, 
mirthful  eyes  and  blooming  cheeks ; 
women  who  know  how  to  teach  their 
children  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  and 
from  whom  their  sons  inherit  a  joyful 
di^osition. 

Liszt’s  first  journey  was  to  Paris,  that 
beautiful,  cruel  sphinx  with  the  mad¬ 
dening  smile  and  the  lion’s  paws.  The 
conservatory  under  Cherubini’s  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  star  that  attracted  the  soul 
of  the  young  artist  w'ith  irresistible 
p>ower.  I^th  parents  accompanied  their 
son  to  the  modern  Babylon.  The  com¬ 
poser  of  the  “  Matrimonio-Segretto  ” 
and  the  “  Water-Carrier”  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  play  of  the  boy’s 
slender  fingers.  Franz  Liszt  was  not, 
however,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in 
this  institution,  ardently  though  he  long¬ 
ed  for  it,  for  its  statutes  strictly  ex¬ 
cluded  foreigners.  However,  within  a 
very  short  time  the  boy  was  the  favorite 
of  all  Paris.  In  all  the  parlors  of  the 
aristocracy  he  could  be  met  with ;  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes  would  look  on  him  w’ith  ad¬ 
miration,  and  soft  hands  would  pat  his 
cheeks.  The  great  success  he  met  with 
everywhere,  the  affectionate  kindness  of 
his  teachers,  Pa§r  and  Reiche,  the  ten¬ 
der  care  of  his  parents,  which  seemed 
to  have  increased  from  the  time  they 
saw  their  son  suffering  from  disappoint¬ 
ment,  gradually  indemnified  his  young 
soul  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  instruction. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  France,  who  first  called 
the  boy  a  second  Mozart,  a  name  which 
was  soon  echoed  by  thousands.  The 
Paris  papers,  without  exception,  lav¬ 
ished  their  eulogies  upon  this  rare 
and  charming  talent,  and  prophesied  a 
great  future  for  him.  The  concerts  in 
which  Adam  Liszt  would  occasionally 
introduce  his  son  to  the  public  were 
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always  crowded,  and  the  excitable  and 
enthusiastic  French  would  bring  all  pos¬ 
sible  ovations  to  the  young  virtuoso. 
But  the  sweet  wine  of  all  this  homage 
did  not  for  a  moment  bedizzcn  his  clear 
head  and  his  high  aspiring  souL  Any 
one  who  could  have  seen  him  move 
about  among  his  aristocratic  friends, 
with  perfect  ease  and  innate  graceful¬ 
ness,  and  then  afterward  could  have 
listened  to  him,  when,  alone  in  his  plain 
little  study  at  home,  he  would  play,  with 
the  greatest  earnest,  Bach’s  fugues  and 
preludes,  trying  t«  transpose  them  into 
other  keys,  certainly  would  have  been 
delighted  with  such  ardent  zeal,  llis 
face  was  then  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  and  he  would  forget  time  and  hour 
and  all  around  him,  until  at  length  two 
fine  white  hands  would  gently  touch  bis 
fingers  and  two  soft  arms  embrace  him, 
and  then  his  burning  head  would  sink 
on  his  mother’s  bosom.  But  this  gentle 
guardian  angel  did  not  long  stay  at  his 
side  in  Paris.  She  was  summoned  to 
the  sick-bed  of  a  sister  at  Graz. 

After  the  departure  of  his  mother, 
father  and  son  made  excursions  into  the 
departments,  and  everywhere  they  earn¬ 
ed  gold  and  glory^.  They  finally  crossed 
the  Channel  to  visit  old  England :  there 
they  created  a  similar  sensation. 

In  1825  an  operetta  was  performed  at 
Paris,  entitled,  “  Don  Sancho  ou  le  ch&- 
teau  de  I’amour.”  The  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  the  performance  was  masterly,  and 
each  scene  met^  with  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause.  At  the  close  of  the 

fierformance,  the  audience  called  with 
ong  acclamations  for  the  name  of  the 
composer;  it  was  Franz  Liszt.  Fair 
hands  were  waving  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  actor  who  had  played  the  part  of 
Don  Sancho  carried  the  boy,  then 
hardly  fifteen  years  old,  in  his  arms  be¬ 
fore  the  delighted  audience. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  of  this 
success,  which  he  met  with  after  the 
first  performance  of  Don  Sancho,  which 
made  all  other  commendations  appear 
cold  and  poor  to  him ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
earnest  correspondence  with  his  mother 
which  now  followed ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  well-known  disgust  which  sometimes 
seizes  high  aspiring  souls,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  impotence  of  ail  human 
aspirations,  and  the  futility  of  all  earthly 


renown  ; — whatever  the  reason,  young 
Franz  all  at  once  lost  his  wonted  gayety 
and  mirth.  Lost  in  melancholy  brokings, 
be  buried  his  mind  in  religious  books. 
The  “Fathers  of  the  Desert,”  “The  Life 
of  the  ilartyrs,”  and  “  The  Confessions 
of  Augustine,”  were  bis  favorite  reading. 
In  his  letters  to  his  mother,  his  best  and 
truest  friend,  he  laid  down  all  bis  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  she  thanked  God  for 
bis  early  conversion.  She  fancied  her 
son  already  safe  and  escaped  from  all 
dangers,  resting  in  the  peace  of  a  mon¬ 
astery. 

On  his  father  this  sudden  change  made 
a  very  diflferent  impression.  Anxious 
about  the  great  prospects  of  bis  son,  he 
made,  on  the  advice  of  bis  physician, 
a  journey  with  him  to  Switzerland,  and 
from  there  they  went  to  the  beautiful 
watering-place  of  Boulogne.  The  joy 
of  seeing  the  clieeks  of  his  son  blooming 
again,  atid  his  joyfulness  returning,  was 
to  be  his  last  on  earth. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Augustus  Adam 
LLzt  died,  and  thus  parted  from  his  son 
in  the  first  dawn  of  his  glory.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  receiving  this  fatal  news 
his  faithful  mother  at  once  hastened  to 
Paris  in  order  to  remain  with  her  equally 
bereaved  son. 

She  soon  observed  him  returning  to 
his  favorite  art ;  and  although  the  hopes 
which  she  had  been  cherishing  died,  she 
would  not  allow  one  word  to  betray  her 
grief.  She  was  contented  to  be  near 
him,  to  smile  at  and  nurse  him  when 
weary,  and  to  witness  his  triumphs  from 
a  distance  with  the  resigned  looks  of  a 
saint. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  a  woman 
crossed  the  path  of  the  young  artist. 
A  beautiful  little  head,  half  concealed 
by  a  gold-embroidered  veil,  as  if  paint¬ 
ed  by  the  brush  of  a  Tintoretto  on  a 
golden  background,  and  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  real  roses  and  passion¬ 
flowers.  It  was  a  fiery  young  love  and 
a  desperate  necessary  resignation,  and 
none  but  a  mother’s  eyes  to  witness 
both,  and  none  but  a  mother’s  lips 
daring  to  breathe  words  of  consolation. 

His  grief  was  so  intense  that  Franz 
Liszt  disappeared  from  the  glittering 
halls  of  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the 
family  circles  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  did  see  him  no  longer.  In  the 
quiet  little  room  of  bis  mother  he  would 
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be  fitting  on  a  small  stool,  his  head 
reelining  on  her  knees. 

Her  white  hands  w’ould  fondly  stroke 
his  light  brown  hair,  a  hair  so  highly 
admired  by  the  French  ladies.  More 
fervently  than  ever,  she  would,  at  this 
crisis  of  his  life  pray  for  the  i>eace  of 
her  son  ;  bnt  now  it  was  she  herself  who 
would  continually  remind  him  of  the 
consolation  to  be  derived  from  his  art, 
who  would  conduct  him  herself  to  his 
forsaken  piano,  and  put  his  unwilling 
fingers  on  its  keys.  Wild  and  discori 
ant  were  the  strains  w’hich  he  then  play¬ 
ed,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  listen 
but  his  mother. 

All  at  once  Paganini,  the  wonderful 
violin  player,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  the 
news  of  his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire. 
From  that  hour  the  metropolis  had  no 
other  interest.  Everybody  w’ould  speak 
of  nothing  else  but  this  fabulous  violin 
king. 

Among  the  many  hundreds  that 
crowded  the  concert  hall  that  night, 
there  could  have  been  seen  also  Franz 
Liszt,  sitting  in  the  remotest  comer  of  a 
box  and  listening  with  a  delight  border¬ 
ing  on  enchantment  to  the  music  of 
yonder  demon-like  figure  with  the  dread¬ 
ful  gloomy  look  and  all  dressed  in  black. 
Irresistible  was  the  power  of  Paganini’s 
playing  over  the  soul  of  Liszt,  and  his 
soul  was  so  filled  with  rapture  that  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  were  at  once  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  like  daylight  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind  that  the 

Senilis  also  obliges  (“  le  genie  oblige  ”). 

[e  felt,  there  and  then,  that  he  owed  to 
the  world  those  rare  talents  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  Creator ;  that  he  owed 
it  to  himself  to  press  onward  and  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  loflp>  pinnacles  of  ar¬ 
tistic  perfection.  With  such  thoughts 
and  convictions  Franz  Liszt  returned 
home  from  the  concert  of  Paganini. 

How  deep  and  powerful  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  which  his  soul  received  from 
this  eminent  artist,  is  best  seen  in  an 
obituary  on  Paganini,  in  which,  with 
glowing  language,  he  describes  this  rare 
genius,  and  calls  him,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  the  monarch  of  artists. 

It  was  another  circle,  however,  which 
was  now  to  receive  our  young  artist, 
returning  to  the  world — a  circle  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  former  one  in  which  he 
had  moved.  Instead  of  the  fashionable 
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aristocratic  halls,  a  plain  room  is  opening 
to  our  view.  Franz  Liszt  is  sitting  at 
the  fireplace  of  the  charming  Madame 
Aurora  Dudevant  (“George  Sand”),  lis¬ 
tening  with  admiration  to  tier  delightful 
conversation.  Alfred  de  Musset  would 
be  reclining  on  a  lounge,  looking  now 
into  the  glow  of  the  fire  and  anon  into 
the  glow  of  those  eyes,  which  were  to 
become  more  dangerous  to  him  than  all 
fires  in  the  world.  At  another  time 
Jules  Landeau,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and 
the  genial  painter,  Delacroix,  w'ould  be 
chatting  in  the  nook  of  a  window',  or 
Victor  Hugo  would  enter  the  room  with 
a  bright  smile.  In  the  corner  a  piano 
was  standing,  and  thus  it  would  happen 
that  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
versation  Franz  Liszt  would  arise  sud¬ 
denly  in  order  to  finish  it  with  strains  of 
music.  Then  one  after  another  would 
stop  talking  and  listen  to  a  play  which, 
on  the  most  diflferent  characters,  W’ould 
exert  the  same  magic  effect,  by  means 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  true  ge¬ 
nius.  And  then  “George  Sand,”  the 
young  woman  whose  “Indiana”  has 
kindled  many  a  heart,  would  rise  softly, 
and,  leaning  over  the  piano  with  arms 
folded,  listen  with  delight  to  the  strains 
of  music. 

“George  Sand  ”  and  Franz  Liszt  have 
often  been  compared  with  each  other,  and 
indeed  their  productions  gre-ntly  resem¬ 
ble  each  other.  Their  spirits  took  a 
similar  bold  flight  and  felt  irresistibly 
attracted  toward  one  another. 

How  highly  interesting  the  journey 
must  have  been  which  Liszt  some  time 
afterward  made  to  Switzerland,  in  com- 

Ewith  “George  Sand”  and  Monsieur 
;t,  the  amiable  author !  The  celc- 
brat'.-d  lady  describes  the  pleasure  which 
it  gave  her  in  her  “  Letters  of  a  Travel¬ 
ler,”  and  Pictet’s  “Journey  to  Chamou- 
nix  ”  is  little  more  than  an  a|)Otheosls  of 
the  young  artist.  Liszt  himself  sjH'aks 
of  these  delightful  hours  in  his  “  Years 
of  a  Pilgrim,”  those  musical  productions 
of  the  “  Charlie  de  Guillaume  TtU''* 
“.<4m  hard  aune  source,''  and  “  Les 
cloches  de  Geneve.'' 

In  the  company  of  authors  the  young 
artist  commencea  himself  to  write,  and 
his  exquisite  reflections  “On  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  Artists,”  written  in  the  most 
elegant  French,  were  read  in  Paris  with 
admiration.  This  period  was  perhaps 
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the  hnppicst  of  his  whole  life.  Without 
any  fixed  plans  for  the  future,  they  were 
roaming  on  the  shores  of  the  Is^es  of 
Geneva,  and  Vierwaldstaedten,  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Herne,  a  party  of  genial 
people,  free  from  the  burdening  cares  of 
life.  Heautiful  and  celebrated  ladies  and 
great  men  of  genius  were  listening  to 
the  str.ains  of  the  world-renowned  organ 
at  Freiburg  under  the  hands  of  Liszt.  It 
W'as  a  life  full  of  happiness  and  splendor, 
a  breathing  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

It  was  the  rising  fame  of  Tlialberg 
which  all  at  once  put  an  end  to  this 
charming  “  dolce  far  niente,”  this  mid¬ 
summer  night's  dream.  Liszt’s  fiery  soul 
dem.anded  to  sec  this  new  antagonist 
who  BO  suddenly  was  crossing  his  path. 

Paris  received  the  retuniing  artist 
with  demonstrations  of  great  joy,  and 
held  him  fast,  when  the  combat  of  the 
two  rivals  had  long  been  decided  in 
Liszt’s  favor.  The  judgment  of  the  fair 
sex  about  the  elegant  and  smooth  Th.al- 
berg,  the  masterly  player,  and  of  Liszt, 
the  genial,  impetuous  stormer  of  heaven, 
may  well  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
a  talented  lady  who  once  said :  “  Thal- 
berg  is  the  first,  but  there  is  but  one 
Liszt.” 

It  is  strange  that  in  Liszt's  life  periods 
of  absolute  seclusion  w'ould  alternate 
with  a  life  full  of  triumph  in  the  great 
w  orld.  He  seemed  to  like  to  disappear, 
sometimes  entirely  from  the  scenes  of  his 
renown,  and  leave  it  to  his  friends  to 
guess  at  his  whereabouts. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  sunny  abode  in 
Venice,  Florence,  Home,  Naples,  etc., 
Franz  Liszt  retired  to  the  cool  shades  of 
the  Park  of  the  Villa  Maximiliana,  near 
Lucca.  And  where  was  his  mother?  She 
was  far  away  from  her  darling,  and  yet 
always  near  him  in  her  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  his  soul ;  and  the  thoughts 
and  recollections  of  her  accompanied 
him  likewise  wherever  be  went.  How 
often  he  would  long  for  her  love  and 
consolation !  This  strong  affection  for 
his  mother  was  a  marked  feature  in 
Liszt's  character. 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  her,  and 
of  the  ardent  wishes  of  her  jiious  soul, 
which  at  last,  after  a  life  full  of  splendor 
and  glory  ;  after  years  of  indidatigable 
lalmrsfor  himself  and  others;  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  “  Ca|)ellmei8ter,”  first  in  Wei¬ 
mar  and  then  at  the  court  of  the  Prince 


of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  in  Silesia, 
induced  him  to  take  holy  orders  and  be¬ 
come  a  priest. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
concert  in  the  “  Landstaendische  Saal”  at 
Vienna,  describcil  in  the  opening  of  this 
article.  Again  Franz  Liszt  is  giving  a 
concert,  again  we  see  him  at  the  piano. 
But  instead  of  the  crowded  andieiice  of 
foimer  times  we  observe  this  time  a 
single  jK-rson  only  listening  to  the 
strains  of  music — an  old  gray -haired 
man,  Pio  Nono,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

Abb6  Liszt  is  playing  for  his  Holiness 
at  the  Vatican,  and  the  melancholy  eyes 
of  the  old  man  are  flashing  with  unwont¬ 
ed  fire  while  listening  to  the  music 
which  yonder  grave  man,  in  the  sombre 
attire  of  a  priest,  is  drawing  forth  from 
the  strings  of  the  piano.  It  was  a 
“Grand  Alass,”  com|»osed  but  recently; 
and  when  Liszt  had  finished,  Pio  Nono 
embraced  the  Abb6,  saying,  “  My  son, 
you  are  my  I’alestrina.” 


Popnlar  ScIonM  RcTiew. 

PHYSICS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BT  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  H.D.,  F.R.8. 

I  HAVE  recently  been  carrying  out 
some  new  researches  on  the  brain,  with 
the  view  to  dLcover  its  several  seats  and 
daces  of  function,  and  the  Editor  of  this 
leview  thinks  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  the  nature  of  the  research  so  sim- 

1)le  that  all  who  may  read  will  follow. 

!  do  not  see  why  1  should  not ;  for, 
after  all  the  terrible  obscurities  thrown 
about  it,  the  brain  is  an  organ  not  very 
difficult  to  understand.  It  comes  sharply 
enough  under  the  Gladstonian  definition 
cf  flesh  and  blood,  and  when  we  have 
the  courage  to  approach  it,  and  look 
into  it,  it  gives  way  to  in-spection  with 
moderate  facility. 

THOMAS  WILLIS,  M.D.,  AND  HIS  PART. 

I  find  in  books  of  learning  and  knowl¬ 
edge  no  glimpse  of  satisfactory  thought, 
guess  thought  or  real,  respecting  the 
brain,  up  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Willis. 
Willis  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
Mutton,  sometimes  calleil  Charles  the 
Second,  and  Willis  died  in  the  same 
reign,  his  death  accelerated,  it  is  said, 
by  a  cruel  joke  of  the  mutton-king.  I 
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have  at  this  moment  before  me  a  small 
portrait  of  this  first  physical  philos¬ 
opher  of  the  brain,  the  man  who  had 
the  courage  scientifically  to  open  the 
skull-casket  and  find  out  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  rounded  structure  which, 
like  a  world  within  a  man,  takes  in  all 
that  is  outside  the  man  and  binds  him 
bodily  with  the  universe.  The  face  of 
Willis,  as  it  looks  up  at  me  through  the 
long  gap  of  two  hundred  years,  is  strik¬ 
ingly  singular.  It  is  a  pensive  face  with 
a  meaning  in  it,  determinate  to  a  fault, 
and  yet  with  a  modesty  of  expression  that 
shows  a  sensitive  soul  behind : — the  face 
exactly  of  a  man  who,  under  the  smart 
of  a  king’s  joke  resounding  everywhere 
would  feel  acutely  and  break  his  heart 
in  fulence  rather  than  reveal  the  pang. 

What  nonsense  was  talked  about  the 
brain  prior  to  the  time  of  Wills,  I  need 
not  stop  now  to  state  ;  except  one  fact 
which  illustrates  many  more.  There  was 
a  notion  th.at  a  common  cold  was  the 
phenomenon  of  the  direct  distillation  of 
brain-stuff  through  the  nose,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  men  of  the  Willis 
school  had  as  much  trouble  in  disposing 
of  this  mild  delusion  as  they  had  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  positive  discovery. 

The  discoveries  of  Willis  were  indeed 
very  grand  when  measured  by  what  they 
dispelled  and  by  what  they  proved.  That 
the  brain  was  an  organ  of  actual  fli'sh 
and  blood ;  that  it  was  nourished  by 
blood,  and  was  specially  well  supplied 
with  blood;  that  it  was  covered  with 
membranes  and  divided  into  distinct 
parts ;  that  animals  had  brains  built  of 
the  same  matter  as  human,  but  of  less 
magnificent  quantity ;  and  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind  had  relation  to^  the  quality 
of  brain  with  varying  gradations  through 
the  scale  of  living  organic  being — these, 
in  the  rough,  were  certain  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  truths  taught  by  the  dutiful  and 
right  loyal  subject  of  Charles  Mutton. 

AFTER  WILLIS.  GALL,  AND  HIS  PART. 

After  Willis,  the  brain  became  a 
fine  field  of  study  for  anatomists  of  all 
schools  ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  an¬ 
atomists  have  never  been  mote  than  in¬ 
dustrious  men,  painstakers,  with  some 
hard  observance  and  little  insight ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  the  poor  brain,  cut 
up  after  the  fashion  of  cutting  up  a 
Dutch  cheese,  was  subjected,  long  alter 


it  was  discovered  as  an  organ,  to  infinite 
anatomical  torture  and  fearfully  insult¬ 
ing  misnomer.  To  this  day,  the  names 
given  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are 
painfully  absurd:  it  is  made  to  have 
valves  and  writer’s  pens,  fissures  and 
roads,  bridges  and  canals,  beds,  curtains 
and  floors,  hard  bodies  which  are  really 
soft,  and  white  bodies  which  are  not 
white,  to  say  nothing  of  two  approxi¬ 
mate  parts  really  not  mentionable,  even 
in  simile,  in  polite  society.  At  length 
the  physical  metaphysical  labors  of  (iall 
helped  somewhat  to  render  the  study  of 
the  brain  less  nominal  and  less  obscure. 
Gall,  by  his  dissections,  by  his  careful 
tracing  out  of  the  diverging  fibres,  and 
by  his  happy  and,  in  many  respects,  cor¬ 
rect  and  simple  divisions  of  the  organ 
into  centres,  placed  observers  on  a  train 
of  research  which  was  full  of  promise. 
Unfortnnateljr  his  disciftles,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  Spurtzheim,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  metaphysical  direction  to 
which  their  master  bad  led  them,  rather 
than  to  the  physical.  This  tendency  was 
in  every  sense  natural.  It  was  the  con¬ 
tinuous  road  of  inquiry,  much  widened 
and  more  soundly  paved,  while  the  phys¬ 
ical  highway  was  doubtful  from  its 
newness,  and  especially  from  the  labor 
dem.anded  for  traversing  it.  The  meta¬ 
physical  path  was  luxurious,  opeq  and 
tempting  even  to  fascination;  the 
physical  was  hard,  narrow,  and  unprom¬ 
ising,  nay  threatening,  to  the  beholder. 
Thus  sprang  up  the  system  of  Phrenolo¬ 
gy,  a  system  in  advance  of  facts,  and 
therefore,  though  containing  many 
truths,  a  system  based  largely  on  belief, 
and  fluctuating  as  belief  itself. 

AFTER  GALL.  MAJENDIE  AND  OTHERS, 
THEIR  PARTS. 

Meanwhile,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old 
anatomy  of  the  brain  ha.s  remained  but 
little  changed ;  still  exist  the  absurd 
names,  meaningless,  bewildering,  and  so 
adhered  to,  that  within  the  last  five 
years  two  of  the  greatest  lights  in  com- 
])arative  anatomy  of  this  age  have  been 
holding  desperate  contests  on  one  poor 
nodule,  the  physiological  value  of  which 
is  altogether  unknown,  and  indeed  little 
cared  for,  in  respect  of  its  function, 
throughout  the  controversy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  right  to  explain  that 
the  progress  of  rational  physical  dis- 
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covery,  into  the  nature  and  function  of 
the  brain,  has  been  advancing  with  some 
determinate  casting-off  of  the  mystical 
and  hypothetical.  The  classification  of 
the  brain  into  ganglia  or  centres  of 
power,  and  into  commissures  or  connect¬ 
ing  bands,  and  the  tracing  of  nerves 
into  the  brain-structure,  a  study  which 
the  late  Mr.  Grainger  so  admirably  and 
industriously  promoted,  have  all  been 
aids  of  no  mean  value  to  the  direct  and 
positive  appreciation  of  function.  In 
the  way  of  minute  anatomy,  also,  a 
wonderful  field  of  truth  has  been  laid 
ppen,  especial^  by  the  laliors  of  Swan 
and  Lockhart  Clarke :  while  the  chemists 
have  been  indefatigable  in  determining 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  organ 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  pathologists,  in  a  quiet  and  un¬ 
assuming  research,  have  added  a  long 
array  of  new  facts  on  this  vast  subject. 
Observing  the  phenomena  of  disease  in 
instances  where  the  functions  of  the 
brain  have  been  disturbed,  they  have 
sought,  after  the  death  of  the  subject  in 
whom  the  symptoms  were  presented,  to 
find  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
so  to  trace  the  living  phenomena  to  their 
true  cause.  In  this  direction  our  accu¬ 
rate  and  philosophical  countryman.  Dr. 
Wilks,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  has  taken  a 
art  which  is  beyond  all  commemlation. 
must  linger  no  longer  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  but  must  proceed  to  note  some 
purely  physiological  facts,  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  which  this  paper  is  esnecLally 
intended.  To  Dr.  Philip,  Majenuie,  and 
Fluorens  we  owe  the  first  real  steps  in 
advance  for  exploring,  by  physical  ex¬ 
periment  and  analysis,  the  functions  of 
the  brain.  It  was  unfortunate  for  these 
observers  that  their  work  was  laid  out 
before  they  had  the  necessary  means  for 
conducting  it  with  satisfactory  exacti¬ 
tude.  Their  experiments,  often  singu- 
larlpr  accurate,  were,  from  the  mode  of 
their  performance,  open  to  criticism. 
Knowing  nothing  of  any  methods  for 
modifying  brain-function  short  of  actual 
removal  of  portions  of  the  brain  of  the 
inferior  animals,  they  proceeded  by 
what  is  called  ablation,  or  cutting  away, 
of  the  living  structure.  Tlie  result  was 
that  they  took  what  they  conld  not  re¬ 
store,  and,  as  a  consequence,  left  it  often 
doubtful  whether  the  symptoms  they 
elicited  were  those  of  mere  shock,  iu- 
Nsw  Sebiks — Vol.  VI.,  No.  #. 


jury,  and  pain,  or  of  actual  dismember¬ 
ment  of  function. 

DR.  JAMBS  ARXOrrr.  UIS  PART. 

The  great  leading  discoveryi  that  the 
brain  of  a  living  animal  could  be  frozen 
and  afterward  could  recover  was  made 
by  Dr.  James  Amott,  who  solidified  the 
brain  of  a  pigeon  by  ex{>osing  it  to  a 
tVeezing  mixture.  Here  research  stop¬ 
ped,  because  with  an  ordinary  freezing 
mixture  it  was  not  possible  to  act  on  in¬ 
dividual  parts  of  the  organ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  is  not  the 
less  on  that  account.  It  was  a  marvel¬ 
lous  revealing.  Think  what  it  was! 
Here  was  a  living  organ  of  mind,  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  power — of  all  guiding  jM»wer,  of 
all  volition.  It  took  in  every  motion  of 
the  universe  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
It  took  in  light  and  form  and  color  by 
the  eye ;  it  took  in  sound  by  the  ear, 
sensation  and  substance  by  the  touch, 
odor  by  the  nostril,  and  taste  by  the 
mouth  :  it  gave  .out  in  return  or  re¬ 
sponse,  animal  motion,  expression,  all 
else  that  demonstrates  a  living  animal. 
With  it  the  animal  was  an  animal ; 
without  it  the  animal  was  turned  into  a 
mere  vegetable.  And  this  organ,  the 
very  centre  and  soul  of  the  organism, 
was,  by  mere  physical  experiment,  for  a 
time  made  dead — all  its  powers  ice- 
Imund.  And  this  organ,  again  set  free, 
received  its  functions  back  again,  and, 
as  we  know  now  by  further  observation, 
its  functions  unimpaired.  Surely  this 
w’ns  the  discovery  of  a  new  world !  The 
discovery  of  such  a  world  needs  no 
praise,  for  to  him  comes  honor  as  a 
birthright,  the  noble  birthright  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  natural  truths  deep  from 
the  depths  of  nature  in  her  most  sacred 
treasury. 

RBCENT  RESEARCH.  FREEZING  THE 
WHOLE  BRAIN. 

Recently,  by  the  advancement  in  the 
means  of  application  of  extreme  cold, 
w’e  have  had  laid  before  us  a  new  line  of 
inquiry ;  we  have  been  enabled  to  de¬ 
stroy  portions  of  the  brain  as  well  as 
the  whole  organ,  temporarily,  and  we 
have  been  also  enabled  to  observe  the 
rocess  of  recovery  from  this  form  of 
rief  death.  Thus  we  have  witnessed 
de.ith  of  parts  of  the  brain,  and  their 
restoration  from  death,  and  by  compar- 
48 
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iiig  functions  lost  with  functions  regain¬ 
ed,  have  traced  out,  with  singular  cor¬ 
rectness,  many  facts  which  by  no  other 
means  could  have  been  so  certainly 
levealed^ 

I  was  myself  so  favored  as  to  learn  a 
simnle  mode  of  producing  an  intense 
cola  with  volatile  Huid  in  the  form  of 
spray,  and  of  so  adapting  this  that  even 
the  brain  could  be  temp<irarily  destroy¬ 
ed  in  parts  or  si'Ctious.  Then  I  and 
another  physiologist.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelpliia,  took  up  simult:ineonsIy 
and  independently  the  study  of  brain 
function  by  destruction  of  part.  The 
truths  thus  learned,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  my  own  work,  I  wouhl  now 
record.  I  juit  them  forward  as  being 
yet  limited,  but  not  valueless. 

I  shall  lK‘gin  the  narrative  best  by 
stating  that  the  brain  matUT  contains 
two  substances  which  admit  of  solidifica¬ 
tion  by  cold,  via.,  water  and  tatty  matter. 
These  solidify  at  diflerent  temperatures, 
but  both  are  entirely  frozen  by  reducing 
tlie  temperature  to  1C®  Fahr.  or  16® 
below  Ireezing  point.  At  this  degree 
all  the  water  of  the  nervous  structure, 
.nmountin^  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
is  crystallized  as  ;  in  this  condition 
the  structure  is  for  the  time  dead,  it  is 
as  though  it  were  removed  from  the 
body  altogether. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  bring  into  this 
spite  of  temporary  death  the  front  part 
•of  the  brain,  the  two  lobes  or  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  cerebrum  or  larger  brain, 
which  mainly  fill  the  skull.  The  phe- 
noiuena  produced  are  those  indicating 
entire  loss  of  volition,  of  semsation,  of 
all  that  may  be  considered  intelligence. 
To  appearance  the  animal  profoundly 
sleeps,  it  is  as  if  it  were  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  and  an 
oper.Htion  of  any  kind  may  be  performed 
upon  it  without  paiti.  It  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  move  when  handled,  and  it  may 
show  a  kind  of  involuntary  life  due  to 
what  is  called  spinal  action,  to  some 
power  resident  in  the  spinal  cord.  A 
frog  thus  circumstanced  will  sometimes 
leap ;  but  warm-blooded  animals,  as  a 
general  rule,  will  remain  like  as  in  cata¬ 
lepsy,  always  retaining  the  position  in 
wliich  they  last  were  left. 

In  cold-blooded  animals,  as  in  the  frog, 
when  'the  fum  tions  of  the  brain  are 
•eutiiely  suspended,  the  freezing  process 


may  be  carried  to  and  through  the 
spinal  cord,  and  every  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  may  thus  bo  depriveti 
of  force,  the  animal  rem.aining  motion¬ 
less,  rigid,  and  indeed  like  stone.  In  this 
state  it  would  remain,  I  believe,  for  an 
unlimited  [teriod  of  time  if  it  were  kept 
under  the  same  condition  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  but  from  this  extreme  condition 
of  shrunk  death  it  will,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
cover  on  gradual  restoration  of  warmth. 
In  some  warm-bloodinl  animals  we  see  an 
approach  to  this  same  state,  naturally 
brought  about  in  the  period  when  they 
are  hybernating,  in  the  profound  sh*ep 
of  the  cold  sea.son  ;  but  there  is  this 
difterence,  the  animal,  during  hybern.a- 
tion,  still  breathes,  and  still  takes  in 
some  air  for  respiration,  without  which 
it  could  not  recover  w  ith  the  return  of 
warmth.  And  we  find  by  experiment 
that  if  the  process  of  freezing  artificially 
be  carried  on  in  a  warm-blooded  aniimai, 
from  the  brain  into  the  spimil  system, 
as  to  stop  tlie  function  of  respiration, 
the  living  action  is  put  an  end  to  for 
goo<l. 

The  statement  of  this  fact  will  nat¬ 
urally  suggest  the  question.  Why  is 
there  this  difference  between  warm  and 
cold-blooded  animals;  betw’een  a  frog, 
for  instance,  and  a  pigt'on  ?  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  simple ;  the  frog  re- 
(]^uire8  only,  for  its  best  life,  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  temperature,  and  its  outer 
covering  or  skin  is  a  fair  conductor  of 
heat.  Hence  the  frog,  after  being  en¬ 
tirely  frozen,  can  take  up  sufficient  calor¬ 
ic  from  a  w  arm  air  to  become  recharg¬ 
ed  directly  with  force  throughout  all  its 
nervous  organism  ;  but  the  warm-blood¬ 
ed  animal,  lii  ing  always  by  the  heat  it 
develops  in  its  own  body,  is  protected 
by  a  skin  covered  also  with  a  goml  non¬ 
conducting  surface  of  feathers,  or  fur,  or 
hair:  it  cannot,  therefore,  so  receive 
heat  from  w  ithout  as  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
charge  its  nervous  centres  from  any 
external  source  of  heat ;  it  dies  outright 
whenever  its  internal  and  radiating  force 
is  cut  off. 

To  return  to  our  animal  made  lethar¬ 
gic  and  insensible  by  the  direct  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  caloric  from  the  ceiebruni.  I 
have  said  that  it  resembles  an  animal 
sleeping  after  the  inhalation  of  chloro¬ 
form,  and  this  is  indeeil  what  is  observ¬ 
ed.  A  pigeon  will  lie  motioidess  and 
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insensible  for  long  peiiods  of  lime, 
breathing  slowly,  but  regularly,  and 
with  the  heart  beating  in  even  lime. 
By  allowing  the  temperature  to  be  grad¬ 
ually  raised  to  60®  or  C5o  Fahr.  there 
follows  steady  recovery  and  return  of 
living  function ;  but  the  order  of  recov¬ 
ery  i.s  not  .always  the  same,  variations 
being  introduced  dependent  upon  the 
parts  in  which  restoration  bemns.  Usu¬ 
ally,  however,  when  the  whole  m.ass  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  larger  brain,  is  frozen, 
rec<*very  of  intclhgence  is  the  first  sign 
exhibited  ;  then  there  are  attempts 
at  motion,  which  arc  jrropulsive  forwar*!, 
and  soon  afterward  there  is  sensation. 
1  have,  however,  seen  this  order  revel's- 
cd,  the  sensation  returning  before  the 
return  of  motion.  Finally,  the  animal 
entirely  recovers,  and  with  the  recovery 
ineniorv  and  all  the  spell-bound  faculties 
return  into  active  play.  The  brain  has 
been  ciystallized,  and  it  has  been  loosen¬ 
ed  back  to  the  fluid  st.ate,  but  it  has  lost 
as  little  as  it  has  gained ;  all  im|ires8ion8 
it  held  it  h.as  retained,  and  the  light,  and 
the  sound,  and  the  touch,  and  the  odor 
strike  again  to  reach  and  endow'  the  now 
impressionable  mutter. 

KBKKZI!70  8KCTION.S  OF  BRAIX. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  eftect  of  re¬ 
moving  force  from  the  cerebral  part  of 
the  brain  substnnou  as  a  whole ;  let  us 
next  inquire  what  is  the  effect  of  remov¬ 
ing  force  from  special  ])arts  of  the  organ. 
As  preliminary  to  tliis  description  I 
should  explain,  that  the  brain  sub.stance 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  using  a  tine  ether  jet 
and  a  low  boiling  fluid,  to  isolate  parts 
with  great  minuteness.  Thus  we  can 
remove  the  force  from  the  two  large 
front  cerebral  hemispheres  without  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  smaller  hemispheres 
w’hich  lie  behind,  and  w'hich  form  the  little 
brain  or  cerebellum  ;  it  is  possible  again 
to  remove  the  force  from  one  hemisphere 
without  removing  it  from  the  other,  or 
from  the  spinal  cord  w'ithout  interfering 
either  with  the  large  or  the  small  brain. 

In  the  superior  and  front  part  of  each 
hemisj)here  of  the  cerebrum  there  lies  a 
mass  of  nerve  matter  very  distinct  in 
form,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  ver^  distinct 
in  function.  The  older  anatomists  called 
this  the  striated  body  (corpus  striatum), 
because  in  section  it  appears  to  be  marked 


by  faint  lines  of  gray  and  white  color. 
It  is  now  more  correctly  called  the  supe¬ 
rior  cerebi-al  ganglion.  With  very  little 
difficulty,  and  without  pain,  we  can  ex¬ 
pose  this  g.anglion  in  one  or  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  and  remove  the  force  from  one 
or  from  both.  When  we  have  removed 
the  force  from  both— when,  that  is  to 
say,  w'e  have  solidified  them,  and,  for  the 
time,  destroyed  their  function — there  is 
presented  this  singular  phenomenon : 
the  animal  falls  forward,  or  sometimes 
rushes  forward  with  unmeaning  imjietu- 
osity,  and  these  symptoms  will  last  until 
the  relaxation  and  restoration  of  the 
ganglia  is  complete. 

We  change  the  line  of  experiment; 
we  turn  from  these  front  cerebral  gan¬ 
glia  to  the  lower  large  ganglia  which  lie 
at  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  form  the 
smaller  brain  or  cerebellum.  We  lock 
up  these  by  taking  from  them  their  force 
by  cold,  and  at  once  the  animal  marches 
backward,  and  turns  backward  summer¬ 
saults,  and  in  the  most  determinate  man¬ 
ner  shows  that  it  has  no  control  over 
these  movements  until  its  cereliellum  is 
set  at  liberty  by  the  restoration  of  caloric. 

If  the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cerebellum,  be  simul¬ 
taneously  deprived  of  force,  there  is 
neither  backw’ard  nor  forward  movement, 
but  prostration  of  movement  for  the 
time,  with  equal  restoration  t»f  power 
consequent  on  equal  restoration  <»f  force. 

Throughout  all  these  induced  changes 
on  the  great  centres  of  nervous  pow'er,  it 
is  observed  that  however  much  the  voli¬ 
tion,  the  perception,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  animal  are  reduced,  the  semi- 
voluntary  and  involuntary  acts,  the  acts 
of  respiration  and  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  are  not  prevented.  To  say  they 
are  not  affected  is  not  strictly  true,  for 
they  are  rendered  slower  after  a  lime 
and  feebler ;  but  this  is  an  indirect  re¬ 
tardation  of  function,  and  would  occur 
if  any  other  large  surface  of  the  body 
were  for  a  long  period  deprived  of  ca¬ 
loric;  but  we  may  say,  contidently,  that 
the  removal  of  force  from  the  large  and 
small  brain  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  functions  named.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  pass  beyond  the  great  and  little 
brain  and  approach  that  part  of  the  spinal 
column  which  is  in  immediate  connection 
with  them,  we  are  introduced  to  new' 
phenomena.  The  part  immediately  lead- 
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iog  from  the  brain  ia  called  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  as  we  subject  that  part 
to  the  influence  of  the  extreme  cold  we 
instantly  interfere  with,  and  even  stop, 
respiration,  so  that  the  animal,  if  it  be  a 
warm-blooded  animal,  w'ill  die  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  dies  the  Spanish  bull  from  the 
short  sword-thrust  of  the  skilled  Torero ; 
but  the  heart  still  continues  in  action, 
and,  if  the  breathing  be  sustained  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  the  beait  will  remain  in  ac¬ 
tion  even  though  the  influence  of  the 
cold  be  made  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

When  only  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebrum  or  large  brain  is  superficially 
frozen,  the  power  to  move  remains, 
although  the  perception  and  sensation 
are  entirely  destroyed.  Indeed,  in  this 
condition  there  is  often  active  movement 
of  the  body,  but  altogether  without  will 
or  desire.  The  motion  in  this  case  is  not 
motion  of  one  particular  and  exaggerated 
type,  but  general,  uncontrollable  motion, 
such  as  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  insanity 
in  man. 

I  might  extend  these  observations  re¬ 
specting  the  removal  of  force  from  the 
brain,  but  1  see  I  am  already  trespassing 
on  the  pages  of  the  Review,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  given  enough  of  experiment.al 
fact  to  illustrate  as  much  as  I  can  this 
time  put  down  upon  paper. 

DEDUCTIONS. - THE  FORCE  AND  THE 

MATTER. 

On  reviewing  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
cx)>eriments  that  have  been  described, 
we  learn  that  the  force  by  which  all  the 
manifestations  of  brain  function  are  sus¬ 
tained  is  the  force  we  call  caloric,  or 
commonly,  and  by  incorrect  speech,  heat. 
Two  evidences  lead  to  this  truth  :  the 
first,  that  all  the  manifestations  are  with¬ 
held  when  caloric  is  withdrawn ;  and  the 
second,  that  all  the  manifestations  return 
when  the  caloric  is  restored.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  with  the  restoration  of  action, 
there  is  continuiince  of  the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  the  brain  before 
any  force  was  drawn  out  of  it,  it  follows 
that  the  extant  force  in  the  brain  at  any 
given  moment,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  the 
means  by  which  the  matter  of  the  brain 
is  held  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
impression,  and  for  the  production  of 
those  manifestations  whicn  we  denomi- 
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nate  functions.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  impressions  are  physical 
realities,  stamped  as  it  were  on  brain 
matter,  each  distinct  and  perfect  when 
the  matter  on  which  it  is  set  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  motion.  Everything  we  remem- 
l)er  is,  I  doubt  not,  thus  imprinted  on 
the  brain,  on  infinite  points  of  brain 
substance,  each  independent,  free,  and 
capable  of  motion  when  the  whole  mass 
is  charge<l  with  force.  The  brain,  in 
fact,  is  a  world  within  of  the  world  with¬ 
out,  a  camera  of  all  from  the  world  with¬ 
out  that  it  has  received  in  the  course  of 
its  waking  life.  Until  recently  the  idea 
of  such  a  physical  microcosm  could  not 
have  been  conceived  ;  now  it  comes  for¬ 
ward  strengthened  by  physical  truths  of 
human  invention  so  called.  I  hold  a 
piece  of  transparent  glass  in  my  hand 
and  see  nothing  upon  it.  Nay,  says  my 
fiiend  the  micro-photographer,  look 
again.  Still  nothing  there ?  No!  Then 
be  slides  the  glass  under  his  lensi‘s  and 
adjusts,  and  repeats,  **Look  again.”  I 
ol^y,  and  lo !  before  me  on  an  infinites¬ 
imal  space  of  matter  is  the  Pater  Noster, 
as  legiole  as  it  used  to  be  in  an  old  church 
I  well  remember,  where  it  covered  half 
a  wall,  and,  with  the  ten  commandments 
to  balance  it,  enframed  the  Lion  and  the 
Unicom,  and  tieorgius  Rex,  and  the 
Garter,  like  a  holy  family. 

When  we  see  what  the  micro-photog¬ 
rapher  can  thus  do  in  putting  physical 
impressions  on  what  seem  infinitesimal 
points  of  matter,  and  when  we  know 
that  there  is  no  aasignable  limit  to  his 
art,  it  is  no  crude  inference  that  in  the 
vast  surface  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  in  those  cerebral  lobes  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  myriads  of  points  of  matter 
are  thus  impressed — points  of  matter 
are  floating  in  the  eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  water  of  which  the  brain  is  made  up. 
1  call  up  to  remembrance  a  ridge  of  hills 
which  were  often  before  me  in  childhood. 
1  sue  them  in  all  the  distinctness  of  that 
time,  their  height,  their  breadth,  their 
length,  their  divisions,  the  structures 
upon  them,  all  their  belongings.  Why 
do  I  see  them  ?  Because  they  are  actu¬ 
alities  still  in  my  brain,  imprints  on  points 
of  matter  there.  But  twenty  years  elapse, 
and  1  look  on  those  bills  again,  and  they 
are  and  yet  are  nut  what  they  were. 
They  seem  to  my  present  view  smaller, 
that  is  certain ;  and  one  of  them  was 
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barren,  and  now  it  is  cultivated;  and 
one  had  a  mill  on  its  summit,  and  the 
mill  is  gone ;  and  one  had  two  or  three 
trees  on  its  side,  which  in  the  distance 
looked  like  the  flint  and  steel  of  an  old- 
fashioned  gun,  but  now  in  place  of  those 
trees  is  a  copse.  These  are  not  the  hills, 
in  fact,  which  I  have  carried  so  many 
years,  for  now  as  I  take  them  in  once 
more  my  capacity  for  taking  has  changcnl 
and  the  hills  have  changed.  1  must  have 
therefore  a  new  picture  altogether;  and 
from  this  time  forward  I  must  carry  two 
pictures  of  those  hills,  the  child’s  picture 
and  the  man’s  picture;  for  tiie  old  is  not 
put  out  by  the  new,  nor  the  new  by  the 
old. 

Physical  points  of  brain  for  phyrical 
imprt*88ion8  are  then  esscnti.al ;  but  to 
reveal  their  impressions  they  must  have 
force  and  condition  for  motion.  Let  us 
remove  that  force,  abstract  it,  as  it  comes 
to  the  part,  by  cold,  or  crush  it  out  by 
firm  mechanical  pres-sure,  or  cut  it  off  at 
its  source  by  putting  out  the  animal  fire, 
and  then  the  impressed  molecules,  losing 
condition  for  activity,  and  coming  to 
rest,  cease  functionally  to  exist. 

But  they  do  not  cease  actually  to  ex¬ 
ist  ;  because,  whether  they  be  bound  in 
ice  or  bound  by  pressure,  we  sec  that 
when  they  are  unloosed  they  can  return, 
if  the  body  can  supply  them  with  caloric, 
to  full  vigor.  Indeed,  the  images  of 
the  brain,  once  well  develoiK-d  and  fixed, 
can  only  be  obscured  by  derangement 
of  brain  matter,  and  can  only  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  disintegration  of  brain  matter. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  under 
pressure  of  brain,  a  man  has  been  for 
months  dead  to  the  outer  world,  and  on 
recovery  has  remembered  s’bat  preceded 
his  accident,  showing  thus  that  the  im¬ 
agery  of  his  brain  remained  intact ;  and, 
as  I  have  said  already,  an  anim.al  with 
a  frozen  brain,  when  it  is  restored,  will 
not  show  an  evidence  of  a  lost  faculty. 
By  disintegration  of  brain  matter  the 
world  within  of  the  world  without  only 
dissolves.  This  disintegration  is,  in  ail 
men  and  animals,  going  on  slowly,  and 
thus  memory  becomes  defective.  In 
second  childishness  this  gradual  meta¬ 
morphosis,  this  natural  mode  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  world  and  its  past  from  the 
man,  is  completed  ;  it  is  the  dissolving 
view  of  nature.  In  the  rigorous  the 
imagery  of  the  brain  is  finally  destroyed 


by  death  alone,  and  by  death  not  of 
necessity  immediately,  but  with  the  after 
disintegration  of  structure.  A  brain  fro¬ 
zen  in  a  living  animal,  and  with  the  animal 
crystallized  in  ice,  would  retain,  in  that 
condition,  the  imagery  with  which  it  was 
replete  for  any  grasp  of  time ;  for  time  is 
no  element  when  there  is  no  change,  nor  is 
it  recognizable  by  aught  except  change 
of  matter  by  force.  When  I  wind  up  my 
watch  I  put  into  it  so  much  force,  w'hicn 
force  is  expended  in  moving  so  much 
matter,  and  the  measure  of  that  move¬ 
ment  is  the  measure  of  motion, — time. 

The  force  called  caloric,  then — the 
force  we  liberate  in  the  combustion  of 
blood — is  the  sustaining  force  of  the 
brain,  but  it  is  not  the  only  form  of  force 
to  which  the  brain  is  impressionable 
when  its  natural  condition  is  maintained. 
Through  the  eye  calorific  force  does  not 
pass  to  the  brain  but  is  cut  off,  yet  the  form 
of  force  called  light,  and  probably  the 
actinic  force,  make  way  ;  while  through 
the  ear  and  tactile  skin  common  mechan¬ 
ical  force  finds  ingress.  We  see,  we 
hear,  we  feel,  in  fine,  by  the  direct  action 
of  forces  other  than  caloric,  but  without 
caloric  as  the  base  these  are  unavailing, 
for  an  animal  with  a  frozen  brain  cannot 
be  awakeiK*d  neither  by  light,  nor  by 
noise,  nor  by  touch  :  if  it  could  a  dead 
animal  could  be  awakened  by  the  same 
means. 

SLEEP  AMD  DBEAMS. 

'The  oouiae  of  our  research  leads  us,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  contemplate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brmn  in  its  active  state  and 
under  artificial  states  in  which  its  func¬ 
tions  have  been  suppressed.  But  we  are 
led  also  to  another  subject,  I  mean  the 
natural  inertia  or  rest  of  the  brain  which 
we  call  sleep.  Physically  the  brain 
asleep  is  the  brain  exhausted  of  its  force 
— force  expended  during  waking  hours 
in  the  production  of  its  equivalent  of 
animal  motion.  As  the  sleep  creeps  on, 
the  natural  imagery  of  brain  rests. 
During  sleep,  motion  being  suspended, 
the  brain  and  ner\'ous  centres  altogether 
are  recharged,  and  natural  awaking  is 
the  index  of  the  fact. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  brain 
centres  rest  as  a  whole,  or  work  as  a 
whole.  Sometimes  one  part  of  the  brain 
works  while  the  rest  sleeps,  and  then  we 
dream  in  sleep,  sleep  being  the  major 
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phenomenon.  Carrau-hael,  many  years 
a"o,  well  tauglit  that  there  are  seven 
distinct  stages  of  waking  and  sleeping. 
1.  When  the  entire  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  buried  in  sleep,  then  there  is 
total  exemption  from  dreaming.  2. 
When  some  of  the  mental  organs  are 
awake,  atid  all  the  senses  are  adeep,  then 
dreams  occur  and  seem  to  he  realities. 
3.  When  the  above  condition  exists, 
and  the  centres  of  voluntary  motion 
are  also  awake,  then  may  occur  the 
rare  phenomenon  of  somnambulism.  4. 
When  one  of  the  senses  is  awake  icith 
some  of  the  mental  organs,  then,  during 
our  dream,  we  may  be  conscious  of  its 
illusory  nature.  6.  When  some  of  the 
mental  organs  are  asleep,  and  two  or 
more  senses  awake,  then  we  can  attend 
to  external  impressions,  and  notice  the 
gradual  departure  of  our  slumbers.  6. 
Wfien  we  are  totally  awake  and  in  full 
possession  of  our  faculties  and  powers. 
7.  When,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
are  so  occupied  with  mental  operations 
as  not  to  attend  to  the  impressiens  of  ex¬ 
ternal  olgects,  then  our  reverie  deludes 
us  like  a  dream.  These  are  faithful  ob¬ 
servations,  and  define  with  exactitude 
the  fluctuations  of  force  in  the  brain  un¬ 
der  different  conditions.  In  experi¬ 
mental  research,  and  in  disease,  we  have 
the  same  phenomena  brought  before  us, 
and  they  all  accord  as  to  cause. 

IKTOXICATTON. 

There  are  various  modes  of  producing 
insensibility  artificially.  The  insensibili¬ 
ty  of  intoxication  from  alcohol  is  an  il¬ 
lustration  at  hand.  The  inscnsihility 
thus  produced  is  the  same  as  that  from 
cold ;  the  agent  taken,  that  is  to  say,  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  distribution  of  force 
through  the  brain  substance,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  away  at  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
force  as  shall  be  required  for  its  elimi¬ 
nation.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Associ.ition  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Dundee,  I  showed  that  the 
period  of  action  of  alcohols  of  different 
kinds  could  be  determined  by  the  force 
required  to  lift  them  out  of  the  organism. 
Moreover,  various  of  these  intoxicating 
substances,  which  all  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  cold,  pressure,  or  exhaustion, 
afiect  differently  sections  of  the  brain 
matter,  producing  various  phenomena 
analogous  to  dreams. 
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Lastly,  some  other  external  influences, 
by  causing  concentration  of  force  on  one 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  may  so 
reduce  other  parts  to  rest  as  to  cause 
th.at  inertia  whicli  Carniidi.ael  calls  rev¬ 
erie.  This  is  a  disturbance  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  force  in  the  brain  which  can 
be  intensified  by  practice ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  j^henomena 
of  mesmerism,  such  as  tlicy  are,  to  their 
physical  source  when  the  nature  of  rev¬ 
erie,  or  waking  dream,  is  explained  and 
understood. 

BALANCK  OF  POWER  ITT  THE  BRAfN*. 

One  more  fact  relating  to  the  physics 
of  the  brain,  as  taught  l»y  experiment, 
and  I  have  done.  We  have  seen  that 
when  the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia  are 
destroyed  fur  a  time,  an  animal  moves 
impulsively  forward,  and  that,  when  the 
cerebellum  is  destioyed,  the  animal 
moves  impulsively  backward.  Tliis  in- 
dk'.ates  the  existence  of  a  bulauce  of 
power  between  these  centres — a  balance 
which  is  also  detectable  between  other 
centres.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  inference, 
that  every  centre  of  power  in  the  brain 
Ls,  during  he.althy  stiites,  physically  b;il- 
aiiccd,  and  that  what  is  called  a  well- 
balance<l  mind  is  really  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  brain.  By  this  reading  we  explain 
many  phenomena  of  living  action  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable. 

By  constant  overaction  one  centre  of 
the  bruin  may  gain  undue  power,  which 
shall  be  so  persistent  as  to  distinguish 
the  m:m  throughout  life.  Or  a  ceutre 
of  power  may  be  suddenly  prostrated, 
and  the  balancing  centre,  no  longer  con¬ 
trolled,  may  overcome  all  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  produce  phenomena  not  be¬ 
fore  observed  in  tiie  same  organism. 
Impulses  —  sudden,  vehement,  propul¬ 
sive,  onward,  under  the  influence  of  any 
impression  which  for  a  moment  para¬ 
lyses  the  cerebrum,  arc  thus  explained. 
Whenever  the  cerebrum  alone  is  over¬ 
come  with  sudden  shock,  it  fails  in  pow¬ 
er  the  same  as  when  its  structure  is  de¬ 
prived  of  force  by  the  direct  action  of 
cold  or  by  pressure ;  then  the  propulsive 
cerebellum  unaffected  shows  its  force 
unchecked,  and  there  is  forw’ard  rush. 
In  some  stages  of  disease  of  the  cerebrum 
and  specially  of  disease  induced  by  alco¬ 
hol,  there  is  this  break  of  balance.  I 
lately  pulled  out  from  under  a  railway 
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train  the  headless  trunk  of  a  man.  Pass¬ 
ing  into  a  tunnel  out  of  which  the  train 
had  emerge<l,  I  found  the  brain  of  this 
man  entire,  and  while  the  servants  of  the 
company  were  fetching  the  police,  I  read 
in  the  brain  his  physical  history,  and  in¬ 
terpreted  it  to  the  Inspector  by  my  side. 
I  discovered  titat  while  the  cerebellum 
was  quite  sound  the  anterior  lobes  of  tbe 
cerebrum  wore  intensely  congested  with 
blood,  and  had  undergone  previous  dis¬ 
ease.  I  found  the  anterior  cerebral  gan¬ 
glia  specially  involved,  and  from  the 
whole  of  this  dumb  but  forcible  evidence, 
1  learned  that  tbe  man  was  insane,  that 
he  had  been  insane  before  this  time,  that 
his  insanity  had  tiiken  the  impulsive 
character,  and  that  in  a  fit  of  extreme 
and  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  had  ooiu- 
mittcil  suicide  by  throwing  himself  un¬ 
der  the  train.  When  the  facts  of  this 
man’s  life  were  brought  out  before  the 
coroner.  Dr.  Lankester,  they  gave  the 
same  evidence  to  the  letter,  nor  less  nor 
more. 

In  the  heat  of  battle  it  is  not  the  cere¬ 
brum  but  tbe  cerebellum  which  propels 
the  man  on  ;  in  the  chase  in  the  race  it 
is  the  same.  The  vehement  tendency  to 
rush  forward,  which  nearly  all  persons 
feel  when  they  look  over  a  deep  jtreci- 

Iiice,  is  of  the  same  nature.  Tlie  cere- 
»ral  ganglia,  overcome  by  the  impression 
m.ade  upon  them,  are,  for  the  moment, 
deprived  of  power,  and  the  cerebellum, 
acting  with  sudden  and  uncontrolled 
force,  gives  the  initiative  propulsive 
start  toward  what  is  sometimes  a  de.ad- 
ly  fall.  But  I  must  cease.  If  in  the 
physics  of  the  brain  I  have  shown  that 
some  things,  deeply  interesting  in  their 
social  as  well  .as  their  physiological  mean¬ 
ings,  are  known,  what  have  I  not  unin¬ 
tentionally  shadowed  forth  of  that  which 
has  yet  to  be  discovered,  by  the  bold, 
the  diligent,  the  truthful  disciples  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  Who  shall  show  how  the  imagery 
of  the  brain  is  physically  cast ;  who  shall 
disclose  that  imagery  as  a  world  to  be  vis¬ 
ibly  seen  ?  Yet  in  the  days  to  come  even 
these  things,  simple  as  known  as  won- 
deiful  when  unknown,  shall  be  revealed. 


The  Saturd*7  Bavteir. 

FOOLISH  VIRGINS. 

The  heroines  of  the  London  season — 
the  fillies,  we  mean,  who  have  been  en¬ 
tered  for  the  great  matrimonial  stakes, 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  the  betting 
— h.ave  by  this  time  exchanged  the  fast 
pleasures  of  the  town  for  the  vapid 
pastimes  of  the  country.  We  do  not  of 
course  concern  ourselves  with  those  poor 
simple  girls  who  only  repeat  the  lives 
and  morals  of  old-fashioned  English 
homes,  and  who  are  too  resjiectable  and 
too  modest  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  girls 
of  the  season.  We  speak  of  the  fast 
sisterhood  only.  After  three  months  of 
egregious  dissipation  they  enter  duly 
upon  the  next  stage  of  their  regular 
early  alteni.ations.  Three  months  of 
eadlong  folly  are  succeeded  by  three 
months  of  deadly  ennui.  Action  and 
reaction  are  always  equal.  The  pains 
and  weariness  of  moral  crapulousness 
arise  in  nice  proportion  to  the  p.assion 
of  the  debauch.  It  is  a  dismal  hour 
when  we  look  on  the  withere<l  leaves 
of  last  night’s  garland.  The  lovely  and 
unlovely  beings  who  are  How  living  de¬ 
pressed  days  far  from  Belgravia  and  the 
Row  have,  it  is  true,  but  joyless  orgies 
to  look  back  upon.  Their  pleasures 
gave  but  a  pinchbeck  joviality  after  all, 
were  but  a  thin  lacker  spread  over 
mercenary  cares  and  heart-aching  jeal¬ 
ousies — not  the  jealousies  of  passion, 
but  the  nipping  vulgar  vexation  w'ith 
which  a  shopkeeper  trembles  lest  a 
customer  should  go  to  his  rival  over  the 
way.  Still  there  was  excitement — the 
excitement  of  outdoing  a  rival  in  shame¬ 
lessness  of  apparel,  in  reckless  abandon¬ 
ment  of  manner,  in  the  unblu^hing 
tolerance  of  impudent  speech,  in  all  the 
other  elements  of  ignoble  casino-emula¬ 
tion.  Above  all,  there  was  the  tickling 
excitement  of  knowing  that  all  this  was 
in  some  sort  clandestine ;  that  ostensibly, 
and  on  the  surface,  things  looked  as  if 
they  were  all  exhibiting  human  nature 
at  its  stateliest,  most  dignified,  and  most 
refined  pitch.  The  consciousness  that 
the  thin  surface  only  conceals  some  of 
the  worst  elements  of  character  in  full 
force  and  activity  must  give  a  pleasant¬ 
ly  stinging  sensation  to  an  acutely  cyn¬ 
ical  woman.  However,  this  is  all  over 
for  a  time.  For  a  time  the  half-dressed 
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yoang  Msnnds  of  the  Reason  will  be 
found  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 
And  what  sort  of  a  right  mind  is  it  ? 
We  know  the  kind  of  preparation  which 
they  have  had  for  the  business  of  the 
season — for  flirting,  husband-hunting, 
waltzing,  dressing  so  as  to  escape  the 
regulations  of  the  police,  and  the  rest. 
For  this  their  training  has  been  perfect. 
But  wise  men  agree  that  education 
should  comprehend  training  for  all  the 

Earts  of  life  equally — for  pleasure  not 
;ss  than  for  business,  for  hours  of  re¬ 
laxation  as  well  as  for  hours  of  strain 
and  pressure,  for  leisure  just  as  much  as 
for  active  occupation.  Education  is 
supposed  to  arm  us  at  every  point. 
Nobody  in  this  world  was  ever  perleclly 
educated.  Everybody  has  at  least  one 
side  on  which  he  is  weak — one  quarter 
where  temptations  are  either  not  irre¬ 
sistible,  or  else  are  not  recognized  as 
alluring  to  what  is  wrong.  But  we  all 
know  that  training,  though  never  per¬ 
fect,  can  make  the  diflference  between  a 
decently  right  and  happy  life  and  a  bad, 
corrupt  halt-life  or  no  life.  "What  does 
training  do  for  the  nimble-footed  young 
beauties  of  the  London  ballroom  f  It 
makes  them  nimble-footed,  we  admit. 
And  what  else  ? 

The  root-idea  of  the  training  of  girls 
of  the  uppermost  class  in  this  country  is 
perhaps  the  most  absolutely  shameless 
that  ever  existed  anywhere  out  of  Cir¬ 
cassia  or  Georgia,  it  puts  clean  out  of 
sight  the  notion  that  women  are  rational 
beings  as  well  as  animals,  or  that  they 
are  destined  to  be  the  companions  of 
men  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  also  some¬ 
thing  more  than  animals.  It  takes  the 
mind  into  account  only  as  an  occasional¬ 
ly  useful  accident  of  body.  The  mind 
ought  to  be  developed  a  little,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  body  more 
piquant  and  attractive.  Like  the  candle 
inside  a  Chinese  lantern,  it  may  serve  to 
light  up  and  show  to  advantage  the 
pretty  devices  outside.  But  the  outside 
IS  the  important  thing,  and  the  inside 
only  incidentally.  Insipiditv  of  mind  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  objectionable  because 
there  are  a  few’  young  men  of  property 
who  dislike  insipidity,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  might  be  lost  from  the  toils  iii  con¬ 
sequence.  It  is  a  crotchet  and  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  in  a  man  to  desire  a  wife  with  a 
bright  mind,  but  since  there  are  such 
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persons,  it  is  just  ns  well  to  pay  a  slight 
attention  to  the  mind  in  o<id  moments 
when  one  is  not  engaged  upon  the  more 
urgent  business  of  the  body.  You  don’t 
know  what  may  happen,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  most  eli^ble  parti  of  a 
season  may  dislike  the  idea  of  taking  a 
female  idiot  to  wife.  Still  it  would  be 
absurd  to  change  the  entire  system  of 
up-bringing  for  our  girls  merely  because 
here  and  there  a  man  has  a  distaste  for  a 
fool.  The  majority  of  men  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  gauging  power  of  intellect  and 
fineness  of  character.  But  the  veriest 
blockhead  and  simpleton  who  ever 
lounged  in  a  doorway  or  lispt*d  in  Pall 
Mall  can  tell  a  fine  woman  when  he  sees 
her,  and  is  probably  able  to  find  plea.sure 
and  hope  in  the  spectacle.  It  is  these 
blockheads  and  simpletons  who  thus  set 
the  mode.  They  fix  the  standard  of 
fashionable  female  education.  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  the  astounding  modern  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  means  preparation  of  girls  for 
the  marriage  m:irket.  If  a  girl  does  not 
get  well  marrie<l,  it  were  better  for  her 
and  for  her  mother  also  if  she  had  never 
been  bom,  or  had  lieen  cast  with  a  mill¬ 
stone  round  her  neck  into  the  sea.  Whom 
she  marries — whether  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  whether  a  pattern  of 
imbecility,  whether  a  man  of  a  noto¬ 
riously  debauched  character — this  mat¬ 
ters  not  a  jot.  Only  let  him  have  money. 
Tliis  being  the  conception  of  marriage, 
and  marriage  being  the  aim  of  all  saga¬ 
cious  up-bringing,  as  most  men  unhappi¬ 
ly  are  more  surely  taken  on  their  animal 
than  on  their  rational  side,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  you  should  strive  to  bring 
up  a  worthy  family  of  attractive  young 
animals.  And  let  us  pause  u|>ou  this. 
If  the  idea  which,  even  at  its  best,  would 
be  so  deplorably  imperfect,  were  ra¬ 
tionally  carried  out,  still  it  would  not  be 
so  absolutely  pestilent  and  debasing  as 
it  is.  Physical  education,  rightly  prac¬ 
tised,  is  a  fine  and  indispensable  process 
in  right  living.  If  the  system  had  for 
its  end  the  re.aring  of  really  robust  and 
healthy  creatures,  it  w’ould  mean  some¬ 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  however,  any¬ 
body  who  makes  a  tour  through  fashion¬ 
able  rooms  in  the  season  may  see  that, 
in  a  vast  quantity  of  cases,  the  heroines 
of  the  night  are  just  as  sorrily  off  in 
bodily  stamina  as  they  are  for  intellect¬ 
ual  ideas  and  interests.  Here  we  again 
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encounter  the  fund.imcntal  blunder,  that 
it  is  only  the  outside  about  which  we 
need  concern  ourselves.  Let  a  woman 
be  well  dressed  (or  judiciousljr  undress¬ 
ed),  have  bright  eyes,  a  whitish  skin, 
rounded  outlines,  and  that  suffices.  All 
this  a  wise  English  mother  will  cer* 
tainly  secure,  just  as  a  wise  Chinese 
woman  will  take  care  to  have  tiny  feet, 
plucked  eyebrows,  and  black  finger¬ 
nails.  If  yon  go  into  a  nursery  you  will 
see  the  process  already  at  work.  The 
little  girl,  who  would  fain  exercise  her 
young  limbs  by  manifold  rude  sprawlings 
hither  and  thither,  and  single  combats 
with  her  brethren,  is  tricked  ont  in 
ribbons  and  gay  frocks,  and  bid  sit  still 
in  solemn  decorum.  With  every  year 
of  her  |jowth  this  principle  of  attention 
to  outside  trickeries  and  fineries  is  more 
rigidly  pursued.  Less  and  less  every 
year  are  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the 
restless  activities  of  arms  and  legs,  ex¬ 
ercised  and  made  to  purvey  new  vigor 
to  the  life.  The  blood  is  allowed  to 
grow  stagnant.  The  life  of  the  wom.an, 
even  as  mere  animal,  becomes  poor  and 
morbid  and  artificial.  Hy  dint  of  much 
attention  and  many  devices,  the  outside 
of  the  body  is  maintained  comely  in  the 
eyes  of  people  whose  notions  of  comeli¬ 
ness  are  thoroughly  artificial  and  sophis¬ 
ticated.  Hut  how  can  there  be  any 
health  with  high  eating,  little  exercise, 
above  all  with  the  mind  left  absolutely 
vacant  of  all  interests  ?  The  Belgravbn 
mother  does  not  even  understand  the 
miserable  trade  she  has  chosen.  She  is 
as  jioor  a  physical  trainer  as  she  is  poor 
morally  and  intellectually. 

The  truth  is  that  in  a  human  being, 
even  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  it 
is  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  ignore 
the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  Nature 
resents  being  ignored.  If  you  do  not 
cultivate  her,  she  will  assuredly  avenge 
herself.  If  you  do  not  get  wheat  out  of 
your  piece  of  ground,  she  will  abun¬ 
dantly  give  you  tares.  And  there  can 
be  no  other  rule  expressly  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  fashionable  young  women. 
Their  moral  nature,  if  nobody  ever 
taught  them  to  keep  an  eager  eve  upon 
it,  is  soon  overgrown,  either  wit^  flaunt¬ 
ing  poison-plants,  or  at  best  wdth  dull 
grey  moss.  The  parent  dreams  that  the 
daughter’s  mind  is  all  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished.  Lo,  there  are  seven  or  any 


other  number  of  devils  that  have  enter 
ed  in  and  taken  possession,  more  or  less 
permanent.  The  human  creature  who 
nas  never  been  taught  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  what  is  right  and  wholesome 
will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  ont  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  take  an  interest  in  what  is  wrong 
and  unwholesome.  You  cannot  keep 
minds  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  A  girl, 
like  anybody  else,  will  obey  the  bent  of 
the  character  which  has  been  given 
either  by  the  education  of  design  or  the 
more  usual  education  of  mere  accidental 
experience.  Everything  depends,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  upon  the 
general  view  of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
life  which  you  succeed,  deliberately  or 
by  hazard,  in  creating.  A  girl  is  not 
taught  that  marriage  has  grave  moral 
and  rational  purposes,  itself  being  no 
more  than  a  means.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  always  figured  in  her  eyes  as  an  end, 
and  as  an  end  scarcely  at  all  connected 
with  a  moral  and  rational  companion¬ 
ship.  It  is,  she  fancies,  the  gate  to  some 
sort  of  paradise  whose  mysterious  joys 
are  not  to  be  analyzed.  She  forgets 
that  there  are  no  such  swift-coming 
spontaneous  paradises  in  this  world, 
where  the  future  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  the  child  of  the  present,  in¬ 
delibly  st.amped  with  every  feature  and 
line  of  its  parent.  This  castle-building, 
however,  is  harmless.  If  it  does  not 
strengthen,  still  it  does  not  absolutely 
impoverish  or  corrupt,  characters.  Of 
some  castle-building  one  cannot  say  so 
much.  Char.acter  is  assuredly  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  avaricious  dreams  of  marriage  as 
a  road  to  material  opulence  and  luxury. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  deprav¬ 
ed  broodings  which  may  come  to  an 
empty  and  undirected  mind.  If  the 
emotions  and  the  intellect  are  not  tend¬ 
ed,  they  will  run  to  an  evil  and  evil-prop¬ 
agating  seed.  Rooted  and  incurable 
fnvolity  is  the  best  that  c.an  come  of  it ; 
corruption  is  the  worst. 

People  madly  suppose  that  going  to 
church,  or  giving  an  occasional  blanket 
to  a  sick  old  woman,  will  suffice  to  im¬ 
plant  a  worthv  conception  of  the  aims 
of  life.  At  this  moment,  some  mothers 
are  perhaps  believing  that  the  dull 
virtue  of  the  country  will  in  a  few  days 
redress  the  balance  which  had  been  too 
much  discomposed  by  the  rush  and 
whirl  of  the  town.  As  if  one  strong  set 
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ot  silly  interests  and  emotions  could  be 
effaced  at  will  by  sin)]»le  change  of 
scene,  without  substitution  of  new  inter¬ 
ests  and  emotions.  Excess  of  frivolous 
excitement  is  not  repaired  or  undone  by 
excess  of  mere  blankness  and  nothing¬ 
ness.  The  dreariness  of  the  virtue  of 
the  viUeggiatura  is  as  noxious  as  the 
whirl  of  tlie  mercenary  and  little  vir¬ 
tuous  period  of  the  season.  Teach 
young  women  from  their  childhood  up¬ 
ward  that  marriage  is  their  single 
career,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  look  upon  every  hour  which  is 
not  spent  in  promoting  this  sublime  end 
and  aim  as  so  much  subtr.'ictcd  from  life. 
Penetrated  with  unwholesome  excite¬ 
ment  in  one  part  of  their  existence,  tliey 
are  penetrated  with  killing  ennui  in  the 
next.  If  mothers  would  only  add  to 
their  account  of  marriage  as  the  end  of 
a  woman’s  existence — which  may  be 
right  or  it  may  not— a  definition  of 
marriage  as  an  association  with  a  reason¬ 
able  and  reflective  being,  they  would 
speedily  effect  a  revolution  in  the  present 
miserable  system.  To  the  business  of 
finding  a  husband  a  ^'oung  lady  would 
then  add  the  not  less  im]X)rtant  business 
of  making  herself  a  rational  person, 
instead  of  a  more  or  less  tastefnlly 
decorated  doll  with  a  passion  for  a  great 
deal  of  nmney.  She  might  awaken  to 
the  fact,  which  would  at  first  startle  her 
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very  much  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
great  portion  of  a  universe  outside  her 
own  circle  and  her  own  mind.  .  Tliis 
simple  discovery  would  of  itself  effect  a 
revolution  that  might  transform  her 
from  being  an  insipid  idiot  into  a  toler¬ 
ably  rational  being.  As  it  is,  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  her  is  only  a  collection  of  rich 
bachelors  in  search  of  wives,  and  of 
odious  rivals  who  are  contending  with 
her  for  one  or  more  of  these  too  wary 

})rizes.  All  high  social  aims,  fine  broad 
lumanizing  ways  of  surveying  life,  are 
unknown  to  her,  or  else  appear  in  her 
eyes  as  the  worship  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher. 
She  thinks  of  nothing  except  her  private 
affairs.  She  is  indifferent  to  politics,  to 
literature — in  a  word,  to  anything  that 
requires  thought.  She  reads  novels  of 
a  kind,  because  novels  are  all  about  love, 
and  love  had  once  something  to  do  with 
marriage,  her  own  peculiar  and  absorb¬ 
ing  business.  Beyond  this  her  mind 
does  not  stir.  Any  more  positively 
gross  st.ate  one  cannot  imagine.  There 
are  women  who  are  bv  accident  more 
degraded  physically.  Mutath  miitandU, 
there  are  none  more  degraded,  morally 
and  intellectually,  than  those  whose 
minds  arc  constantly  bent  upon  marriage 
at  all  cost,  and  with  anybody,  however 
decrepit,  however  silly,  and  how'ever 
evil,  who  can  m.ake  a  settlement. 
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THE  BONNIE  WEE  BLUE  BIRD. 

Tub  following  toucliing  lines  (soys  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Mercury),  written  by  Consul  Cameron,  one  of 
the  captives  held  by  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  will 
commend  themseWes  to  our  readers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Mr.  Cameren’s  iellow-Scotchmen.  The 
bird  alluded  to  is  the  little  cardinal,  smaller  than 
our  wren.  The  last  amusement  of  the  Abyssini¬ 
an  captives  was  to  make  a  fountain  (a  very  pretty 
one)  tor  these  birds.  The  fountain  has,  on  advice, 
been  broken,  lest  the  ingenuity  displayed  should 
excite  too  much  admiration,  and  be  pressed  into 
state  service.  But  a  stone  basin  has  been  set  in¬ 
stead  for  the  favorites,  and  they  are  duly  fed. 

BALLAD  WRITTBX  IK  PRISON,  NOVEMBER  12X0,  18(16. 

Hey!  bonnic  blue  birdie,  noo,  whither  awa', 

Wi’  a’  yer  gay  plumage  sae  kempit  an’  a’ T 


I’m  gaun  to  my  sweet  luve  wha  ca's  fraeyon  tree; 

Sac  ye'll  bide  but  a  blink.  I'll  be  back  in  a  wee. 

But  tell  me,  fair  stranger,  or  e'er  I  may  gae. 

What  'tis  gars  ye  lo'e  a’  tlie  little  birds  sae : 

Ye’ve  bigg't  wi’  yer  ain  hands  this  fountain  sac 
brichl. 

An’  feed  us  wi’  sraa’  seed  frae  momin’  till  nicht 

Ah  I  bonnie  wee  bird — but  this  heart  it  might 
break 

Did  I  tell  a’  the  thochts  that  such  speerins  awake ; 

But  bathe  in  my  fount  still,  and  fill  your  beak  free : 

A’  my  guerdon’s  to  watch  thee,  and  feel  ye  lo’e  me. 

Kind  stranger,  ye’re  heart-sick ;  come  fl}’  to  yon 
tree, 

And  list  to  a  sang  frae  my  ain  luve  an’  me ! 

Ah  I  simple  wee  birdie,  that  wad  I  richt  fain ; 

But  our  thochts  they  ha’e  wings,  ’tis  our  bodies  ha’e 
iiane. 
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The  bird  and  the  bee  may  wander  atill  free, 

And  All  a'  tliia  soft  air  wi’  aweet  melodie ; 

But  we  wha  are  wingless  in  chains  we  maun 
grieve, 

And  aigli  for  our  ain  laud  frae  mornin’  till  ere. 

Charles  Dckcak  Caueron, 
Britiifi  ConnU,  in  Magdala  Abyssinia 


WHAT  DOES  THE  FACE  TELLT 

Mr  lady  sits ;  a  winsome  sight  t 

What  should  she  know  of  wrinkling  care? 
Her  brow  is  smooth,  as  ivory  white, 

And  youth  and  beauty  both  are  there. 

A  winsome  sight  t  and  yet,  I  ween. 

The  artist,  as  he  draws,  may  trace 
Some  grief  by  men  unknown,  unseen, 

In  yonder  meditative  face. 

Some  secret  sorrow,  which  anon 
Wells  to  the  surface  silently. 

Turns  light  to  gloom,  like  clouds  upon 
The  depths  of  some  fair  sunlit  sea. 

“  But  modem  beauties,"  lyrics  say, 

“  By  far  too  wtU  have  learnt  their  parts 
To  yield  to  love’s  old-fashioned  sway. 

And  diamonds  long  have  vanquished  hearts. 

**  They  live  so  quick,  there’s  little  time 
To  brood  o’er  sentimental  wrong : 

Love’s  scarce  a  theme  for  poet’s  rhyme ; 

Love’s  torch  has  been  extinguislied  long.” 

Not  so ;  though  fashion,  fickle  dame, 

Through  countless  various  forms  may  change. 
In  girlhood’s  breast  the  heart’s  the  same, 

And  not  less  wide  the  passion’s  range ! 

And  so,  methiiiks,  if  in  his  task 
The  artist  noting  sorrow’s  shade 
On  that  fair  face,  dare  pause  to  ask 
Why  oft  so  fitfully  it  played, — 

The  old,  old  tale  he  still  might  hear. 

The  old  wrongs  yet  his  heart  might  move. 

Of  girlish  hope  borne  down  by  fear. 

Of  lavished  disappointed  love  I 
— London  Society.  T.  H.  8.  K. 


LOVE’S  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

I  PLANTED  a  garden  for  you,  Love — 

A  garden  deep  down  in  my  heart : 

Wild  wishes  I  scattered  and  true  love, 

With  tear-drops  that  bud  when  we  part; 

And  I  never  was  weary  of  sowing 
Heart-whispers,  with  tendrils  to  cling ; 

And  I  sat  down  and  longed  for  the  blowing. 
And  sighed  for  the  kieses  of  Spring. 

\ 

She  came,  and  our  knees  bent  before  her. 

My  fiow’rets  leapt  up  from  their  bed 

When  she  summon’d  them  forth  to  adore  her 
For  the  blue  of  her  hyacinth  head ; 

And  I  cried  to  sweet  Summer  to  linger. 
When  she  shone  with  her  glories  untold ; 

Your  lips  wore  rose-touched  with  her  finger. 
Your  tresses  re-gilt  with  her  gold 


Sad  Autumn  came  stealthily  creeping. 

With  its  ruin  of  russet  and  pain ; 

And  the  love  which  had  blossomed  lay  sleeping. 
Or  stooped  with  the  weight  of  the  rain. 

Red  leaves  fell  in  sorrow  around  ns. 

And  under  the  ear  was  the  blight: 

The  fire  of  the  roses  which  bound  us 
Died  out  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 

0  pitiless  Winter  and  cruel. 

To  slay  what  the  Autumn  laid  low  I 
The  flame  was  alive,  but  the  fuel 

Was  crushed  with  the  weight  of  your  snow. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  Spring  and  its  blue,  Love ; 

Not  a  flower  from  the  Summer  to  save : 

1  can  twine  but  a  garland  of  yew.  Love ; 

My  garden  is  changed  to  a  grave  I 
— Belgravia.  Clement  W.  Scott. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LADY. 

THE  KNIGHT. 

I  WAS  a  brawny  knight ; 

I  had  no  fear  of  men ; 

I  slew  once  without  arms  in  fight 
A  lion  in  his  den. 

Far  oflT  in  the  bright  Holy  Land, 

W  here  'twas  a  joy  to  te. 

Where  dreamy  wastes  of  desert  sand 
Ran  down  to  violet  sea. 

W'here  Christ  his  holy  sermon  gave, 

I  rode  in  strength  and  pride. 

Near  to  the  Galilean  wave, 

Upon  the  mountain  side. 

Ah  1  little  of  his  words  we  recked, 

When  all  day  by  the  sea 
The  battle  roll^  and  reeled,  and  shrieked. 
And  thundered  hideously. 

I  lie  now  in  this  vaulted  aisle. 

My  arms  across  my  breast ; 

I  hear  the  voice  of  hymns  meanwhile. 

And  take  my  hard-earned  rest. 

Till  God  shall  come  with  trumpet-sound 
And  all  his  saints  to  me. 

And  rocks  be  rent,  and  graves  unbound —  • 

How  long  is  this  to  be  7 

THE  LADT. 

I  was  the  Lady  of  the  Knight  • 

Ye  make  your  moan  about ; 

Of  all  his  great  joy  and  delight, 

I  was  perforce  shut  out. 

Tears  only  and  terror  were  my  dower. 

Upon  my  lonely  bed, 

Without  him  in  the  midnight  hour. 

And  worse  than  widow^. 

Then,  after  many  weary  years 
Of  waiting  in  my  bower, 

I  had  such  lade  of  comforters, 

I  took  a  paramour. 

I  liad  been  with  him  sad  and  loath, 

A  few  and  evil  days. 

When  my  lord  found  and  slew  ns  both. 

To  his  great  name  and  praise. 
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I  lie  now  in  the  outer  ground. 

Here  in  the  common  duit ; 

At  length  n  respite  I  hnye  found, 

Among  the  pesssnts  thrust, 

Till  God  shall  oome  with  all  his  flocks 
Of  saints  in  hearen  to  be, 

And  I  shall  call  on  hills  and  rocks 
To  fall  and  cover  me. 

—  Chamber*' s  Journal. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH. 

Twas  night;  perchance  the  ahadows  deep  mj 
wandering  sense  beguiled : 

Hetbought  amid  tlie  flrelight  gleams,  like  to  a  soul- 
clad  child, 

A  gentle  spirit  rose  and  stood  before  mj  face  and 
smUed. 

Its  lambent  ejes  had  all  the  glow  of  life's  flrst 
spring-like  tide. 

And  thus  I  knew,  full  surelj  knew,  though  long 
ago  it  died, 

I  and  mj  buried  jrouth  were  standing  friendly  side 
by  side. 

No  grace  was  gone,  no  touch  of  time  had  dimmed 
the  fearless  glance ; 

The  tireless  footstep  swept  the  floor  like  to  a  float¬ 
ing  dance; 

And  I  felt  the  clear,  shrill,  flute-like  voice  strike 
through  me  as  a  lance. 

Yet,  but  for  one  soft,  fitful  touch  of  pain  all  sudden 
thrown 

From  brow  and  eye  to  tender  lip,  like  cloud  on  sun- 
,  lit  down, 

8o  glad  this  soul  of  youth,  I  had  not  known  it  for 
my  own. 

“  Send  forth,"  it  cried,  "  thy  new-born  grief  to  walk 
tiie  world  with  me. 

Nor  bind  it  captive  to  thy  breast,  a  slave  that  would 
bo  free; 

If  but  it  followeth  where  I  go,  all  shall  be  well  with 
thee. 

“  Thou  mad'st  of  me  a  sorrow  once,  when  I  was  rath 
and  fair; 

Thou  mak’st  of  me  a  sorrow  now  that  whitens  all 
thine  hair. 

Because,  deep-searching  in  thy  heart,  thou  flnd'st  I 
dwell  not  there. 

“  My  spirit  is  about  thee  still ;  thou  callest,  and  I 
rise. 

Despair  shall  conquer  not  while  thou  beneath  these 
spirit  eyes 

Walk  pure  the  dark  ways  of  the  earth  when  all  its 
daylight  dies. 

Tbou'saw’st  me  go  in  anguish  once ;  I  oome  once 
more  to  trace 

If  yet^thine  heart  may  courage  draw  from  looking 
on  my  face ; 

For  sorrow  on  the  front  of  youth  it  hatli  a  strange 
dead  grace. 


“  I  would  have  made  a  lovely  life  for  theo,  but  all 
in  vain; 

And  still  I  foel — a  spirit  now — the  stirrings  of  thy 
pain: 

I  am  the  only  grief  of  thine  shall  ever  come  again. 

“Thy  late-born  woes  have  followed  me;  but  all 
their  tears  lie  shed : 

The  grace  of  Heaven  their  sobbing  stills ;  and  to  a 
restful  bed 

One  after  other  forth  they  go  with  a  most  silent 
tread." 

The  gentle  spirit  turned  and  stole  with  noiselees 
foot  away : 

A  sudden  sunbMm  cleaved  the  sky  with  a  quick 
upward  ray ; 

The  shadows  pasa^  from  earth  and  heart,  and  once 
more  it  was  day. 

So  now  amid  the  deepening  glooms  I  sit  and  muse 
no  more. 

But  set  the  captive  sorrow  free,  and,  throwing  wide 
life’s  door. 

See  it  tread  the  quiet  footsteps  of  the  sorrows  gone 
before. 

—  AU  Ihe  Tear  Round. 


FOR  THE  WALL  OF  A  FRIEND’S  STUDY- 

Stonk  walls,  they  say,  have  ears — Twere  scarcely 
wrong 

To  wish  that  these  walls  likewise  had  a  tongue. 
How  many  gracious  words  would  then  be  said. 
How  many  precious  counsels  uttered ; 

What  terse  quotations  fresh  applied  and  flt, ' 

What  gay  retorts  and  sumroer-liglitning  wit; 
What  sweet  and  deep  nflections  would  find  vent. 
What  hourly  invocations  upward  sent ! — 

No — they  their  treasured  secrets  ne’er  let  fall — 
Mute  as  this  poor  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

— The  CornhUl  Magazine.  k.  M. 


SEPTEMBER.  * 

As  evening  fades  on  the  September  shore — 

The  calm  bright  waves  and  fields — the  scene 
brings  back 

The  days  on  which  we  paced  the  beach  of  yore, 
And  meadows  crosoed  with  many  a  winding 
track ; 

Once  more  the  time  returns  to  me,  once  more 
The  happy  airs  that  by  us  went  and  came. 

As  by  tlie  winding  autumn  road  we  pass ; 

The  scent  of  apple-orchards  by  the  sea. 

And  gleams  of  clusters  ripening  ruddily ; 

And  here  and  there  amid  the  rain-bright  grass. 
The  poppy’s  fluctnant  spot  of  crimson  flame. 
Then  through  the  tranquil  blue  air,  from  its  noon. 
Sinks  the  gold  sun,  slanting  long  shadows  o’er 
The  yellow  harvest-fields  along  the  shore. 

From  grassy  steep  and  full-leaved  tree,  where 
sings. 

The  thrush  in  the  still  clearness,  until  soon. 
Through  the  faint  mist  of  the  green  hollows 
rings. 

The  sprinkled  tinkle  of  the  gathering  sbeep 
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Footing  the  herb  toward  their  quiet  fold. 

A  (brl  of  cloud  o’er  the  sea  line  is  rolled, 
And  o’er  the  misty  meadows  drowsed  in  sleep, 
'The  windows  of  the  town,  late  flashing  gold. 
Begin  to  glimmer  whitely  in  the  moon. 

— Dublin  Unipersity  Magazine. 


Glad  notes  from  a  contralto  voice, 

Glory  in  those  eyes, 

Some  one  dreaming  hears  those  notes — 
Dawn  is  in  the  skies. 

“  MOINEAC." 

— Dublin  Univtreity  Magazine. 


ANGELS  EVERYWHERE. 


REGRET. 


**  Millions  of  spliitaal  ereatnrea  walk  the  sarth 
Uos««n,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sfaep.” 

— MiLToa. 

A  MTRiAD  angels  hover  about  this  earth  below. 

And  in  and  out  our  tliresholds  their  footsteps  come 
and  go,  • 

While  in  our  very  blindness  their  forma  we  do  not 
know. 

They  sing  to  us  in  music,  they  smile  on  us  in  dreams. 

They  speak  to  us  in  echoes  the  worldly  spirit  deems 

But  chirruping  of  woodbirds  and  chattering  of 
streams. 

They  make  light  In  our  corners,  they  purify  our  air. 

They  take  our  hands  unconscious,  and  guide  us  uu> 
aware ; 

The  presence  of  their  ministry  is  sweetly  every¬ 
where. 

They  sit  up  in  the  nursery,  and  kiss  the  babes  to 
sleep ; 

Across  the  holy  hearth-placo  they  join  their  hands 
to  keep 

The  light  of  love  undimmed  by  the  tears  pained 
hearts  do  weep. 

They  lurk  about  the  sick  room,  and  trace  upon  the 
wall 

Quaint  legends  for  still  muaings  when  twilight 
shadows  fall. 

And  pleasant  thoughts  and  words  they  help  us  to 
recall 

Then  steal  they  near  the  bedside,  and  hold  our 
passive  hands. 

And  talk  to  us  of  strange  things  that  health  scarce 
understands. 

Till  home-like  to  the  soul  grow  far-off  heavenly 
lands. 

B.  U. 


SONG. 

Rich  notes  from  a  contralto  voice. 
Loving,  laughing  eyes. 

Some  one  listn'ing  to  those  notes — 
Sunlight  in  the  skies. 

Sad  notes  fW)m  a  contralto  voice. 
Tear  drops  in  the  eyes. 

None  to  listen  to  those  notes — 
Twilight  in  those  skies. 

No  sound  from  that  contralto  voice. 
Closed  for  aye  those  eyes. 

Some  one  pining  for  those  notes — 
Darkness  in  the  skies. 


Now  the  days  are  all  gone  over 
Of  our  singing,  love  by  lover. 

Days  of  summer-color^  seas, 

Days  of  many  melodies. 

Now  the  nights  are  all  past  over 
Of  our  dreaming,  wliere  dreams  hover 
In  a  mist  of  fair  false  things, 

Nights  with  quiet  folded  wings. 

Now  the  kiss  of  child  and  mother. 

Now  the  speech  of  sister  and  brother, 

Are  but  with  us  as  strange  words. 

Or  old  songs  of  last  year's  birds. 

Now  all  good  that  comes  nr  goes  is 
As  the  smell  of  last  year's  roses. 

As  the  shining  in  our  eyes 
Of  dead  summer, in  past  skies. 

— Fortnightly  Review.  A.  C.  SwiNBURJil. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Ancient  Cttiss  and  Empiree.  Their  Prophetic 
Doom,  read  in  (he  Light  of  History  and  Modem 
Research.  By  E.  H.  Gillitt,  au^or  of  “Life 
and  Times  of  John  Huss,”  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.  The  fadlo 
and  able  pen  of  Dr.  Gillett  has  done  a  need¬ 
ful  and  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tiau  truth  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  present  those  prophecies  of 
the  Bible  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which  new  light 
has  been  thrown  by  modem  research.  Newton 
and  Keith  were  both  admirable  in  their  day,  but 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  large  con- 
tributions  to  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  they  discussed.  The  work  is  in  the 
form  of  essays,  fifteen  in  all,  each  of  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  more  or  less  extended  historical  sketch 
of  the  dty,  country,  or  empire  of  which  it  treats. 
The  treatise  is  popular  in  form,  and  being  written 
in  the  glowing  and  vigorous  style  characteristic 
of  the  author,  and  illustrated  by  more  than  twenty 
colored  engravings,  it  is  a  work  of  decided  in¬ 
terest  and  value. 

The  Beggars  of  Holland  and  Grandees  of  Spain. 
A  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Setherlands  from 
A.D.  l‘JU0  to  A.D.  1  fi78.  By  Rev.  JoBV  W.  Mkabs, 
D.D.  No  period  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
is  more  crowded  with  elements  of  genuine  interest 
than  this  of  the  Netherlands  and  their  brave 
struggle.  William  of  Orange  divides  the  interest 
of  the  period  with  Calvin  and  Luther.  The  au¬ 
thor  traces  the  free,  bold,  Protestant  spirit  of  the 
Hollanders  from  the  earliest  times.  With  the 
aid  of  Brandt,  the  Dutch  historian,  ho  narrates 
their  early  struggles  against  priestly  tyranny,  and 
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showR  how  the  very  conformation  of  tlieir  coun¬ 
try,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  made 
it  almost  unavoidable  that  they  should  take  the 
position  they  did  in  the  Reformation  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  But  tliat  they  should  wage  such 
a  mighty,  prolonged,  and  successful  war  against 
the  greatest  monarch  of  the  day,  and  should  have 
become  famous  in  the  world’s  iiistory  as  among 
the  foremost  champions  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  that  only  history,  surpassing  the  boldest 
flights  of  fancy,  could  tell  us.  The  narrative  ends 
with  the  deliverance  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  events  in  the  annuls  of  time.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound. 
The  map  is  drawn  from  early  sources,  and  will 
be  found  an  unusually  valuable  aid.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  volume  as  possessmg  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest. 

Wtokness  and  Strength ;  or,  (hU  of  the  Deep.  By 
Mrs.  Heeoest.  The  StuM:  Binders  of  New  York; 
or,  Oit  Fields  White  for  Oie  Harvest.  By  ilrs. 
J.  McNair  W bight.  Flora  Morris’  Choice; 
or.  Be  not  Conformed  to  this  World.  By  Mrs. 
Mart  Hildebrum.  All  three  of  these  books 
are  published  by  tlie  I’rcsbyterian  Publication 
Committee,  and  are  valuable  accessions  to  tlicir 
catalogue  of  good  books.  The  first  happily  illus¬ 
trates,  in  narrative  form,  the  essential  weakness 
of  human  strength  in  the  couHict  with  evil,  and 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  Divine  strength  in 
order  to  victory.  The  second  may  be  called  an 
earnest,  Christian  plea  against  the  spirit  of  world¬ 
liness  so  prevalent  in  the  education  of  young 
ladies  at  tlie  present  day,  and  is  therefore  timely, 
and,  wo  judge,  adapted  to  do  good.  The  other 
volume  is  a  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  wretch¬ 
ed  of  New  York,  while  it  portrays  the  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  Christian  woman,  who,  in  imitation  of 
tlie  Divine  Saviour  of  mankind,  sougiit  to  seek 
and  save  tliat  which  was  lost.  The  same  Com¬ 
mittee  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  E. 
H.  Gillctt's  Lile  Lessons  in  tlie  School  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Duty,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
practical  works  of  the  day,  inspiring,  quickening, 
and  rightly  developing  and  diverting  Christian 
energy. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  Great  Rrpeelations.  By 
Charles  Dickens,  with  original  illustrations 
by  S,  Kytiuge,  Jr.  Boston:  Ticknor  4  Fields. 
This  belongs  to  the  popular  '*  Diamond  "  edition 
of  Dickens’  Works,  and  the  coming  among  us 
of  the  distinguished  author  will,  no  doubt,  increase 
the  already  great  demand  for  this  and  other 
editions  of  his  complete  works. 

Oon/ucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics ;  or,  Headings 
in  Chinese  Ltterainre.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Rev. 
A.  W.  Lnoxis.  Scin  Francisco:  Aomun  4  Co.  Now 
Y  ork  :  1 7  Mercer  street.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  unusual  call  for  books  on  China.  The  increasing 
commerce  bitwecn  this  country  and  that  ancient 
kingdom,  while  the  close  proximity  of  our  Western 
coast  to  China,  and  especially  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  mail  steamers  by  the  Pacifle  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  have  awakened  a  desire  among 
a  largo  portion  of  our  people  to  gain  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  writh  our  neighbors.  A 
large  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  famous  Four  Books  of  Confucius  and  his 
disciples,  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leggc,  a  mic- 
■ionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 


who  hero  presents  us  some  of  tlio  ripe  fruit  of  a 
thirty  years’  study  of  tlie  Chinese  language  and 
literature.  The  book  contains  also  selections 
from  several  of  the  departments  of  Chinese  liter¬ 
ature,  and  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  curiosity, 
but  contains  a  largo  amount  of  information  re¬ 
specting  this  singular  people,  their  political,  do¬ 
mestic,  and  social  habits,  ti.eir  religious  beliefs, 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  have  derived 
them.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  ia 
quite  equal  to  tliat  of  the  best  English  works. 

h’ecollecticns  of  Henry  Watkins  .illen,  Brigadier- 
General,  Confederate  States  .Army,  and  Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Louisiana.  By  Sarah  A.  Dorset.  New 
York  :  M.  Doolady.  New  Orleans:  Jas.  A.  Gresh¬ 
am.  The  tone  of  this  work  in  what  might  naturally 
be  looked  for  in  a  Soutlleru  woman  of  the  in- 
tenscst  school,  who  regards  the  war  as  the  sole  fault 
of  the  North,  and  roundly  asserts  that  the  South 
fought  only  for  the  Constitution  and  Republican 
liberty,  and  who  sees  nothing  to  regret  but  the 
simple  failure  of  their  cause,  and  who  is  willing 
to  accept  the  “logric  of  events  ”  only  as  a  matter 
of  physical  compulsion.  So  fur  us  the  work  de¬ 
tails  the  personal  iiistory  of  the  subject  of  it,  it 
may  be  all  fair  and  well — we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  but,  so  fur  as  it  touches  on  the  general 
subject,  it  is  as  unfair,  prejudiced,  and  bitter  as 
one  can  well  conceive.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  such  works  as  this  and  Pollard's  “  Lost 
Cause  "  cau  benefit  tlie  ^outh,  either  in  the  judge 
ment  of  the  living  world,  or  in  the  eye  of  impar¬ 
tial  history. 


VARIETIES. 

Mr.  llenty  Blackburn,  author  of  several  books 
of  travel  upon  the  contineiit,  has  been  drawing 
Dure  into  service  as  an  illustrator  of  his  last  work, 
“The  Pyrenees:  a  Description  of  Summer  Life  at 
Fn'iich  Watering-Places."  The  volume,  which  ia 
a  handsome  uctuvo,  cuntsiiia  upward  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  illust rations  by  the  great  French  artist. 
Whether  the  designs  may  Lave  dune  service  in 
France  before  or  not,  they  are  new  to  Americans, 
and  exhibit  Dore's  peculiar  iiowers  in  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  attractive  manner.  The  work  is  included 
in  .Messrs.  Scribner,  Weltoid  4  Co.'s  latest  con¬ 
signment  of  English  publications,  together  with 
Sophia  Jex  Blake’s  account  of  her  *'  Visit  to  Some 
American  Schisils  and  Colleges;"  a  “Walking 
Tour  around  Ireland  in  18G>'>;’’  a  volume  of  the 
marvellously  cheap  and  exceedingly  handsome 
editions  of  “  Waverley,”  now  issuing  by  liotten  ; 
Colonel  Cliurchill’s  “  Biography  of  AlKt  el-Kuder, 
the  Arab  Chief;’’  the  “  Dutneslic  and  Religious 
Life  of  the  Penns  and  Peuingtous  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.”  etc. 

Unw  to  Know  Pure  Glycerine. — A  writer  in  an 
American  Pliarmaceuticul  periodical  makes  the 
following  reniurka  relative  to  the  best  mode  oi 
testing  the  purity  of  a  sample  of  glycerine;  1  should 
regard  a  glyceriue  as  unohji-ctionable  for  medicinal 
purposes,  if  it  forms  a  eulurless  mixture  with 
twice  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol  and  of'sulphunc 
acid;  and  il,  after  previous  dilution  with  distilled 
water,  it  yields  no  turbidity,  either  cold  or  on 
heating  to  the  boiling  point  with  sulphuretted 
hydiogen,  ferrucyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of 
baryta,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
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This  last  test  I  refjard  as  an  important  one,  since  I 
believe  that  all  those  compuunda,  wliich  impart  to 
common  fjiycerine  a  pecniiar  rancid  odor,  will 
reduce  the  silver  salt  and  impart  a  color  to  the 
liquid  on  boilinjr,  even  thoujfh  that  odor  may  be 
scarcely  app4irent,  while  pure  (rlyconne  is  not 
affected  by  boiling  with  nitrate  of  silver,  although, 
like  nearly  all  organic  and  many  inorganic  com¬ 
pounds,  it  gradually  assumes  a  darker  color  on  ex- 
{•osure  to  light. 

7'/u!  Viren’s  TVre. — .^n  incident  arising  out  of 
the  Egyptian  Viceroy’s  visit  to  Europe  is  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  the  papers  of  the  day:  “  Ismail  Pasha, 
according  to  the  Rjypte,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Paris,  made  a  gill  to  the  Empress  of  the  tree  and 
the  ground  surrounding  it  under  which,  as  tradition 
.says,  the  Virgin  rested  during  the  flight  into 
>Egyj)t.  Every  one  in  that  country  knows  the 
Virgin's  tree.  1 1  is  Highness  had  enclosed  in  a 
small  coffer  a  portion  of  the  earth  in  which  it  is 
planted,  a  piece  of  the  bark,  and  the  hodgel,  or 
tit'e  to  the  property,  wliich  wore  presented  to  her 
Majesty.”  The  tree  thus  alluded  to  is  of  some 
historical  interest,  and  will  be  found  at  Matarea, 
or  Matariyeh,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Cairo,  and  with  good  reason  regarded  as  the  site 
of  Heliopolis  or  On,  where  the  patriarch  Joseph 
lived.  This  Heliopolis  was  also  called  Ain  Sheins, 
or  Fountain  of  the  .*'un,  from  the  existence  of  a 
i-eniarkahle  spring  or  well,  which  was  celebrated 
from  remote  anttpiity.  After  the  decline  of  pagan¬ 
ism  the  Christians  adapted  the  old  legends  to  new 
purposes,  and  hence  we  And  quite  a  cluster  of  them 
clinging  to  .\iii  Shems  or  Matarea.  The  writer  of 
the  Arabic  G<jsj>el  tif  the  Infancy,  more  than  a 
llKHisand  years  ago,  when  narrating  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  saya:  “Hence  they  proceedoih  to  the 
sreamore-tree,  which  is  now  calhsl  Matarea,  and 
tlie  l.ord  Jesus  produced  a  fountain  in  Matarea, 
wherein  laidy  Mary  washed  h«r  garment  Now 
from  the  sweat  of  the  I>ord  Jwus  which  he  there 
let  drop,  the  balsam  cime  forth  in  that  region.” 
(Oowper’a  Translation,  chap.  24.)  Some  of  tlie  old 
authors  who  mention  tiic  fountain  and  the  balsam 
do  not  refer  to  the  tret*.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
about  1322,  mentions  the  balsam  or  balm,  and  says 
there  were  seven  wells  which  Jesus  made  with  his 
ft*et  when  he  went  to  play  with  the  children. 
Thevenot  relates  the  legend  much  as  it  apjiears  in 
the  learned  Wansleb’s  curious  book,  “Nouvelle 
Relation  en  forme  de  Journal  d'un  Voyage  fait  en 
Egypte"  Wansleb  .says :  “  There  was  formerly  to 
be  seen  in  the  same  gaiden  the  sycamore  which, 
after  the  tradition  of  the  Copts,  was  niimculously 
rent  asunder  to  shelter  o*ar  Lord  and  his  holy 
Mother  when  Herod's  soldiers  pursued  them.  They 
toll  how  that,  being  secreted  in  the  hollow  tree, 
they  escaped  frt>m  the  hands  of  the  enemy  because 
a  spider's  web  was  spread  over  the  entrance,  and 
hsiked  very  old,  although  made  in  an  itisiant  by 
Hiviiio  power.  Therefore  the  soldiers  could  not 
faticy  anylsHly  was  inside,  and  least  of  all  those 
tlmy  sought  for.  The  Krancist'ans  of  the  Holy 
Land,  who  reside  at  Cairo,  dispute  with  the  gar¬ 
deners  the  posaeseion  of  this  tree,  saying  that  it 
fell  of  old  age  in  and  that  they  collected  its 

last  remains,  and  preserve  them  in  their  vestry, 
where  I  saw  them,  as  a  very  precious  relic.  On 
the  contrary,  the  gardeners  show  in  this  garden  a 
stump  which  1  also  saw,  and  which  they 

affirm  is  wimt  remain.*-  of  the  ancient  syc-tmo  e 


Winslebdoes  not  pretend  to  decide  the  dispute, 
which  he  considers  a  mere  trihe.  But  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  o!d  stump  which  he  saw  is  no 
longer  a  trifle,  but  has  succeeded  to  use  the 
honors  of  the  original  tree.  Of  course  we  do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  old  tree  given  to 
her  Majesty  the  French  Empress  has  really  existed 
IRiiO  years,  and  we  know  that  no  existing  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  above  half  that  lime,  with  the 
hitch  mentioned  by  Wansleb;  but  for  all  that  the 
legend  is  a  curious  oue.  To  our  minds  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Mohammedan  versions  are  of  some  value, 
but  only  as  continuing  the  succession  which 
enables  us  to  identify  the  locality  with  a  spot 
mentioned  by  writers  so  ancient  and  so  sacred  as 
Isaiah  and  Moses.  We  have  the  legend  under  a 
variety  of  forms;  but  the  scene  to  which  it 
attaches  is  always  easily  identified.  B.  B.  a 

^fr.  James  Croll  continues  his  remarkable  series 
of  researches  on  the  astronomical  conditions  which 
have  influenced  the  temperature  of  the  globe  dur¬ 
ing  geological  epoclis.  His  last  paper,  on  “The 
Change  in  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  its  Influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Climate  of  the  Polar  Regions  and 
Level  of  the  Sea,”  has  been  reprinted  for  private 
circulation  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Oeological 
Society  of  Glasgow,  and  deserves  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  geological  philosophera  When  Adh^mar 
a  few  years  since  published  his  somewhat  startling 
work,  his  views  were  pooh-poohed  as  visionary. 
Stuncwhal  modified  and  better  supporte*!,  these 
views  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Croll,  have  grown  into 
an  hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theory,  which  is  likely  to 
considerably  alter  certain  geological  sp«  culatioiis. 

M.  Grandidier  has  presented  to  the  Academy 
an  egg  of  the  remarkable  extinct  bird,  the  Epior- 
nu,  of  Madagascar.  Having  lately  returned  from 
the  island,  he  states  that  the  eggs  of  Epiornis  are 
found  on  a  plain  at  one  side  of  the  island,  and  at  a 
height  of  several  metres  above  the  sea-level. 
Strange  that  though  numerous  eggs  have  been 
discovered,  the  bones  of  this  creature  are  rarely 
found.  From  what  M.  Grandidier  has  learnt  from 
the  natives  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Epi- 
oniis  is  extinct.  We  mention  this  because  some 
naturalists  fancy  that  the  bird  may  still  exist  in 
remote  parts  of  Muilagascar. 

AsKyriun  Art. — Was  the  art  of  the  Asa)rrian8 
really  of  home  growth,  or  imported  from  tlie 
Egyptians,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  1‘henicia? 
The  latter  view  has  been  sometimes  taken ;  but 
the  most  cursory  study  of  the  Assyrian  remains, 
in  chronological  order,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
theory,  since  it  will  at  once  sliow  that  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most  nn- Egyp¬ 
tian  ill  cliaracter.  No  doubt  there  are  certain 
analogies  even  here,  as  the  preference  lor  the  pro¬ 
file,  the  stiffness  and  formality,  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  perspective  and  the  like;  but  the 
analogies  are  such  as  would  be  tolerably  sure  to 
occur  in  the  early  efforts  of  any  two  races  not 
very  dissimilar  to  one  another,  while  the  little  re¬ 
semblances,  which  alone  prove  connection,  are 
entirely  wanting.  These  do  not  appear  until  we 
come  to  monuments  which  belong  to  the  time  of 
Sargoii,  when  direct  connection  between  Egypt 
and  As.«yrin  seems  to  have  begun,  and  Egyptian 
captives  are  known  to  have  been  transport^  into 
Mesopotamia  in  largo  numbers. — llitwlinion's  An¬ 
ient  Monarchies. 
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VARIETIES. 


Steamship  The  fy-ance. — ^Tliift  fine  ship,  just 
completed,  belonging  to  the  National  Steamship 
Company’s  line  of  Liverpool  Steamers,  has  just 
made  her  first  trip  to  New  York.  She  is  thirty- 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  tons  burden,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  beam, 
twenty  feet  deep,  has  three  decks,  and  twenty-two 
feet  draught.  She  is  furnished  with  seven  bulk- 
bead  compartments,  water-tight,  class  A.  No.  1, 
Lloyds.  A  large  company  of  merchants  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  were  invited  on  board  the  France,  to 
view  her  magnificent  proportions,  and  partake  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  in  her  spacious  saloon,  during 
her  stay  at  the  wharf  in  New  York.  F.  W.  G. 
Uurst,  Esq.,  the  gentlemanly  New  York  manager. 
No.  67  Broadway,  presided,  and  proposed  the  toasts 
of  the  occasion.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  woo  may  have  occasion 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  this  noble  line  of  steamers, 
in  which  tliey  will  find  good  accommodations  and 
a  pleasant  passage. 

Fkitharmonie  Society  of  Nete  York.  —  The 
music-loving  public  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
rich  programme  prepared  and  offered  in  a  series  of 
rehearsals  and  ooocerts  for  the  coming  winter,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  so  well  known  in  the 
medical  world  of  science,  and  equally  well  skilled 
in  music,  is  the  honored  President  of  the  Society, 
who,  wi.h  his  able  associates  in  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  have  engaged  one  hundred  performers  fur 
the  season,  thus  surpassing  all  previous  arrange¬ 
ments  to  gratify  the  public  in  this  department 
W e  commend  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  public,  and  for  tiie  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  readers  out  of  the  city,  we  subjoin 
the  programme  of  ooncerta,  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  this  rare  musical  luxuty  when  visit¬ 
ing  the  city. 

The  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  will  take  place  as  follows:  1867,  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  S5,  altenioon  rehearsal,  2^  o’clock ;  Friday, 
November  1,  do.  rehearsal,  9^  da ;  Friday  Nov. 
15,  general  rebesrsal,  2^  do. ;  Saturday,  Nov.  16, 
first  concert.  Friday,  Dec-  6,  allemoon  rehearsal, 
2^  do. ;  Friday,  Dec.  13,  do.  rehearsal,  2^  do. ; 
Friday,  Dea  20,  general  rehearsal,  2^  do. ;  Satur¬ 
day,  11^  2L  second  concert  1868:  Friday,  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  afternoon  rehearsal,  2|  da;  Friday,  Jan. 
24,  do.  rehearsal,  2^  do.;  Friday,  Jan.  81,  general 
rehearsal,  2^  do. ;  Saturday  Feb.  1,  third  concert 
Friday,  Feb.  21,  afternoon  rehearsal,  2^  do.;  Fri¬ 
day,  Feb.  28,  do.  rvbersal,  2^  da ;  Friday,  March 
6,  general  rehearsal  2^  do. ;  Saturday,  March  7, 
fourth  concert  Friday,  March  27,  afternoon  re¬ 
hearsal,  2^  do. ;  Friday,  April  3,  da  rehearsal,  2| 
da;  Friday,  Apnl  17,  general  reheat  sal  2ido. ; 
Saturday,  April  1 8,  fifth  conoort 

Imperial  T^a/oMinq. — The  special  train  in  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  went  with  his  suite  from 
Firis  to  Salzburg  is  described  as  exceeding  in  com¬ 
fort  and  elegance  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
hitherto  been  known.  The  train  consisted  of  nine 
carriages,  communicating  with  each  other  by  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  bridges.  In  the  middle  was  a 
handsome  sitting-room,  furnished  with  chairs,  otto¬ 
mans,  sofas,  mirrors,  pictures,  clocks,  and  chande¬ 
liers.  On  one  side  of  this  room  was  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  on  the  other  the  Emperor’s  study.  In 
the  middle  of  the  dining-room  there  was  a  table 
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capable  of  being  extended  or  contracted  at  pleasure, 
with  easy-chairs  placed  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
carriage.  The  Emperor's  study  contained  an  ele¬ 
gant  writing-table,  a  clock,  in  the  style  of  the  re¬ 
naissance,  a  thermometer,  a  barometer,  and  a  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  with  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  various  court  ofiBcials  travelling  with 
his  Majesty.  Next  to  the  study  was  the  bedroom 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  two  beds  placed 
transversely  against  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  Two 
dressing-rooms  were  attached  to  the  bedroom. 
Tlie  remaining  carriages  consisted  of  a  kitchen,  a 
wine  cellar,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Emperor's 
suita  There  was  also  a  conservatory  filled  with 
tlie  choicest  flowers. — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

Dr.  lAvingslone. — Though  be  did  not  directly 
employ  himself  in  his  expeditioru  of  discovery  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  he  always  regarded  himself 
as  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  It 
was  not  merely  to  add  another  province  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  or  to  trace  a  few  more 
lines  upon  the  blank  spaces  in  the  msp  of  Africa, 
tliat  he  bore  the  hardshiM  and  faced  the  perils  of 
an  unknown  country.  His  great  aim  and  object 
everywhere  was  to  bring  fresh  light  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  to  miser¬ 
able  and  perishing  tribes  of  men  and  women. 
How  they  could  best  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  European  races,  wltere  missions  could  be 
planted  and  on  what  principles  conducted,  above 
all — because  in  his  mind  it  was  the  first  and  most 
necessary  step  to  all  the  others — how  a  check 
could  be  given  to  that  accursed  slave-trade,  which 
he  has  described  so  vividly,  and  which  seemed  to 
him  the  one  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
improvement, — these  were  the  topics  which  diiefiy 
filled  his  mind,  and  which  give  life  and  animation 
to  his  pages.  Fully  aware  as  he  was  of  the  infir¬ 
mities  and  vices  of  the  negro,  he  has  never  for  an 
instant  acquiesced  in  those  anthropological  theo¬ 
ries  so  much  in  vogue  with  some  travellers, 
which  would  condemn  him  to  remain  forever  a 
member  of  a  hopelessly  interior  race,  whose  true 
and  natural  place  in  the  world  was  only  to  be 
found  in  a  state  of  slavery.  He  held  firmly  and 
proclaimed  emphatically  that  the  African  tribes 
are  composed  of  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
ground  down  by  oppression,  misery,  and  ignorance, 
but  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  common  debt  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  by  tlie  higher  obligations  of 
religion,  to  assist  in  raising,  purifying.  Christianiz¬ 
ing. — The  Guardian. 

Pascal  and  NtwUm.—Ki  the  Dundee  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  Sir  David  Brewster 
demonstrated,  by  external  and  internal  evidence, 
that  the  documents  recently  laid  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  original  letters  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  Pascal  are  forgeries.  The  object 
of  this  pretended  correspondence  was  to  show 
that  Newton  was  anticipated  by  Pascal  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

At  a  recent  bo(dc  salt  ta  London  the  immense 
price  of  $2060  was  paid  for  “  Shakspeare’s  Come¬ 
dies,  Histories  and  Tragedies,  published  according 
to  the  true  original  copies:  the  first  folio  edition 
with  fine  portrait  by  Droeshout  on  title-page,  with 
Ben  Jonaon’s  verses  ‘To  the  Reader*  in  large 
type,  on  a  separated  leaf  opposite.  Printed  by 
Isaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1628."  Tbs  pur¬ 
chaser  was  Mr.  J.  0.  HalliwelL 


